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HERE is a well-defined desire 
among business men to get at 
the bottom of this subject of 
steel buildings. How long will an 
all-steel building resist corrosion? 
Can it be made leak-proof? How 
does it stand up under the action 
of acid fumes and salt spray? These, 
and many more questions are asked 
of us by industrial executives who want proof of 
endurance and satisfaction under all conditions of 
service. 


The Blaw-Knox steel building is the only design on 
the market today which presents a convincing 
record to the conservative builder. Through a 
period of forty-four years it has literally withstood 
the acid test—of industrial requirements. 

The record of the William Duncan building is 
typical of the continued satisfaction met with in 
hundreds of early installations. All these records 
are open for your inspection. They are the build- 
ings themselves—still in service—dotted here and 
there about the country where you can see them 
and form your own conclusions as to their en- 
durance and value. 

By test and comparison Blaw-Knox holds undisputed leader- 
ship where firesafe, one-story, ready-to-erect buildings of 
highest quality at low cost and low upkeep are desired. 


The Blaw-Knox steel building is completely shop-built 
from standard sections and partially assembled, ready to 
erect. We meet your specifications as to type, size, windows, 
doors, skylights, ventilators, etc. Only one order to sign— 
immediate shipment and speedy erection guaranteed, Send 
for complete details and prices. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
610 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
District Sales Offices 
CHICAGO DETROIT BALTIMORB 
BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND, 9500 Quincy Ave. 


BLAW-KNOX 


All purpose, one story Buildings 






NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
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Low-cost Tra sportation 


Star G Cars 


The Automobile’s Influence 
on National Growth 


The automobile industry’s contribution to the country’s wealth 
and prosperity may be summarized as follows: | 


1. The automobile has provided quick and inexpensive transportation for 
hundreds of thousands of salesmen, without which selling costs, in many 
instances, would be prohibitive and in nearly all cases increased. 


2. The automobile has greatly widened the trading area of the farmer 
and small-town dealer, making it possible for them more easily to market 
products and to realize better prices. 





3. The automobile has enabled the farmer easily to vary the monotony 
of farm life with trips to the outside world, which has kept thousands of 
people on farms who would have abandoned farm life, and thus decreased 
agricultural output and increased living costs. 


4. Quantity production methods of automobile manufacturers, applied to 
other industries, have speeded up production, reduced manufacturing costs, 
lowered prices and extended markets for many products. 


5. The automobile industry and allied lines provide employment for 
approximately 3,105,000 workers. 


6. By creating a greater demand for skilled labor, the automobile industry 


has forced up wage scales, thus expanding the Nation’s buying power and 
causing greater diffusion of wealth. 


7. The automobile has revolutionized the highways by substituting stone, 
macadam and concrete for mud and dust. 





8. The automotive industry has developed an export business that 
approximated $265,000,000 in 1924. 


Without the automobile there would be: (a) less wealth; (b) costlier pro- 
duction methods; (c) costlier selling methods; (d) higher prices; (e) poorer 
distribution, and greater concentration of selling areas; (f) poor roads; (g) - 
more unemployment; (h) a greatly reduced export trade balance. 


These facts prove conclusively that the automobile industry exerts a power- 
ful influence on the country’s wealth and prosperity. 





STAR CAR PRICES 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Touring . . . $540 Coupster. . . $625 Coupe ..... . $715 
2-Door Sedan . $750 4-DoorSedan . $820 Commercial Chassis . $445 


DURANT MOTORS: INC: 


Broadway at 57th Street, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. - LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 
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What the Second Half of 1925 Is 
Likely to Bring 


HE second half of 1925, in 

my opinion, will show im- 

provement over the first half. 

True, the end of the first half of 
the year finds a number of indus- 
tries uncomfortably circumstanced. 
For example: 

Steel consumption has fallen dis- 
tinctly below productive capacity, 
so that the industry is running only 
three-quarters of its maximum 
power, and prices are not particu- 
larly profitable. 

The soft coal industry in union 
territory is demoralized, with little 
prospect that it will attain a sound 
basis until drastic measures have 
been taken to readjust the whole 
industry, now grossly over-devel- 
oped. 

The textile industry has experi- 
enced poor times. Here, also, pro- 
ductive capacity has outrun con- 
sumption. 

City and municipal taxes are 
proving a heavy burden on indus- 
try and agriculture. 

Oil production has been exces- 
sive, with the result that profits 
have suffered, notwithstanding un- 
precedented consumption of refined 
products. 

The copper industry likewise 
continues to suffer from over-pro- 
duction and unremunerative prices. 

Cotton-growers are not 
enthusiastic over the prices 
they have been receiving 


By B. C. Forbes 


ing downwards at such points, al- 
though building as a _ whole 
continues remarkably active. 

Department stores and other re- 
tailers of staple merchandise have 
been complaining of quiet demand 
and of strong disinclination to pay 
full prices. Chain stores and mail- 
order houses, on the other hand, 
report larger sales. 

Railroad earnings, despite abnor- 
mally heavy traffic, have fallen off 
somewhat and will again fall short 
this year of the “fair return” speci- 
fied in the Transportation Act of 
1920. 

Hand-to-mouth buying is still 
complained of, although this in 
reality is a healthy rather than an 
unhealthy condition. 

The general level of prices and 
of the cost of living latterly has 
moved irregularly, causing many to 
count upon lower prices during the 
second half of the year—an expec- 
tation which may or may not be 
realized. 

Speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change towards the end of May and 
beginning of June developed un- 
healthy features, especially in pub- 
lic utility issues. 

And there are other factors and 
phases which are far from ideal. 

Yet it can be said truthfully that 


the majority of basic conditions are 
thoroughly sound. 

Money rates still favor borrow- 
ers. The assumption that this 
reflects business depression is open 
to question. The fact is that this 
country never before was so abun- 
dantly supplied with gold and with 
credit facilities. Moreover, the 
hand-to-mouth system of doing 
business entails lighter calls than 
formerly for credit. It is generally 
admitted that inventories through- 
out the country are unusually light. 

Although there has been no spec- 
tacular outburst of purchasing 
throughout the States helped by 
high prices for grain, the fact is 
incontestable that conditions there 
have improved very substantialty, 
and if much of the money received 
by farmers has gone to liquidate 
debts, the effect upon business can 
hardly fail to become beneficial 
by and by, providing agricultural 
prospects for the current year 
should be, as they promise to be, 
reasonably favorable. 

Labor on the whole is well em- 
ployed at about the highest real 
wages ever enjoyed, so that the 
purchasing power of America’s 
Wwage-earners is and promises to 
continue to be unusually high. Ad- 
mittedly, the typical weekly pay 
envelope is not used exactly 
the same as in the past, for 
the average householder now 





lately nor over the price 
outlook for the staple in 
view of the relatively large 
crop forecast. 
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Sugar prices have been 











dragging along on abnor- 
mally low levels, also on 

















account of super-abundant 
production. 

Signs of overbuilding 
are appearing here and 
there, with rents  tend- 


HUNDREOS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








indulges in more comforts 
and luxuries even at the cost 
of cutting down expendi- 
tures on clothing, food, 
shoes, and living quarters. 

Record-breaking savings 
bank deposits and life in- 
surance reflect healthy men- 
tal and financial conditions 
among the vast majority 
of the population. 

(Continued on Page 422) 


HUNDREOS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


DEPARTMENT of 
COMMERCE reports 
only 5% WORKING DAYS 
LOST in SAN FRANCISCO 


through bad weather 
between 
NOVEMBER & MARCH 
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Present-day problems of the national 


THER a man works outdoors or ii | 
bad weather cuts into his efficiency—and ecuiicens nen dines een ob 


into your unit labor cost. 

That is one reason why it is profitable to study 
San Francisco’s record of only 514 outdoor work- 
days ‘“‘probably lost,’’ according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s ten-year average, through bad 
weather in wintertime, as against an average of 
56 bad-weather days in nine cities examined. 

Furthermore, in San Francisco the proved 
scientific optimum of mental and physical effi- 
ciency prevails all the year ’round—for indoor 
and outdoor employes alike—a condition re- 
flected in actual low unit-costs. Employers and 
employes work out their destinies together in a 
spirit of co-operation probably not excelled in 
America today. 


Plenty of Low-Cost Space 


Your location problem, in San Francisco, is no 
problem at all, except one of selection among 
good sites and buildings at remarkably low rates. 
For 21% cents a foot per month you can get well- 
located spur track floor space in modern indus- 
trial buildings, close to downtown. Your em- 
ployes can live nearby; or further out, with good 
transportation on many lines, and, even in mod- 


duced to their scientific essentials, basic 
to all industries, in F. T. Letchfield’s 
clear and authoritative monograph, 
“Fundamentals of Industrial De- 
velopment.” Sent on request. 


est homes, live better on less cost than elsewhere, 
enjoying the city’s finest views from their own 


porches. A Waiting Market 


In 24 major commodity groups, the Pacific Coast 
manufactures are not sufficient to meet the present 
needs of a fast-growing population already exceeding 
nine million souls. For this reason many eastern manu- 
facturers already are establishing branch plants on the 
Coast. More than one million people are within a ten- 
mile radius of downtown San Francisco; nearly five 
million are better reached from San Francisco than from 


any other city. Send for this Booklet 


“Fundamentals of Industrial Development”’ is a short 
monograph devoted to the new trend in manufacture 
and distribution. You can read it in 15 minutes; you can, 
and probably will, study it for hours and days. No mat- 
ter where your plant is, if you are thinking of moving or 
enlarging it, you should read this impartial and interest- 
ing discussion of a situation that applies to every manu- 
facturer in America. 

We will gladly send this booklet on request. Your sec- 
retary need only fill in and mail the coupon below. 
Address 
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| Mitchell, the Man Who Saves 
Millions for Investors 


From a Basketful of Unripe Securities of Public Utilities Precariously 
Situated, Sidney Z. Mitchell, H ead of Electric Bond & Share, Has 
Created $800,000,000 of Sound Investments 


O WE pampered, soft-mus- 
[D<« sons of the Luxurious 

Age realize our debt to the 
sturdy pioneers who ventured 
forth to battle with Nature that 
civilization might be won for this 
continent? Do we realize the difficul- 
ties they encountered 


By B. C. Forbes 


people are primitive. Single-handed 
this man, by super-human energy, 
enterprise, toil and tact, enriched 
scores of Far Western communities 
by displacing primitive lighting with 
that “rival of the sun,” electricity, 
and, moreover, furnished them with 


Mitchell, a giant so modest, so self- 
effacing that his name is unknown 
beyond the electric industry and 
whose life-story is here sketched for 
the first time. It was not altruism, 
is was not whiteheat zeal for the ad- 
vancement of civilization that drew 
young Mitchell to the 





and overcame? Do we 
realize the hardships they 
suffered, the courage 
they exercised, the mag- 
nitude of the conquests 
they achieved? 

The untamed West 
challenged the most dar- 
ing spirits in America dur- 
ing the second half of 
last century. There the 
obstacles were greatest, 
the prizes most alluring. 
There lay virgin, unex- 


plored opportunities. 
There was the widest 
field for those having 


pioneering blood cours- 
ing through their veins. 
The deeds of some of 
these doughty fighters for 
fame, fortune, and prog- 
ress have been sung; the 
deeds of others have re- 
mained unsung. The Har- 
rimans, Hills and _ the 
Huntingtons, who gave 
the Far-West railroads, 
are duly inscribed in our 
history books. The Fairs, 
the Mackays and_ the 
Haggins who brought pre- 








West. Still less was it 
thirst for fame. 

What spurred him to 
accomplish what he did 
accomplish is in itself a 
story rich in suggestion 
for those eager to win 
their way in the world, 
anxious to find fruitful 
opportunity. 

Mitchell, after arriving 
in the West, quickly dis- 
covered that he would 
have to create opportuni- 
ty if he were to make 
headway. 

Briefly, he found him- 
self a salesman without 
a market for his goods. 

He grasped that it 
would be necessary to es- 
tablish new industries to 
provide outlets. 

He represented in the 
West the then modest 
Edison factory supplying 
incandescent electric lights 
and the few other electric 
products manufactured in 
those days, forty years 
ago. Had Indians been 








cious metals and other 
minerals from the bowels 
of the earth, won their 
meed of recognition. Such 
names, also, as Flood, 
Stanford, D. O. Mills, 
and Dollar are not un- 
known. 

One name that de- 
serves to be known is un- 
known, the name of a typical West- 
ern pioneer, a physical as well as a 
mental giant, a trail-blazer, an up- 
builder, a torch-bearer for advanc- 
ing civilization. 

T he progress of a modern nation, 
it has been said, can be measured by 
the progress of its lighting. Where 
artificial lighting is primitive, the 


for his products. 


Sidney Z. Mitchell 


Made his start in the Northwest some 40 years ago as a repre- 
sentative of the then modest Edison factory supplying electric 
lights and a few other electric products. 
opportunity; that is, he had to raise the money that built the 
power plants that produced the power that created the market 
To-day he is actively interested in guiding the 
destinies of more public utility plants than any other man in the 
world, and he has handled the raising of the capital for more 
utility plants than any other man in the world. 


power to create and develop indus- 
tries, thus paving the way, too, for 
the irrigation of soil and the grow- 
ing of alfalfa, apples and other fruits 
and crops which were to cause the 
land to blossom with prosperity. 
That man, that pioneer, that foun- 
dation-layer, that upbuilder, that giv- 
er of light and power, was Sidney Z. 


He had to create 


generous users of electric- 


ity he probably could 
have done well. They 
were curious, but they 


were not customers. They 
wanted to know how he 
put the light inside the 
little glass bulb, they 
wanted to know if it was 
a Chinaman’s hair that 
burned in it, they wanted 
to know how soon the light would 
burn out. White folks also evinced 
keen interest in the new contraption, 
but facilities for adopting it were 
few and far between. Mitchell might 
almost as well have tried to sell can- 
oes in the middle of the Sahara. 
Stumped ? 


Not at all. Just as Napoleon de- 
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clared that he would find a way out 
or make one, young Mitchell deter- 
mined to do likewise. Since there 
was no market, the only thing for 
him to do, he reasoned, was to make 
one. 

He chose Seattle, then a commu- 
munity of some 3,500 people, as his 
first field of operations. As there 
was no central station incandescent 
lighting business established any- 
where West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, there was no demand for elec- 
tric lights or anything else electri- 
cal. So he addressed himself to the 
task of transforming the town into 
a maker and con- 


ing must de successfully operating 
by a specified date, under penalty of 
forfeiting a heavy bond he was forced 
to put up—a little scheme probably 
hatched by the gas people, whose 
competitor he would become if he 
should succeed. 

Mitchell personally rounded up 
the necessary capital, and although 
the amount was only $10,000 it 
looked larger than ten millions or 
ten times ten millions was later to 
look to him. He applied himself 
with tremendous vigor to construct- 
ing the power plant. The main ma- 
chinery was hurried from the East. 
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or Mr. Mitchell lost his forfeit bond, 

There is temptation to record that 
Mitchell contemplated the destruc- 
tion with philosophic calm; but the 
unvarnished truth is that he didn’t, 
He stormed and swore. Had he 
been able to lay hands on the van- 
dal, he probably would have thrashed 
him into a hospital patient. But the 
fiend had fled. (Later Mitchell ran 
across him serving sentence for mur- 
der.) 

What could be done? The country 
was blockaded by snow. Trains 
couldn’t get through. Duplicate 
machinery, therefore, could not be 
obtained in time 





sumer of electricity. 

Mitchell, then in 
his early twenties, 
found himself in the 
position many thou- 
sands of ambitious 
young men _ have 
found themselves in: 
he had an idea but 
not the capital nec- 
essary to carry it 
out. Thomas A. 
Edison had not then 
advanced very far 


beyond the stage 
where all his book- 
keeping was done 


on two spikes, one 
for unpaid bills, the 
other for paid bills. 
So it was useless to 
look to headquar- 
ters for funds to 
build an_ electric 
plant. Whereas lots 
of men with ambi- 
tion never get be- 
yond this crossroad, 








from the other side 
of the continent. 
“Neither the nec- 
essary parts nor the 
necessary men _ to 
make them were 
to be had locally,” 
relates Mr. Mitchell. 
“There was nothing 
for me to do but tac- 
kle the whole job 
myself. It couldn’t 
possibly be done— 
anybody in the busi- 
ness would have told 
me that. All I knew 
was that it must be 
done, that it had to 
be done. Never be- 
fore and never since 
have I worked as I 
then worked to re- 
pair that terrible 
destruction. Some- 
how, by patching 
and using odds and 
ends improvised lo- 
cally, it was done 








Mitchell resolved 
that he would. 

A veritable giant 
in stature, pulsat- 
ing with health, radiating enthusiasm, 
his personality made a favorable im- 
pression when he first approached the 
local authorities. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with every phase of the infant 
electric industry, he was able to pre- 
sent an attractive picture of his plan. 

Not unnaturally, he encountered 


skepticism. Would this novelty 
work? Would it be dangerous? 


Would it be dependable? Would the 
cost be reasonable? Would it be more 
desirable than gas? Would this 
youthful “promoter” prove a fly-by- 
night adventurer? Was the Edison 
lamp a toy? Would citizens who 
put money into the project be 
fleeced ? 

Young Mitchell had an honest face, 
an impressive physique, a quick- 
working mind; his previous record 
inspired confidence. All questions 
were answered satisfactorily, even if 
all doubts were not removed. An 
agreement was finally reached, but 
it contained the stipulation that light- 


Mitchell’s first hydroelectric power plant, at Spokane, Wash., built in 
1886, consisting of one 40 horsepower machine, then the largest generator 


on the Pacific Coast. 


Mitchell directed every detail of its 
installation and contrived success- 
fully to solve every problem that 
arose, notwithstanding that sufficient 
trained help was not to be had. He 
pushed operations so _ energetically 
that he had visions of being able to 
start the juice flowing ahead of sched- 
ule. He would convince the doubters 
that their misgivings were utterly un- 
founded. 

Then tragedy! 

On the eve of setting the light- 
giving machinery in motion a me- 
chanic who had given a lot of trouble 
got drunk and was taken to task by 
Mitchell. During the night the vil- 
lain entered the plant and, with dia- 
bolical ingenuity, smashed the most 
vital parts of the equipment. Ap- 
paratus which could not be replaced 
except from the Edison factory was 
hopelessly wrecked. 

This happened just before Christ- 
mas—and the juice had to be started 
flowing before December 31 (1885) 


just in the nick of 
time. Even after all 
these years, when I 
look back, it still 
haunts my mind like a nightmare.” 

But Seattle got its electric light 
and power plant, and Sidney Z. 
Mitchell got a new market for elec- 
tric light bulbs as well as for electric 
light and power. At an age whien 
most young men are wrestling with 
problems in their school books, he 
had become the intelligent, direct- 
ing head of a utility plant he himself 
had conceived, designed, and created. 

To-day he is actively interested in 
guiding the destinies of more pub- 
lic utility plants than any other man 
in the world. Not only so, but he 
has handled the raising of capital for 
more utility plants than any other 
man in the world. 

While it could probably be added 
very truthfully that he has reaped 
an unusual reward for his unparal- 
leled constructive efforts in the 
North, South, East and West and 
in foreign countries, yet he is known 
as a good partner and has created a 
great financial reward for the large 
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number of people who believe in 
him and always invest in his enter- 
prises. ; 

How did he fit himself for such 
achievements ? 

Born during the thick of the Civil 
War, at Dadeville, Alabama, Sidney 
Zollicoffer Mitchell inherited fight- 
ing blood—his forebears were men 
of energy and determination. The 
huge cotton plantation on which he 
grew up has been in the family near- 
ly a century—and is still owned by 
Sidney and his brother, Colonel R. 
A. Mitchell. Industry and judgment 
had brought the family prosperity 
and high standing among the old 
families of Alabama. The founder 
of the American Mitchell line mi- 
erated from Scotland early in the 
eighteenth century. 

When the South went to war, the 
father of Sidney poured out his 
wealth in the purchase of Confeder- 
ate bonds, and also took an active 
part in the struggle. The defeat of 
the South stripped the Mitchells, as 
it stripped other Southern landown- 
ers, of all their money. The mother 
died when Sidney was three, and the 
father when he was twelve. 

Although he had to work every 
Summer and attended school only 
in the Winter, he was ambitious to 
qualify for admission to Annapolis 
Naval Academy. Before he had fin- 
ished the necessary preliminary stud- 
ies, he was offered, because of his 
father’s war-time friendships, an ap- 
pointment without a competitive ex- 
amination. The son of another fam- 
ily coveted the appointment, and 
young Mitchell refused to take it 
except by a competitive examination 
to determine which was the better 
qualified. 

Mitchell knew that his education- 
al training had been inferior to that 
of his wealthy rival, but he was de- 




















One of Mitchell’s many subsequent developments—large hydroelectric 
generating plant. 


termined to accept no favors. What 
he did was to throw himself with 
intense zeal into his studies, coached 
by a capable teacher. Early and late 
he devoured his text books. 

When the day set for the examin- 
ation arrived, the whole population 
of Dadeville, both black and white, 
turned out to await announcement of 
the result. Many came from other 
parts on the same mission. Excite- 
ment was at such a pitch that trouble 
was feared. 

When the Chairman of the Ex- 
amining Board appeared, paper in 
hand, and proclaimed Mitchell the 
victor, pandemonium broke loose. 
The incident which sticks out most 
prominently in Mitchell’s mind was 
the action of a former Mitchell slave, 
a six-feet negro, who leaped high in 
the air, hurrahed, and shouted so that 
he was heard above all the din, “I 

















Another of Mitchell’s modern power plants—one of the largest steam-electric 


generating stations in the south. 





knowed we Mitchells would get it. 
You can’t beat us Mitchells.” 

So it was going to prove. Mid- 
shipman Mitchell did as well after 
getting in as he did in the test to get 
in. On graduating, four years later, 
in 1883, he was sent to the “U. S. S. 
Trenton” at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Here he took part in an historical 
piece of work, namely, the equipping 
of that ship with incandescent lights, 
the first battleship in the world to be 
so equipped. The “Trenton” was 
being put into order to take home the 
members of a special Korean Mis- 
sion, via Europe. This Mission in- 
cluded a Prince of the Royal Blood 
and was the first step of the Hermit 
Kingdom to establish intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

The battleship proudly took to sea, 
radiant with her new incandescent 
lights. All went well while the 
weather was fair. But when a gale 
blew up and rough seas were encoun- 
tered, the fire alarm began to ring 
with alarming frequency. When the 
proverbially turbulent Bay of Biscay 
was struck, fires burst forth in such 
rapid succession that powder maga- 
zines were in danger. The art of 
insulation had not then been learned. 
The wires were covered with ordin- 
ary cotton. When the battleship 
rolled and pitched the seams opened, 
salt water was shipped, soaked the 
cotton insulation, and the woodwork 
was set on fire. Although they had 
no precedents or experience to guide 
them, they ripped out all the crude 
insulation when they reached Gibral- 
tar and did the job over so thorough- 
ly that no. further trouble was ex- 
perienced. 

The “Trenton’s” reception at Gib- 
raltar was exciting. Arriving off the 
famous Fort at night, the “Trenton” 
sent up rockets, to signal the flag- 
ship of the United States Mediter- 
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ranean Squadron which had planned 
to meet the “Trenton” there—but 
wasn’t on hand. The world was then 
agog over the struggle between the 
British and the French for domi- 
nation of Egypt and control of the 
Suez Canal. It was feared that the 
British and the French fleets, both 
mobilized, might start hostilities at 
any moment. The wholly unexpect- 
ed rocket signals threw the tense 
British fleet into a spasm. ‘ Was it 
a signal from the French flagship 
that hostilities should begin? 

The searchlights were immediately 
turned in the direction of the “Tren- 
ton” and focused on her. The ef- 
fect on those aboard was as if hand- 
fuls of sand had been thrown in their 
eyes. They were annoyed But they 
schemed to get even. After much 
cabling to Washington and wiring 
to Paris two of the most powerful 
four-lamp searchlight machines were 
purchased in Paris and rushed to the 
“Trenton” by special train. These 
machines were of the same type as 
those used by the British, except that 
the power of each four-lamp gener- 
ator was concentrated into one lamp. 


Chooses Life’s Work 


When the “Trenton” was ready to 
leave she again sent up rockets and 
again drew a battery of searchlights. 
Then the “Trenton’s’” super-search- 
light got busy. The instant it was 
concentrated upon the manipulators of 
the British searchlights they were ab- 
solutely blinded and threw up their 
hands to cover their eyes. After 
mowing them down one by one the 
“Trenton,” then called “The Pride 
of the United States Navy,” steamed 
away. This was the first American 
warship to be equipped with search- 
lights. 

At Alexandria young Mitchell was 
transferred from the “Trenton” to 
“U.S. S. Quinnebaug” of the Medi- 
terranean Squadron, and after two 
years service returned to the United 
States. 

The uneventful routine of the 
naval service palled on young Mit- 
chell. He yearned for the oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative. Ad- 
miral Ammen secured a job for him 
in Nicaragua in connection with the 
proposed canal but when he ran into 
two school chums who were organiz- 
ing electric light companies under 
Edison licenses, Mitchell got a re- 
lease from the Admiral and eagerly 
seized the opportunity to see the Edi- 
son management. All the best, near- 
by territories, he learned, had already 
been assigned to others. A friend 
from Seattle had been telling young 
Mitchell of the wonders of that town 
—‘TIt’s going to be a second Chicago 
in no time,” the Seattleite enthusi- 
astically assured him. ‘That terri- 
tory was open, for the reason that 
no electric agent would go there. 
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Comparison of Gross Earnings and Service 


| 
Of Electric Power and Light, Electric Railway and Manufactured Gas | 
Properties of Companies (in the United States Only) Associated 
With Electric Bond and Share Company and of the Total 

of All Such Properties in the United States for | 

Calendar Year 1924 | 





Service: 


Elec. Ry.—Passengers Carried 
Manufact’d Gas—Mcf. Sendout 








Per Cent. 
of Electric 
Electric Bond and 
Bond and Share Com- 
: Total Share Associated _ panies to 
Gross Earnings: United States Companies in U.S. Total U.S. 
Electric Power and Light.... $1,335,000,000! $114,020,942 8.5 
Hilectfic Ramway ..<c0csceces 951,500,0002 27,374,744 2.9 
Manufactured Gas .......... 439,000,0008 14,114,723 $2 
Total for 3 Services......... $2,725,500,000 $155,510,409 &. 


Elec. Pr. and Lt.—Kwh. Output 59,000,000,0004 
15,750,000,0002 
445,800,0005 


1Based on estimate supplied by National Electric Light Association. 
“Based on estimate supplied by American Electric Railway Association. 
3Based on estimate supplied by American Gas Association. 

4Based on estimate of United States Geological Survey. 

5Based on American Gas Association’s estimate of sales. 


5,452,156,675 9.2 
502,502,187 3.2 
12,924,848 2.9 











Mitchell, already well grounded 
in the theories of electricity at Anna- 
polis and enlightened by his eventful 
experiences on the “Trenton,” de- 
cided to make electricity his life’s 
work. He saw in it infinite possibil- 
ities. 

“Be Thorough” His Motto 


His motto had always been “be 
thorough; try to know your job bet- 
ter than any one else.” He knew there 
was no talent to draw on in the 
Northwest, and before he could hope 
to organize and establish electric 
light companies on a firm basis in 
that wild country he must first learn 
every phase of the practical side of 
the business. So, without hesitation, 
he donned overalls and went to work 
at Edison’s original Goerck Street 
(New York) factory, then of Lilli- 
putian dimensions yet ample and the 
leader in the then infant electric busi- 
ness. 

His naval education and experi- 
ence enabled him to master quickly 
every department of constructing the 
then very simple electric generators 
and testing them for shipment. The 
next thing was to master the art of 
distributing electricity to custom- 
ers. This he did by working as a day 
laborer for one of the leading firms 
of electrical contractors in New York. 
Having thus mastered every depart- 
ment of the embryo business he wis 
ready to strike out. 

The untamed Northwest, then 
very sparsely settled, had no terrors, 
but rather attractions for Sidney 
Mitchell. He was a born fighter. 
Big of build, bigness attracted him. 
The vastness of the West had a 
strong appeal. Pioneering harmon- 
ized with his temperament. He 





wasn’t afraid to rough it. Although 
his training had been mostly techni- 
cal, he felt that the business world 
contained. larger opportunities. He 
was eager to test his ability in the 
buying and selling field. 

Thus it was that he came to do 
what, as already told, he did in Seat- 
tle. 


But his ambitions quickly outgrew 
that limited field of operations. Why 
not duplicate achievement elsewhere? 


Twenty Years of Pioneering 


Then followed twenty years of in- 
defatigable pioneering, pioneering of 
incalculable value in accelerating the 
development of a big stretch of Paci- 
fic Coast territory. Sidney Z. 
Mitchell introduced electricity not to 
two or three towns and communities, 
but to practically all the towns and 
villages of any consequence in British 
Columbia and in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. Also he and _ his 
Spokane associates established the 
first telephone system in Eastern 
Washington, hooking up Spokane 
with the Coeur d’Alene mines. Much 
of the work, indeed most of the work, 
he had to do himself. The procedure 
entailed was such that he could dele- 
gate few of the problems and respon- 
sibilities to others. 


How did he operate? What was 
the modus operandi? Why was he 
able to achieve so much? 


He would go to a place, analyze 
its potentialities, and if he formed 
the judgment that an electric plant 
could be established advantageously. 
he tackled the task of converting the 
leading citizens to this view. Some- 
times he realized that if he could win 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Twelve Tips on 


Success and Happiness 


Tip No. 3—Help Those Below You Who Are Less Fortunate 


HIS Tip means that you 
| should always pass on a bit 
of your luck. If some one 
gives you a quarter, give a nickel 
to a kiddie. If a stroke of luck or 
a fortunate investment brings you 
$25 or $25,000, give $5 to your 
mother or sister, or $1,000 to a 
needy hospital. 

This is for your own sake, re- 
member. It is not a price to pay 
for Heaven, nor a bribe to avoid 
Hell. It is the one way to get 
Success and Happiness, both. 

Learn. Then teach. 

Get. Then give. 

This is a law of life. It is a 
principle of human nature. It is 
one of the bedrock facts that can- 
not be changed by legislation. 

Few men can be like Andrew 
Carnegie and give away $300,000,- 
000. But every one can 
give away twenty min- 


By Herbert N. Casson 


The mother thinks only of fashion. 
The children think only of sport. 
And none of them care for each 
other. That is what life is like, in 
most of the big houses of the 
world. 

In such homes, the children are 
ruined; and eventually they pull 
down the whole structure on top 
of the heads of their parents. 

The children are brought up 
without duties. They are waited 
upon by servants. They are not 
taught to serve nor to help any 
one. 

It must be admitted that there 
is an element of ruthlessness in 
business. Heavy responsibilities 
make men serious; and usually, 
they make men hard. 

You can’t get money without 
paying a price for it; and most men 


the helpless and the self-helping 
—these two classes and no others. 

No one should help the loafers 
—the slackers—the whiners—the 
hangers-on. 

But the vast mass of ordinary 
people are right-minded and worth 
helping. Thousands need just a 


little help. 


No matter how brilliant you 
may be, you should always keep 
in touch with unpretentious peo- 
ple. Keep in touch with PEopLe, 
not with dogs and horses only— 
not with ledgers only—not with 
directors only. 

It is not enough to write a check 
for a -hospital. That won’t keep 
you human. Go and see one of 
your ill employees. Bring him 
flowers and a novel. That would 
be more like it. 

Too many capitalists 
get caught in their own 








utes a day. Everybody 
can help somebody. 

The point is that you 
must become a Leader 
and a Teacher at once, 
and not wait until you 
are very rich and very 
wise. 

If you have $500 and 
don’t help any one, you 
may be sure that you 








Sa must keep pace with 
strength—that is the fact to bear 
is mind. 
F you can keep your heart tender 
while your brain grows abler, then 
your success won’t hurt you. 


system. They build a 
big mechanism and 
then find they cannot 
escape from it. They 
are like the Dutchman 
who built a_ great 
sausage machine and 
then fell into it and 
came out Bologna. 
There are five kinds 











of men who make a 





wouldn’t help any one 
if you had $5,000,000. 

In fact, a much higher percent- 
age is given by the poor than by 
the rich. The poor help each other 
more than the rich help them. 
Everybody who has lived in the 
slums knows that. 

Just as the law of health is— 
energy in; energy out—so the law 
of mental and moral health is— 
get; then give. 

if you can always remain a true 
Boy Scout, and do a good turn 
every day, then the wealth of the 
Rockefeller family wouldn’t do you 
any harm. 

Success is dangerous. If you 
doubt this, go to a rich men’s club 
and look at the hard faces. Look 
at the thin slits of mouths and the 
leather nostrils and the granite 
eyes. 

Look at the so-called homes of 
most rich men—homes without 
home life—without privacy or af- 
fection. 

The father thinks only of money. 





pay too much. They give THEM- 
SELVES for their money. 

As Andrew Carnegie once said 
to me—‘“Very few millionaires 
laugh.” They lose their joy of life 
and their kindliness and their so- 
ciability. Carnegie didn’t. But he 
was a rarity. 

How to battle for your own in- 
terests without thinking only of 
yourself—that is the problem. It 
can be done. There are thousands 
of successful business men who are 
kindly and simple and sympathetic. 

How to avoid being self-centered 
and morbid! How to hold fast to 
friends as one’s fortune grows 
larger! How to keep human and 
get rich! That 1s the problem. 

As soon as a man realizes that 
he has a bit of surplus strength, 
he must make a daily habit of 
helping lame dogs over stiles. 

If he sees a lad below him, 
climbing in spite of falls, he must 
give him a hand. He must help 


failure of their lives, al- 
though some of them 

become very famous or very rich. 
These five varieties are: 

1—Tue Macuine. The man who 
puts routine first. He is often effi- 
cient, but he pays a high price for 
his success. He is often regarded 
as a man to be envied, but in his 
heart there is nothing but ashes 
and cinders. 

2—Tue Miser. The man who 
holds fast to all that he gets. He 
loves gold and property more than 
anything else. He has a certain 
joy in ownership, but in the end 
his joy turns to fear and empti- 
ness. 

3—Tue Hermit. The man who 
hoards personal feelings as a miser 
hoards gold. He is the bookworm 
or the collector of antiques or the 
man with a lonely hobby of some 
kind. Such men are often happy 
in a weird way; but they are not 
really men among men. They are 
only broken scraps of human 


(Continued on page 334) 


7 Future of Light and Power 
As Leaders See It 


Wants Free Hand 


to Expand 
By Guy E. Tripp 


President, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


OWER alone will save us from 
sinking to the condition of China 
as our population increases and our 
lands become worked to their maxi- 
mum possibilities; and only by in- 
creasing our use 





of power shall we 
be able to raise 
our living stand- 
ards to their high- 
est levels. 

Fortunately, we 
have _ sufficient 
water power and 
coal to insure an 
ample supply of 
power for many generations to come; 
and we have in our electric power 
industry the men and organizations 
that can be depended upon to develop 
and distribute this power in the most 
economical and effective manner that 
human brains can devise. 

The only danger I can see threaten- 
ing electrical development is an illy- 
informed public opinion. If our 
power companies were to be sub- 
jected to treatment similar to that ac- 
corded the railroads, electrical devel- 
opment will be hampered by restrict- 
ing private initiative and drying up 
the sources of capital for new work, 
and the chief losers in the long run 
would be the people themselves. 

I am certain that no method for 
carrying out electrical development 
can be more effective than the one we 
are now employing, namely, private 
enterprise under public regulation. 

But this method is being threat- 
ened from two different directions— 
by the advocates of government own- 
ership, and by those who seek to con- 
fine power development within cer- 
tain narrow lines laid down by antic- 
ipatory legislation. 

Government ownership of large 
power systems is impracticable. Gov- 
ernment ownership cannot save con- 
sumers money ; it cannot provide bet- 
ter protection to the public than our 
present system of public utility reg- 
ulation; and it would hamper scien- 
tific electrical invention and progress, 
which have been, and will be, so 
vital to the nation’s welfare. 

On the other hand, laws compel- 
ling electrical development to follow 
specific plans or recommendations of 














some public bureau would be danger- 
ous. Electrical apparatus and prac- 
tice have not yet become standard- 
ized; revolutionary inventions are 
being made continually; and the 
United States is constantly changing 
as to its economic conditions, indus- 
try, and population. 

Under these conditions, it is impos- 
sible for a group of advisors, no mat- 
ter how expert, to determine just 
what future course electrical develop- 
ment should pursue. This must be 
left to the unhampered consensus of 
the best judgment of the electric 
power industry. 

About thirty years ago an era of 
railroad baiting was inaugurated, and 
as a result the railroads are now ten 
years behind in their development 
schedules. This has hampered our 
prosperity and increased the cost of 
living of every one in the country. If 
the electrical power industry were to 
be treated in a similar manner, elec- 
trical development will be delayed for 
perhaps a generation. 





Trend Away From 
Public Ownership 
By John B. Miller 


President, 
Southern California Edison Company 


ROM a public utility standpoint, 
1925 in California promises to be 
one of the most prosperous years the 

industry has ever experienced. 
There have been abundant rains 
and snows in 





the high moun- 
tains, guarantee- 
ing abundant 
water power, and 
there have been 
late rains in the 
valleys which 
have been of the 
very greatest 
value to the fruit, 
cotton, grain, and other soil products, 
while industry generally in the cities 
is in a good, sound, healthy condi- 
tion. 

Nationally, I think the most nota- 
ble development, and that which will 
prove to be most beneficial to the 
country at large, is the great change 
which has come about in public 
ownership sentiment. Ten years ago 
there was quite a trend of public 
sentiment towards public ownership, 
due in the most part to propaganda 
put out by demagogic politicians, 














who saw an opportunity in municipal 
or public ownership to further their 
political fortunes. 

To-day this condition has changed, 
and the trend of public sentiment js 
in the opposite direction, and this has 
come about very largely through 
actual experience with public or gov- 
ernment ownership and management, 
and also through public regulation, 
and especially because of the growth 
of the customer-ownership move- 
ment. 





Power Costs Less 
Than Before War 
By Frank L: Dame 


President, 
The North American Company 


‘i HE population of the United 
States increased 42 per cent. 
from 1902 to 1924. Meanwhile, elec- 
trict output increased 2,360 per cent., 
and the per capita use of electricity in- 
creased 1,512 per 
cent. 

Immediately the 
question arises as 
to whether the 
saturation point is 
near. If so, is 
the electric indus- 
try due for a halt 
in its onward 
rush? If not, will 
the stupendous growth of the past 
two decades continue? 

A survey of the situation demon- 
strates that the American appetite for 
more and more kilowatt hours is con- 
stantly increasing and with the new 
developments and applications should 
continue to increase for many years 
to come. Approximately 9,000,000 
of the nation’s 22,000,000 homes are 
yet to be wired. Only about a third 
of the country’s industries are getting 
the cheap and dependable power 
available through central station serv- 
ice. The present per capita com- 
sumption of 485 k.w.h. is small 1n- 
deed compared with the consumption 
warranted by the conveniences, the 
economies, and the greater produc- 
tivity available from greater use. 
May we not a few years hence find 
that America consumes a thousand 
or more k.w.h. per inhabitant? 

With steadily mounting demand 
for current and with astonishing 
operating economies constantly being 
effected by power companies, rates 
are becoming lower and lower. The 
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average price to-day of electricity is 
8 per cent. less than before the war, 
notwithstanding substantially higher 
labor and material costs. Intercon- 
nection, better designed and better 
built generating and transmission 
equipment, and new inventions of 
many kinds all play parts in assuring 
the public in the future even a more 
widespread and dependable electric 
service than it is receiving to-day 
in this or any other country. 

With such facts it seems obvious 
that, big though it is, the electrical in- 
dustry is hardly out of its swad- 
dling clothes. 

Securities of sound public utilities 
offer investors the opportunity to 
share in the profits of a swiftly grow- 
ing, essential, regulated public serv- 
ice; a public service dedicated to ele- 
vating the living standards of every 
American home. 





Super-Power Boon 
to Country 
By A. E. Fitkin 


President, 
National Public Service Corporation 


T is my belief that the one big 

factor which is wielding the 
greatest influence and generating the 
greatest impetus ever given for the 
complete development and widespread 
use of electrical 
energy inthe 
United States, is 
the gigantic de- 
sign of a super- 
power system for 
the entire country. 
The contemplation 
of this great en- 
terprise opens a 
new chapter in the 
romance of American achievement as 
breath-taking, in my opinion, as any 
other of the really stupendous and 
romantic accomplishments in the his- 
tory of American industry and com- 
merce, 


I know of no other thing in the 
history of American progress which 
so truly defines that overworked term 
“co-operation” as this scheme of in- 
terchange power lines crisscrossing 
the continent and making for constant, 
abundant supply of power, lowering 
of rates to a minimum and, because 
of these two prime factors, at once 
stabilizing utility investment from the 
investor’s point of view. 


In brief, it appears to me that this 
very plan incures for all time the 
ousiness of serving the public with 
power and energy as a stabilized busi- 


ness with an unlimited field of oper- 
ation, 

















Growth is Based 


on Service 
By Charles G. Dubois 


President, Western Electric Company 


HE remarkable development 
which has taken place in the elec- 
trical industry within the past few 
years has been a source of gratifica- 
tion to all of us who are a part of it. 
A great many fac- 
tors have contrib- 
uted to this devel- 
opment, but in one 
aspect at least it 
has a peculiar sig- 
nificance. At no 
time in the com- 
mercial history of 
the world, I sup- 
pose, has there 
been a more striking example of the 
results which may be achieved when 
the various parts of an industry co- 
ordinate their efforts in the interest 
of its development as a whole. 

The retarding influence of com- 
mercial misunderstandings and jeal- 
ousies, both as between the parts of 
the industry itself and the industry 
in its relations with others, has been 
largely absent in this business. All 
branches of it have recognized that 
they were associated in an undertak- 
ing with tremendous possibilities of 
growth for human service; and each 
in its field has, I think, concerned 
itself with making this service of 
electricity more popular and more 
universal in its use, and therefore of 
more value to the public. The indus- 
try has recognized that in such a vast 
future there is room enough for all 
of those who perform a useful eco- 
nomic service. 

All of us have come to recognize, 
I think, that the job of this industry 
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is first to serve the American public 
and our opportunity for growth, 
therefore, is measured by the kind of 
a job we do in rendering a useful 
service at a fair price, whether we 
happen to be manufacturers, or light 
and power companies, or distributors, 
or contractors, or dealers. 

Then we must be willing to tell the 
public about that service and about 
ourselves. We want people to buy 
what we have to sell, not grudgingly, 
but gladly, because they recognize 
that they get real value when they 
purchase electrical commodities and 
electric service. If we do a good job 
the public will demand a bigger job, 
and with confidence will invest in the 
industry the funds which are neces- 
sary to provide for our measuring up 
to these increasing responsibilities of 
public service. 





Three Factors in 
Better Service 
By M. S. Sloan 


President, Brooklyn Edison Company 


LECTRICITY, since Edison’s 

first central station, has recon- 
structed mankind’s whole scheme of 
existence, unquestionably for the bet- 
ter. With all that has been accom- 
plished put into 
the balance of 
values, I believe 
we are only at the 
beginning of its 
usefulness to 
mankind. 

There are three 
outstanding fac- 
tors in the situa- 
tion to-day oper- 
ating to increase its benefits: 

1. Mergers of companies and in- 
terconnection of generating plants. 
From these must come economies of 
administration, increased efficiencies 
of operation, reduction of investment 
in proportion to production of en- 
ergy, and a maximum use of natural 
resources which means true conser- 
vation. 

2. Farm and rural electric serv- 
ice. Improved living conditions in 
rural districts and more economic 
production of foodstuffs, with a 
larger margin of profit to the farm- 
ers, will result. 

3. Public relations work of the 
utilities. Include in this all measures 
tending to produce closer harmony 
between public and utilities, from 
publicity to customer-ownership of 
securities. The net result is the be- 
ginning of an era of co-operation 
instead of costly conflict. 

I believe we have lived through the 
period of exploitation, and the period 
of development, into the period. of 
Service. Progress is not ended. Re- 
search will continue unflaggingly ; in- 
vention will produce improvements ; 
dictates of efficiency will create big- 
ger companies, bigger plants, all-em- 
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bracing distribution systems. A dim- 
inution of demand is not in sight. 
The saturation point is merely a de- 
bating point in the idler moments of 
engineers. 

We have the best service, broadly 
speaking, in the world, and the wid- 
est use of it. But it will improve, it 
must improve, technically, and on the 
social side, by which I mean a raising 
of the ethical standards of the indus- 
try and a greater attention to the 
users of our service as human beings. 
Our rate structures are now in proc- 
ess of reconstruction with these con- 
siderations in view as well as purely 
economic considerations; and I be- 
lieve this tendency will continue. 
Technical improvements and econo- 
mies due to mergers and consolida- 
tions will contribute to a lowering of 
rates. 

Electric securities are already 
highly attractive to investors. With 
a rapidly growing, sound, publicly 
regulated industry such as ours, I can 
foresee no possibility of a cessation 
of the flow of capital from a steadily 
increasing number of _ investors, 
which. will finance the industry’s 
future developments. 

The future, it seems to me, will be 
not so much what we make it as what 
the public makes it. This mighty, 
mysterious energy which we purvey 
and its value to mankind are bigger 
than our industry. We can always 
be sure of one thing: that, as we 
adapt it to service, we shall receive 
our reward. 





End of Expansion 


Not in Sight 
By H. Hobart Porter 


President, American Water Works 
& Electric Company 


HE outstanding feature of the 

industrial and commercial life of 
our country during the first quarter 
of this century is the enormous in- 
crease in the production and con- 
sumption of elec- 
tric power. 

To find a par- 
allel, it is neces- 
sary to go back to 
the business awak- 
ening during the 
years following 
the invention of 
the steam engine. 

The _ resulting 
improvement in the welfare, comfort, 
and happiness of millions is not less 
evident and important than our in- 
creased power to produce wealth. 

The wide and insistent demand for 
electric energy, its mobility and 
adaptability to the needs of all men, 
the economy and dependability result- 
ing. from centralized generation and 
long distance transmission, the sta- 

















bilizing effect of intelligent public 
regulation, has induced billions of 
dollars to flow into the industry, not 
only from the funds of the large in- 
vestor, but from the savings of the 
millions of people who use the 
service. ‘ 

No one who is familiar with the 
growth of the electric industry in the 
past twenty-five years would under- 
take to place a limit to its expansion ; 
certainly it will not cease until the 


most useful and cheapest form of en- ' 


ergy is everywhere available. 





Raps Speculation 
in Utility Stocks 
By J. J. O’Brien 


President, H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany. 

N general the actual public util- 

ity situation is better than it 
ever has been, but there are cer- 
tain tendencies which should be 
checked. The elecrtic and gas 
properties of the 
nation are in 
splendid condi- 
tion to meet 
rapidly increas- 
ing demands for 
pervice. Capital 
for new _ con- 
struction and for 
economical _re- 
financing is com- 
paratively easy to obtain. The 
customer-ownership movement has 
given us multitudes of small share- 
holders and public opinion is im- 
measurably better than a few years 
ago. 

On the other hand, the popularity 
of utility securities combined with 
an easy money situation has 
brought a speculative element into 
these securities, particularly stocks, 
with the result that a large num- 
ber of utility stocks are selling at 

















prices beyond their immediate in-_ 


trinsic worth. 

Such a condition has surrounded 
public utility properties with an 
atmosphere of excessive profits un- 
justified by actual conditions. The 
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utilities are sound and their out- 
look is excellent; their earnings 
are good, but these earnings are 
limited to a moderate return and 
utility securities should not be sub- 
jected to violent speculative move- 
ments. 

I do not like to see the public 
misled into a false idea of utility 
earnings and thereby induced to 
retaliate by agitations for un- 
reasonably low rates and oppres- 
sive legislation. The utilities are 
trying to do their work well, ex- 
tend their services, improve effici- 
encies and work towards lower 
rates to the consumer. Given a 
fair chance, I am confident we can 
still further cut consumer-cost, but 
this is possible only with the fair- 
manded co-operation of the public. 





Public Relations 
Improving 
By Thomas W. Martin 


President, Alabama Power Company 


N our opinion, the most impor- 
tant problems in the utility sit- 
uation to-day are public relations, 
which are based in large part upon 
the quality of service rendered by 
the individual 
| wt utility, and upon 
‘ the ability of the 
officers of the va- 
rious central sta- 
tion companies to 
plan and carry 
through sound 
financing pro- 
grams. The in- 
dustry as a whole 
knows of, and appreciates the em- 
phasis Fores is placing on the im- 
portance of public relations in the 
management of public utilities, and 
I think it has come to realize that 
there is none other more depend- 
ent upon the confidence and co- 
operation of the public than are 
the utilities. 

Much progress has been made in 
creating and fostering satisfactory 
public relations in the past few 
years. The policy recently inau- 
gurated by many of the larger com- 
panies of letting the public know 
of their operating and financing 
problems through the media of 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, together with the wide distri- 
bution of utility securities, is fast 
building a-lasting and a greater 
goodwill than the utilities have 
ever before enjoyed. 

Customers of utilities may look 
forward in the future to better un- 
derstanding between the utilities 
and themselves, and they are 


(Continwed on Page 342) 
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This Article Reviews Record of Achievement by Which 


Alabama Power Company Wins 
Forbes Public Service Cup 


Highest Award in National Contest to Determine the Most Constructive 
Public Relations Campaign Carried on By a Light and Power 
Company in Local Territory During the Last Year 


HE REAL measure of a pub- 

lic relations campaign is 

found in the answer to the 

question, “Has it built favorable 
public opinion ?” 

If it has not, the best intentions 
in the world and the most elabor- 
ate machinery for carrying out 
those intentions are worthless. 

In awarding the Forses public 
service cup to the Alabama 
Power Company the judges 


By Johnson Heywood 


corporation, especially if it happens 
to be a large one, a monopoly and, 
worst of all, engaged in rendering 
a public service. 

As a result of a four years’ cam- 
paign of education the Alabama 
Company has entirely changed its 
status. In 1924, 92.6 per cent. of : 
the newspapers were definitely in 
favor of the power company and 


it used in changing public opinion 
as the fact that it was rendering 
a real service not only in provid- 
ing a reliable supply of power but 
in building up the state of Ala- 
bama. 

The public relations work proper 
consisted chiefly of letting the pub- 
lic know what it was doing. 

Instead of keeping its effective 
methods a secret, the com- 
pany was generously will- 








considered not only the in- 
tentions of the company, 
and the machinery for car- 
tying them out, but above 
all the results which were 
achieved. 

The Alabama Power 
Company, in addition to a 
most complete exhibit of 
all the advertising and lit- 
erature used in its public 
relations campaign, set 
forth its record of achieve- 
ment in 1924 in a beauti- 
fully illustrated bound vol- 
ume, specially compiled 


Winners in Forbes 
Public Service Contest 


HE following 
awarded first, 


companies 
second, 


Alabama Power Company 
Nebraska Power Company 


Consumers Power Company 
of Michigan 


In addition to the certificate of highest 


were 
and third 
prizes, respectively, by the judges in the 
national public utility contest conducted 
by Fores: 


| ing to make them public 
property through the me- 
dium of the Forses contest, 
so that all other public 
utilities can benefit by us- 
ing such of the methods 
as they wish. 

Of the hundreds _ of 
things the company did for 
the section which it serves, 
three activities stand out 
as the high lights. It is 
difficult to arrange them in 
the order of their impor- 
tance, but perhaps the most 
spectacular, especially to 


and printed for this contest. 

The results, as recorded 
in the book of achieve- 
ments, may be summarized 
as follows: 

In 1920 the company was 
decidedly unpopular in the 
territory it served as indi- 


award, the Alabama Power Company 
was presented the Forses Public Service 
Cup, a handsome silver trophy. Win- 
ners of second and third prizes were 


presented engraved certificates of 
award, 
The judges were Bruce Barton, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Thomas F. 


the people of the South, 
was its efforts to combat 
the boll weevil which, by 
damaging the cotton crop, 
affects directly or indirect- 
ly, the prosperity of every 
Southerner. 


cated by the fact that 99.1 
per cent of the newspapers 
in the state were rabid 
against it and all of its 


works. Newspaper editor- Fortnightly” ; Roy Dickinson, “Printers’ 
ials may be relied upon to Ink”; and B. C. Forbes, Editor of 
reflect accurately the local ForBES. 








public opinion. In the con- 


Logan, Thomas F. Logan, Inc.; 
Thompson, Publicity Manager, Western 
Louis Wiley, New York 
”; M. C. Robbins, “Advertising 


Electric Co.; 
“Times 


Philip 


When, a year or two ago, 
it was found that calcium 
arsenate was the poison 
most effective in fighting 
this pest, the cotton plant- 
ers adopted the method so 
enthusiastically that exist- 
ing supplies and produc- 
ing capacities were heav- 























troversy over Muscle 
Shoals, public opinion in 
Alabama, as revealed by the press, 
was almost entirely in favor of the 
proposal of an individual who was 
not even a resident of the state, 
and against the home industry. 
The cause of this unpleasant 
condition lay, not in any shortcom- 
ings of the company, but in the 
ignorance on the part of the peo- 
ple as to its policies and what it 
was trying to accomplish, as well 
as in the suspicion with which 
most people habitually regard a 





frequently ran editorials praising 
its service to the state and the peo- 
ple. Remember that in 1920 only 
a pitiful .9 of one per cent. could 
see anything in favor of the com- 
pany. 

That would seem to be proof 
enough that the company’s public 
relations campaign had been a 
success. 

But in presenting its case in the 
Forbes competition, the company 
stresses not so much the methods 


ily overtaxed. It became 
evident that no sufficient 
supply of the poison was avail- 
able. The price naturally soared. 

The company thereupon directed 
one of its engineers to devote prac- 
tically all of his time to perfecting 
a process by which calcium arsen- 
ate could be produced in large 
quantities. He discovered that by 
an electrolytic process a more ef- 
fective form of the chemical could 
be made than by any method pre- 
viously known. 

When the new process was dis- 
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covered the power company turned 
over to an operating company a 
factory free of charge for a period 
of years. This plant made avail- 
able to the cotton growers a suffi- 
cient supply of the poison at a 
price which they could pay. 


This was appreciated by the 
farmers, and made easier the com- 
pany’s efforts to electrify the farms 
in its territory. 

At the close of 1924 more than 
100 miles of rural lines were in 
operation or in course of construc- 
tion, serving more than 2,000 farm 
customers. The company supplied 
the money and its engineers 
worked in unison with agricultural 
colleges and societies. 

The company in co-operation 
with the institutions interested in 
farm methods, operates experi- 
mental stations to determine the 
best ways for the farmer to use 
electricity and to educate both the 
farmer and his wife in these ways. 
The farmer, in spite of his remote 
location, gets power at the same 
rate as the city resident, which, 
incidentally, is low enough to per- 
mit electric cooking economically 
—a condition that is very rare. 


Attract New Industries 


The company’s engineers ac- 
quaint the farmer and all members 
of his household with all of the 
ways he can use electricity, how to 
achieve the most economical use of 
the current and how to correct any 
trouble that may occur, before the 
service becomes available for him. 

This education of the farmer is 
of great importance in building 
goodwill in a territory which is 
predominantly agricultural. The 
relief from drudgery is appreciated 
even more by the farmer than by 
the city dweller, for the work done 
by both the men and women on 
a farm is hard work indeed. To 
have a plentiful supply of cheap 
power available on the same terms 
as is accorded to the resident of a 
city is an uncommon privilege 
which farmers appreciate. 

But it is not enough merely to 
make life more worth living to the 
farmers. If they and all other resi- 
dents of a territory are to prosper 
in the greatest degree industries 
and the population that follows in- 
dustries must be attracted. 

This the company has done at 
its own expense. For three years 
the company has carried on a na- 
tion-wide advertising campaign in 
widely read magazines. Each ad- 
vertisement emphasizes some par- 
ticular locality, natural resources, 
state laws governing taxation, and 
every other possible inducement 
offered by Alabama to prospective 
investors in industrial enterprises. 
Reprints of these advertisements 
are used in direct mail campaigns. 

In addition the company uses 
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The Alabama Power Company operates hydroelectric and steam plants with over 
360,000 horsepower and has a connected load of over 500.000 horsepower. Above is a 
view of Lock 12 on the Coosa River, 110,000 horsepower. 


for the same purpose, motion pic- 
tures, exhibits at national and in- 
ternational expositions, radio 
broadcasting, and personal solicita- 
tion. 

Personal representatives of the 
company have been successful in 
influencing a great many compan- 
ies to locate in Alabama. 


Directly and almost wholly due 
to these activities of the company 
the number of spindles in cotton 
mills in the state have, in the past 
few years, increased in number 
from 79,000 to 1,500,000. Other in- 
dustries such as steel, cement, clay, 
wood-working and so on have for 
the same reason increased almost 
in the same proportion as cotton 
spinning. 


Customers Also Stockholders 


The company says that perhaps 
no other of its activities have done 
more to create popular goodwill 
and the desire to see it protected 
against unfair legislation than this 
effort to upbuild the state indus- 
trially. 

Although some utilities seem 
not to have discovered the fact, it 
is self-evident that one of the most 
effective ways to develop sympa- 
thetic and favorable public opinion 
is to make stockhclders of the 
company’s customers. 


The Alabama Power Compan 
decided to do this in 1920 at a 
time when everything seemed to 
be unfavorable to such an innova- 
tion. At that time there was not 
a single holder of the company’s 
stock in the entire state. Many 
small investors had recently been 
stung with purchases of wildcat 
stocks, the cost of living was at its 
highest, leaving the prospective 
small investor practically no sur- 
plus which he could invest, and 
confidence in the company’s ability 
to carry on and succeed was im- 
paired by abuse and persecution 
by politicians. 

In spite of this far from favor- 


able outlook for a _ stock-selling 
campaign the company went ahead 
and achieved remarkable results. 
To-day more than 10,000 resi- 
dents of Alabama have paid more 
than $12,000,000 for a total of 
about 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock in the company. Its securi- 
ties are held in every county, city, 
town, and hamlet in the state and 
even in many of the isolated rural 
communities where but few secur- 
ities of any other type are owned. 


Stock Selling Campaign 


Most of the stock has been sold 
by employees who are themselves 
stockholders. No professional 
stock salesmen are employed, al- 
though a few of the employees who 
have shown exceptional ability in 
selling are allowed to give their 
entire time to the work. Every 
employee, no matter how humble 
his regular work may be, is a stock 
salesman on commission. 


In addition to the commission, 
cash prizes are given weekly to 
those selling the most stock and 
each year a ninety-day contest is 
held for which additional prizes 
are offered. During the 1924 con- 
test 14,742 shares were sold. 

The substantial prizes induce 
the men to go out into the remote 
rural sections which are passed up 
by the ordinary type of stock 
salesmen. 

The stock selling campaign is 
backed up with regular advertising 
in more than 130 Alabama news- 
papers, which has resulted in a 
large volume of voluntary mail or- 
ders. 

The fundamental idea underly- 
ing all of the company’s efforts to 
improve public relations is that its 
prosperity is inextricably bound up 
with the well-being of every per- 
son in the territory which it serves. 
For that reason some of its ac- 
tivities have. no directly obvious 
connection with the sale of current, 
upon which, of course, the com- 
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pany’s prosperity must in the end 
depend. 


For instance, the company has 
donated twelve thoroughbred Her- 
eford bulls and a half-dozen thor- 
oughbred Jersey bulls to various 
agricultural organizations, primar- 
ily for the purpose of stimulating 
the cattle and dairy industries. It 
is well known that a farming com- 
munity which gives considerable 
attention to live stock is more pro- 
ductive and prosperous than one 
which confines itself to crop rais- 
ing. Incidentally, of course, this 
farsighted generosity breeds good- 
will among the rural population. 

The company makes handsome 
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A—— MOST CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLIC 


AQ — ON BY A LIGHT AND POWER - 


cash donations to educational in- 
stitutions which are trying to raise 
funds for worthy purposes, and 
donates the services of its employ- 
ees to make the campaigns success- 
ful. 

It has established several schol- 
arships in colleges, and gets many 
of its employees from the gradu- 
ates. 

Recently the company gave its 
high power radio broadcasting sta- 
tion to Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute so that data on crop con- 
ditions and better farming methods 
can be effectively disseminated 
among the farmers. 

Every Chamber of Commerce in 
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the state has been invited to use 
the broadcasting station for the 
purpose of boosting its own town. 
This has built goodwill among 
those influential organizations 
throughout the state. 

It has turned over the reservoirs 
at its hydroelectric plants to the 
state for use as fish hatcheries 
from which the waters of the state 
are restocked with game and food 
fish. 

In all of its dealings with cus- 
tomers the company follows a far- 
sighted policy. It does not consider 
that it has done its duty when it 


(Continued on page 352) 
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Artist’s sketch of handsome silver cup presented by Forbes Magazine to the Alabama Power Company. 
















Cheap Delivery Makes a Dent 
in High-Cost-of-Living 


In Cities Where Electric Light and Power Companies Have Co-Operated 
with Makers of Electric Trucks, Progress Is Being Made in 
Reducing Costs on Short-Haul Frequent-Stop Routes 


HE elimination of waste in in- 
dustry, as inspired by the 
United States Department of 
Commerce, is perhaps one of our big- 


gest present-day national motives. On 


By Raymond Zindle 


to the specific operating conditions to 
be met—thus securing a greater profit 
or enabling them to reduce prices to 
the consumer. 

Delivery is costing milk dealers 


all sides business men are 
concerned with this objective 
in devising ways and means 
of minimizing economic 
waste. 

Labor saving devices and 
improved plant facilities 
have already lowered pro- 
duction costs beyond any- 
thing that was conceived even 
only a decade ago, but dis- 
tribution costs have not sim- 
ilarly been reduced. In 
fact, in many lines of in- 
dustry distribution costs have 
been increased during the 
same period. The _ reason 
that a tube of tooth paste 
costing only 5 cents to make, 
for instance, sells for 40 
cents, is due to the high cost 
of distribution, and so on 
through the long list of com- 
modities which cost the ulti- 
mate consumer a price many 
times over the actual cost of 
manufacture. That is why 
Secretary Hoover’s program 
aims particularly toward the 
elimination of waste in dis- 
tribution. 

Outstanding among the 
high costs of distribution is 
the item of transportation 
and delivery expense. Major 
Elihu Church, Transporta- 
tion Engineer of the Port of 
New York Authority, has 
very appropriately pointed 
out that “the railroad is the 
most important link in the 
domestic transportation 
chain, because it spans the 
greatest distance, but it is 
not the most costly link.” 

The principal cost comes 
- in trucking to the railroad, 
trucking from the railroad to 


the consignee, and in delivery to the 


cents for delivery out of every dollar 
of income. Laundry owners are pay- 
ing 24 cents out of each dollar—and 

seldom know it. 
Other users of transportation are 
facing a similar situation. In 














Preparing the Way for 
Better City Haulage 


§ bmg HORSE has had his day 
in city transportation and 
delivery—statistics prove that. 
Gas and electric trucks, specially 
designed and fitted to do certain 
classes of work, are demanded 
by modern business. 


The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment recently made a sur- 
vey of city delivery conditions to 
determine the economies result- 
ing from the use of electric trucks 
where they are applicable. Cer- 
tain obstacles have hindered the 
progress of the electric truck in- 
dustry in parallel with the re- 
markable pace set by the gas 
truck industry. 


This article, by Raymond 
Zindle, Commodity Supervisor, 


The Society for Electrical De- 


velopment, tells how electric light 
and power companies are co-op- 
erating with the electric truck in- 
dustry in overcoming these ob- 
stacles and in developing eco- 
nomical and efficient electric 
haulage in New York City, Hart- 
ford, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities. 


fact, an investigation con- 
ducted by the Industrial Re- 
search Department of the 
Chicago “Tribune” showed 
that business men are paying 
from 18 to as high as 45 
cents for delivery costs out 
of every dollar of gross in- 
come. 

Surveys made by trans- 
portation engineers indicate 
that in practically every case 
these costs can be materially 
reduced if business men will 
select delivery equipment on 
the basis of transportation 
and cost analysis, applying in 
each instance that type of 
equipment which is_ best 
suited to the particular serv- 
ice required of it. There is no 
unit available to-day which 
is a cure-all for every trans- 
portation problem. A truck 
is only as efficient as the con- 
ditions under which it must 
operate. 

The public is beginning to 
appreciate the potential sav- 
ings to be effected by reduc- 
ing the high cost of delivery. 
Grasping this trend of public 
demand for more efficient 
and economical delivery, co- 
operative systems of pick-up 
and store-door delivery, plans 
for organizing intra - city 
cargo transportation service 
along public utility lines and 
a host of other means have 
been sponsored by various 
associations and individuals. 

The remarkable develop- 
ment of electrical service 











during the past forty years 





about 25 cents out of every dollar 


consumer. Especially in the field of 
consumer delivery, analysis shows, 
there is a tremendous opportunity for 
business men to reduce distribution 
costs by using the most economical 
means of transportation, according 


they take in—if they include every 
item which rightfully belongs under 
delivery. Bakers are paying about 
20 cents out of every dollar, every- 
thing included. Ice cream makers 
are spending between 25 and 30 


is the well known modern 
story of Aladdin. In the 


field of city delivery the electric truck 
serves a definite transportation need. 
It is predicted, in fact, that just as 
electricity has taken the place of more 
costly and less efficient power in in- 
dustry, in railway locomotives and 
street cars, as it has become the mod- 
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ern servant in the home, so electric 
trucks, because of their greater econ- 
omy of operation on frequent-stop, 
short-haul work, will come to be used 
for approximately 75 per cent. of 
all city transportation and delivery 
purposes. 

It was estimated by the late Dr. 
Charles P. Steinmetz that “if elec- 
tric trucks were now in use where 
gasoline trucks and horse-drawn vehi- 
cles are doing less efficient work, the 
saving in operating cost in the United 
States would total more than half a 
billion dollars annually—$57 5,000,000 
to be exact. In New York City alone 
the annual saving to present users of 


> ee 















Examples of the general utility of a 

4-ton crane mounted on a 5-ton electric 

truck. This material handling unit is 

being employed in a diversity of circum- 

stances to facilitate the handling of 

freight, cable, removing of huge piles of 
dirt, dredging, etc. 


electric trucks over other types of 
equipment is $6,900,000, and more 
than $50,000,000 could be saved if 
the electric truck were used for those 
purposes for which it is best suited.” 

Perhaps the biggest cost in city de- 
livery is ignorance. Business men 
have known that, waiving the push- 
cart and the bicycle, there are three 
available means—the horse, the gas 
truck and the electric truck—but 
most business executives have not 
gotten into the delivery situation. 
They have purchased on a first price 
basis or a hearsay basis, without 
studying their own delivery condi- 
tions to see which equipment will 
give the best performance at the low- 
est cost over a period of years. 

They have not taken into consid- 
eration that forty items go to make 
up the total cost of delivery, and that 
these items divide into thirteen classi- 
fications—that four of these have to 
do with investment, forming the basis 
for depreciation, interest, etc., and 
that nine classifications have to do 
with operating and maintenance costs. 

They have not always appreciated 
that an economical delivery system is 


often the deciding factor in whether 
their financial statement will show 
black or red figures at the end of the 
year. This fact is even more pro- 
nounced on a five or ten-year basis, be- 
cause often it is possible to get by for 
one year, due to inexpensive invest- 
ment in delivery vehicles; but inex- 
pensive investment in delivery equip- 
ment means quick and repeated re- 
placement, which shows up in the 
financial statement each succeeding 
year. 

That the horse is passing as a 
means of city delivery transport is ap- 
parent to even the most casual ob- 
server. Census figures show that, 








whereas the number of horses in 
cities and towns was 3,183,000 in 
1910, there was a reduction to 1,706,- 


000 in 1920. In New York City 
alone the number of horses has de- 
creased from 108,036 in 1917 to less 
than 50,000 at the present time. In 
1910 there were 80,000 horses in 
Chicago and 504 blacksmith shops; 
to-day there are less than 30,000 
horses and the number of blacksmiths 
has dropped to 204. These instances 
are typical of conditions in cities 
throughout the country. Modern 
business, as the facts prove, demands 
motorization of delivery service. 

In general, gas and electric trucks 
are not competitive. There are some 
routes where the two overlap, but on 
most routes there is absolutely no 
competition at all. Each is designed 
for a well-defined type of service. 
“The field for each, the gas and 
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the electric truck,” according to a 
manufacturer of both, “is determined 
by the length of the haul, which in 
turn is determined by the frequency 
of stopping and starting, a condition 
which depends upon two factors— 
congestion of traffic and multiplicity 
of deliveries. 

“On long hauls with few deliveries 
and little traffic the gasoline truck is 
more economical. At the other ex- 
treme, short-hauls with many stops, 
the electric truck has proved itself to 
be more economical. : 

“The field of the electric truck is 
practically the same in which the 
horse was formerly dominant; but 
compared with horses the electric 
truck has established an indisputable 
record of cutting hauling costs by a 
large fraction. The electric truck 
has from three to four times the 
speed of the horse and more than 
twice the cruising radius of a horse in 
both good and bad weather. It can 
be counted upon to do from one to 
one and one-half times the work of a 





team of horses at practically the same 
operating cost per day, even taking 
into account the much greater initial 
investment required.” 

The electric truck got off to an all 
right start compared with the gas 
truck twenty years ago, but, unfor- 
tunately, in those days the electric 
was considered a competitor of the 
gas truck and was frequently mis- 
applied. Electric trucks thus were 
sold to cover routes that were wrong 
for them. Besides this mistake the 
electric trucks of those days were al- 
most as far from perfect as the gas 
trucks of those days, although it is a 
fact that there are a number of elec- 
trics that are twenty years old and 
more and still running around the 
streets of our larger cities. 

To-day the electric truck, which in 
every feature of construction from 
battery to motor through to each 
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part, including steering gear and 
frame, has been improved to increase 
its adaptability, is generally accepted 
as the most economical means of fre- 
quent-stop city delivery service. Busi- 
ness men are beginning to face the 
high costs of delivery and to realize 
that they must reduce these high 
costs. 

Leaders in every line of industry 
are using electric trucks where they 
are applicable as a means effective 
to this end. Among the largest users 
of electric delivery is the American 
Railway Express Company, that great 
purveyor in the field of transporta- 
tion whose only profits are directly 
dependent upon the economy, effi- 
ciency and reliability of its delivery 
service. In fact, Robert E. M. Cowie, 
President of that company, using 
about 2,000 of these units, says, “The 
electric truck in the service of the 
American Railway Express Company 
is indispensable.” Other large users 
include National Biscuit Company, 
Ward Baking Company, Bush Ter- 
minal Company, International Dairy 
Company; Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, United Cigar Stores Company, 
H. J. Heinz Company, Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Company, practically 
all the larger department stores and 
many others among the leading trans- 
portation companies, electric central 
stations, bakeries, laundries, coal and 
ice companies, ice cream manufactur- 
ers, dairies and those other industries 
serving the public in its daily needs. 

Despite its undisputed and gener- 
ally acknowledged superior merit on 
frequent-stop, city delivery routes, 
the progress of the electric truck has 
been slow. The manufacturers have 
been handicapped by the fact that 
they have to sell a prospect three sep- 
arate units—truck, battery and charg- 
ing equipment—instead of a single 
and complete unit. The industry has 
been limited in both man-power and 
financial backing; quantity produc- 
tion has been impossible. In brief, 
the electric truck has not yet been 
utilized to even a fractional extent, 
as warranted by its repeated demon- 
stration of superior fitness within the 
confines of its proper application. 


How Charging Problem Was Solved 


It is interesting to note, however, 
that in those cities where the electric 
light and power companies have co- 
operated with the truck manufactur- 
ers in telling and demonstrating to 
prospective users the advantages of 
electric haulage and in facilitating the 
installation of charging equipment, 
making available an attractive rate 
and otherwise sponsoring the use of 
electricity in the field of city trans- 
portation, considerable progress has 
been recorded. The extension of 
similar co-operation in more and 
more cities—and such a condition ap- 
pears imminent—will stimulate an in- 
creased use of electric vehicles. The 


basic purpose of these companies is 
to get business men to face the real 
facts about delivery, to use in each in- 
stance the equipment which will save 
money and increase efficiency. 

It is interesting to note that 70 per 
cent. of all electric truck sales last 
year represented repeat orders, prov- 
ing that the principle of selling elec- 
tric trucks only where they will do 
the work more economically is being 
strictly adhered to with resultant sat- 
isfaction to users and increased busi- 
ness to the manufacturers. 

Approximately one-third of all 


Map of the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York, showing charging stations main- 
tained by the New York Edison Company. 


electric trucks in operation are to be 
found in Greater New York City, 
where the electric light and power 
companies, in particular The New 
York Edison Company, have co-op- 
erated in promoting a wider use of 
electric transportation for many 
years, 

One of the biggest obstacles to 
electric truck use from the point of 
view of the prospective purchaser of 
one to four or five trucks, has been 
the matter of charging equipment. 
Even realizing that the electric will 
save money on a per year basis, many 
prospective purchasers have objected 
to the additional initial investment in 
charging equipment. To overcome 
this resistance, charging stations have 
been provided where small users may 
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obtain regular charging and garaging 
service for their trucks. There are 
sixteen of these stations in Manhat- 
tan, Bronx and Brooklyn, and forty- 
two other emergency stations where 
users may obtain boosting when peak 
business requires greater mileage than 
that regularly figured upon in the 
battery capacity. 


Co-operate With Purchasers 


Schools for electric truck drivers 
and drivers of prospective users have 
been conducted during the past three 
years, affording these operators an 
opportunity to secure detailed infor- 
mation concerning electric truck use 
and care. 

The Automobile Bureau of The 
New York Edison Company has 
further co-operated in promoting a 
local understanding of electric truck 
capabilities, as follows: 


1—Collecting and compiling data 
regarding the comparative cost of 
operation of horse-drawn, gas-driven 
and electric motor trucks under 
identical operating conditions. 


2—Maintaining a complete file of 
all electric truck users in the terri- 
tory served by the company, to- 
gether with a list of prospective 
users and users of transportation of 
any kind. 
a—The list’ of electric truck 
owners is kept up-to-date by 
means of weekly reports and visits 
by representatives. 
b—Each customer and prospect 
is called upon at least twice a year 
and the advice of the company’s 
engineers is gladly given. 


3—Maintaining complete record of 
garages where satisfactory service 
may be obtained and making this in- 
formation known to users and pros- 
pective users. 


4—Offering to firms having a de- 
livery problem the facilities of its 
transportation engineering service 
gratis. 

5—Advertising in the form of 
newspaper space, direct-mail pam- 
phlets, booklets, charts and blotters. 

6—Preparing articles for use in 
local newspapers, commercial pub- 
lications and in the company’s own 
house organs. 


Only last month the Edison Com- 
pany put into effect a deferred pay- 
ment plan, under which purchasers 
of electric trucks may pay for the 
installation of charging equipment in 
twelve monthly installments. This 
arrangement further overcomes one 
of the biggest obstacles to greater 
electric truck sales, in that it reduces 
the initial investment to buyers. 


Nearly 1,000 electrics are used by 
bakers alone in New York City, while 
over 500 are used in retail stores 
service, and an equal number are em- 
ployed by express and transportation 
companies. Other users include laun- 
dries, provisioners, bottlers and brew- 
ers, warehouses, jewelers, coal and 
ice dealers, butchers, dairies, ice 
cream makers, cleaners and dyers, 
public institutions, etc.—bringing the 
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total number of electric trucks in use 
in this area alone to about 5,000. 

Clear across the country in Cali- 
fornia, particularly in San Francisco, 
the public utilities have, during the 
last two or three years, been putting 
forth a similar effort in assisting 
business men to use electric truck 
transportation and delivery wher- 
ever it is applicable. Here again the 
electric is being promoted only for 
such work and on such routes as will 
save users money. 


Cost of Battery Service 


In its recent report the Trans- 
portation Bureau of the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association proposes to the 
utilities, “for the purpose of offering 
a special concession to off-peak power 
users, of which the battery charging 
load is the finest example, that a spe- 
cial discount of 10 to 20 per cent. on 
standard power rates be allowed for 
services rendered between the hours 
of 8 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 

Records show that the average cost 
for charging to truck users is $153 
per year. The cost of current for 
charging (based upon 2 cents per kw. 
hr.), plus battery renewals, will ap- 
proximately equal the cost of gaso- 
line for gas trucks of same capacity 
on similar work with gasoline at 20 
cents per gallon. Interest and de- 
preciation average almost 20 per cent. 
less on electrics. 

The battery service plan has been 
a means of developing economical 
delivery in Hartford, Conn. This 
service not only reduces the initial 
investment to users, because it elim- 
inates the purchase of both charging 
equipment and battery as well, but it 
makes possible the interchange of 
batteries (accomplished in less than 
‘ive minutes), enabling continuous 
operation and unlimited mileage of 
the truck. For example, a coal truck 
under this plan has been averaging 
|,400 miles per month, as against the 
usual mileage for coal delivery of 
i ead 900 miles per month 
or less. 

The first plan instituted by the 
Hartford Electric Light Company in 
1910 to help business men to obtain 


Part of the fleet of 2,000 electric trucks in the service of the American Express Company. 


the economies resulting from electric 
truck use on frequent-stop delivery 
routes was a bonus system to the 
manufacturers on the basis of trucks 
sold. This plan was based on the 
conviction that, if the manufacturers 
were adequately represented and 


maintained service, the problem of . 


selling electric trucks in Hartford 
would be infinitely facilitated. There- 
fore, to each company which signed 
a contract to maintain representation 
and service during a five-year period, 
the electric company agreed to pay a 
bonus for each truck sold. 

Out of this undertaking developed 
the battery service plan. The Elec- 
tric Transportation Company was 
formed and an electric garage was 
built. Thus the truck owner need 
make no investment in batteries or 
charging equipment. These invest- 
ments are made by the Transporta- 
tion Company, which takes care of 
the batteries, charging, repairs, garag- 
ing, washing, etc., at a fixed charge 
plus a mileage operating charge. 

The fixed charges, yearly contract, 
range from $470 to $870 per year, 
according to the size of truck. Mile- 
age charges vary from 4 to 15 cents 
per mile on 1,000-pound to 5-ton 
trucks. 


Continuous, 24-hour-per-day serv- 
ice is maintained, so that a user find- 
ing it necessary to make additional 
mileage may drive into the garage 
and exchange his discharged battery 
for a newly charged one and be on 
his way again in less time than is re- 
quired to fill a gas tank. 

The battery service plan has been 
of greatest assistance to the small 
user. A fleet operator usually finds 
it more economical to maintain his 
own garage and charging facilities, 
but the small user is tremendously 
benefiting by side-stepping the in- 
vestment in batteries and garage 
equipment. It is of interest in this 
connection that about 60 per cent. of 
the electric trucks in use in Hartford 
are operating under this plan. 


Distribution of Trucks 


Distribution of electric trucks ac- 
cording to industries in Hartford fol- 
lows: Express, 14 per cent.; truck- 
ing, 14 per cent.; bakery, 8 per cent. : 
ice cream, 6 per cent.; coal, 22 per 
cent.; utilities, 12 per cent.; giocers 
and fruit dealers, 6 per cent.; laun- 
dries, 3 per cent.; miscellaneous, 15 
per cent. 

Chicago is the second largest elec- 
tric truck city in the country, with 











Distribution of Electric Trucks in San Francisco 
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nearly half as many as in metropoli- 
tan New York City. 

Setting an example, the Common- 
wealth Edison Company is using 
about 259 electric trucks itself as a 
means of cutting its transportation 
costs. Three specialists have for a 
number of years been active in con- 
tacting with prospective users as well 
as keeping in touch with users to see 
that they are obtaining the best re- 
sults from their equipment. 

Thirty charging stations provide 
battery charging at 5 cents per kw. 
hr. or less. The average rate paid by 
users, maintaining their own garage, 
is about 214 cents per kw. hr., the 
majority of these trucks being 
charged between midnight and dawn, 
accounting for this greatly reduced 
rate in effect. 

Like the New York Edison Com- 
pany, the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago, the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company in San Fran- 
cisco, the Hartford Electric Light 
Company, already referred to, and 
many others, the Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company of Boston is an- 
other example of electric central sta- 
tion co-operation in furthering eco- 
nomical electric delivery. 


Sales Based on Cost Analysis 


During the past year, especially, 
this company has made a number of 
transportation analyses for prospec- 
tive users. The utilities and the 
manufacturers are in absolute accord 
that electric trucks should be sold 
where they will enable the user to re- 
duce his delivery costs. More and 
more sales are being negotiated on a 
transportation and cost analysis basis. 
The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston has worked out 
a very simple form, showing at a 
glance the comparative cost of oper- 
ation of each type of equipment un- 
der identical operating conditions. 
These analyses are made gratis by the 
company’s engineers as a service to 
prospective users and a saving in sell- 
ing expense to the manufacturers. 

Although the Boston Edison Com- 
pany is mentioned specifically in con- 
nection with transportation analysis, 
other central stations follow a similar 
practice. Similarly, the Boston Com- 
pany and the other companies men- 
tioned, in common with The New 
York Edison Company, make regular 
calls upon users and prospective users 
and maintain an office record indicat- 
ing the facts in each instance. Such 
a Service is of tremendous value to the 
electric truck industry. It consider- 
ably lessens their problem and the 
joint effort has been proved conclu- 
sively to increase electric truck use. 

The use of electric trucks increased 
approximately 25 per cent. in Bos- 
ton during 1924. In fact, the gen- 
eral increased use in all cities where 
the utilities have co-operated during 





1924 was 25 per cent. over the 1923 
figures. 

During the last two or three 
months similar activities have been 
instituted in several additional cities, 
notably Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
Ohio. In Cleveland nearly 50 per 
cent. of the trucks in use are in laun- 
dry service and about 30 per cent. in 
bakery service, the other 20 per cent. 
being spread among chemical manu- 
facturers, wholesale druggists, pack- 
ing companies, and the utilities them- 
selves. In Cleveland about 70 per 
cent. are employed on retail bakery 
routes, other users including laun- 
dries, department stores, transporta- 
tion and express companies, grocer- 








Electric delivery truck equipped with 

step to enable the driver to get on and 

off with ease. The step is also a bumper, 
extending beyond the front wheels. 


ies, wholesale druggists, manufactur- 
ers of office equipment, etc. 

From the foregoing examples it 
will be noted that the greatest num- 
ber of electric trucks are being used 
in those industries in which the de- 
livery problem is one of the most im- 
portant elements of the business; 
that is, where regular house-to-house 
or store-to-store routes with frequent 
stops are involved. 

Mauy adaptations of electric trucks 
have been developed to increase busi- 
ness efficiency. For example, trucks 
have been designed for bakery and 
laundry delivery with the step di- 
rectly across the front where the 
bumper or fender would ordinarily 
be. In fact, the step is also a 
bumper, extending beyond the front 
wheels. The battery is under the 
seat, giving maximum body capacity. 
The dashboard is hinged in the cen- 
ter and half of it swings back against 
the other half, so that the driver 
saves time by stepping up the front 
of the truck and walking straight 
through the dash. Tank trucks have 
been designed for hauling milk. A 
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combination crane and truck, with an 


electric crane mounted on an electric ' 


truk, speeds up the handling of ma- 
terials, enabling the crane to be easily 
moved from point to point. Other 
developments to facilitate delivery 
and handling have multiplied econo- 
mies of electric transportation. In 
several instances gas trucks are used 
as feeders to electric trucks which 
make the house-to-house deliveries, 


Promotional Efforts 


These instances, in summary, rep- 
resent merely a cross section of those 
cities in which the electric light and 
power companies, in line with their 
underlying service to the community, 
are putting forth promotional effort 
to assist business men to realize the 
economies to be obtained from elec- 
tric trucks within the confines of their 
proper application. This effort, which 
as it is seen, is producing results, 
may be epitomized as follows. The 
electric central stations are: 


1—Co-operating effectively by 


a—Having one or more men in 
their organizations who know 
electric trucks and delivery thor- 
oughly and who are prepared to 
make transportation analyses. 


b—Having their power salesmen 
talk electric truck delivery.. 


c—Referring leads to electric 
truck manufacturers for their fol- 
low-up. 


2—Including electric trucks in 
some of their advertising, direct- 
mail circulars, etc. 


3—Including articles on delivery 
and electric trucks in material sup- 
plied to local papers. 


4Standing ready to advise pros- 
pects in charging equipment—what 
they need, about what it will cost, 
and where it may be obtained. 


5—Granting a reduced power rate 
for charging electric trucks. 


6—Maintaining garage facilities 
and deferred payment plans for the 
purchase of charging equipment. 


7—Expediting the installation of 


service when an electric truck is 
purchased. 
8—Using electric trucks them- 


selves where they will save time and 
money. 


Based upon a close study of facts, 
the Port of New York Authority 
points out that “motor truck trans- 
portation is going to develop beyond 
anything we can now visualize. It 
will profoundly affect American life 
and business. Its growth will make 
rarked changes in our cities, towns 
and highways. Whether all this is 
brought about in a rapid and satis- 
factory manner by business acumen, 
engineering ability, and a sound ad- 
herence to economic principles, or 
whether it comes slowly in an expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory way depends 
upon the foresight, ability, and char- 
acter of the men who direct the de- 
velopment.” 
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the man next to you. Both may 
be equally good, but entirely dif- 
ferent. A wise Providence has de- 
creed that our successes should be 
obtained through pursuing plans 
which differ, at least in some slight 
particular. For this reason broad- 
er results are accomplished and a 
better understanding of the busi- 
ness is brought about, especially if 
the different kinds are exchanged 
for those of others, to help them 
and to make our work more pleas- 
ant—The Prudential Weekly Rec- 
ord. 
* * & 

Business is like a battlefield and 
the men who win are those armed 
with knowledge, new ideas, and 
superior methods.—The Guaranty 
Messenger. 

* * * 


To achieve what the world calls 
success a man must attend strictly 
to business and keep a little in ad- 
vance of the times. A man who 
reaches the top is the one who is 
not content with doing just what 
is required of him. He does more. 

Every man should make up his 
mind that if he expects to succeed, 
he must give an honest return for 
the other man’s dollar. 

Grasp an idea and work it out 
to a successful conclusion. That’s 
about all there is in life for any of 
us—Edward H. Harriman. 

From W. H. Robinson, West Chazy, N. Y. 
i 


Read a page and think an age.— 
John H. Patterson. 
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Good Timber 


The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king 
But lived and died a scrubby thing. 
The man who never had to toil, 
Who never had to win his share, 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 
But lived and died as he began. 
Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher 
trees. 
The farther sky, the greater length 
The more the storm, the more the 
strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest 
growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 
And they hold converse with the 


stars 

Whose broken branches -show the 
scars 

Of many winds and much of 
strife— 

This is the common law of life. 


—Selected. 
x * * 


Personality will always outweigh 
its. opposite; capacity will always 


outstrip incapacity; intelligence 
will outweigh ignorance.— Job 
Hedges. 


x * * 


It is not the critic who counts, 
nor the man who points out how 
the strong man stumbles, or where 
the doer of deeds could have done 
better. The credit belongs to the 
man who is-actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat; who strives valiantly ; who 
errs and may fail again and again, 
because there is no effort without 
error or shortcoming, but who 
does actually strive to do the 
deeds; who does know the great 
enthusiasm, the great devotion; 
who spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best, knows in 
the end the triumph of high 
achievement and who at the worst, 
if he fails, at least fails while dar- 
ing greatly, so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid 
souls who know neither victory or 
defeat.—Theodore Roosevelt 
From C. G. Bunnell, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Periods in a Man’s Life 


HE twenties are the moulding 
years of the life, when the 


young man forms those habits that 


shall direct his career. Then he 
finishes his school work, stands be- 
fore the altar, establishes a home 
and looks the world in the eye. 

The thirties are years of discour- 
agement. It is a hard and trying 
time for all. It is a time of battle 
without the poetry and dream of 
youth. 

The forties are the years of vis- 
ion, when a man finds himself, fin- 
ishes his castles in the air and 
knows the value of his dreams. 

Life comes to its ripening in the 
fifties. These should be the years 
of jubilee and he should do his best 
work then. 

At sixty, a man has committed 
enough mistakes to make him wise 
far above his juniors. He should 
live better and do better work than 
in any decade of his life. No man 
has a right to retire in the sixties; 
the world has need of his wisdom. 

Some of the best work in the 
world is done in the seventies. No 
man has a right to retire at any age 
unless he wishes to die. A word 
of congratulation to those who 
have reached seventy and beyond: 
You have almost finished your 
course; we trust that you have 
fought a good fight and that there 
is laid up for you a crown of right- 
eousness.—Robert George. 

* * * 

The Christian character or bal- 
anced life means faith without cre- 
dulity ; conviction without bigotry ; 
charity without condescension; 
courage without pugnacity; self- 
respect without vanity; humility 
without obsequiousness; love of 
humanity without sentimentality, 
and meekness without power.— 
John H. Patterson. 





A Gext 
ow Much better is it to 
get wisdom than gold; 
and to get understanding, 
rather to be chosen than 
siluer, Proverbs 16:16 


From F. W. Ressler, Ernest, 
Pa. What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Investments for Business Men 


Types of Securities—Need High Grade Investments Rather 
Than Speculative Ones—Safety the First Consideration 


HE typical successful busi- 
ness man who earns each 

y year a substantial surplus 
above his expenses and current 
needs in his business, more often 
than not becomes an investor in 
bonds and stocks. Probably a very 
high percentage of the bond and 
stock purchases ef investors in this 
country are those of business men, 
so-called. 

The term “business man” as 
here used, refers not only to the 
individual or individuals 
who are heads of their own 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


and choose an investment more 
intelligently than can a widow or 
an orphan or a person who is not 
in direct contact with business life. 
Being familiar with quotations, 
markets and so forth, it is assumed 
that he can give more time and 
more intelligent attention to con- 
ditions surrounding speculative se- 
curities than can the person who 
is in some other walk of life. 

But is this true? An active busi- 
ness man, whether the head of a 


business is a speculation more or 
less, and many men are successful 
in their occupation simply because 
they become expert in the thing 
which they are daily doing and 
understand its risks and its oppor- 
tunities far more than does the 
outside public. Consequently, the 
typical business man should, if he 
is successful enough to accumulate 
surplus capital which he does not 
need in his business, put such sur- 
plus capital into sound securities 
which do not require care- 
ful and daily watching. 





firms or partnerships, but 
includes all types of men 
who are in business life in 
all sorts of capacities, even 
though a very high per- 
centage of them are simply 
corporation officials or 
high class clerks. They are 
men who not only live 
on profits derived from 
business activities, but also 
those who live on substan- 
tial salaries, commissions 
or revenues of similar 
type. In other words, the 
business men class is that 
class which is not living 
merely on investment in- 
come but is doing some- 
thing continuously toward 
the general production of 
wealth. 

It has become the 
fashion in recent years to 





Investment or 
Speculation 


‘sOTNHERE are,” says John 
business 
men’s investments. They are al- 
ways high class investments. They 
are always the types of stocks and 
bonds which are so secure and so 
stable that the tired business man, 
when he goes to bed at night, can 
sleep. The very moment a business 
man gets hold of an investment 
which keeps him awake nights, it 
is no longer an investment which 
a business man should have.” 


Moody, “true 


It would seem absurd to 
a practical business man 
whose occupation was that 
of the sale of clothing, to 
invest his surplus capital 
in a minor way in some 
restaurant or shoe store 
one thousand miles away 
from his own location. If 
a resident of New York 
City is asked to invest 


San Francisco, about 
which he knows nothing 
except the fact that it is 
a success and is being run 
on legitimate lines, he 
would almost certainly say 
that he knew nothing 
about the restaurant busi- 
ness and that unless he 
controlled it and _ could 
have a voice in its manage- 
ment, he would be a fool to 











designate as business 





- put money into it. And 





men’s investments a large 
class of securities which 
are neither very high grade nor 
very low grade. It is contended 
that the business man, as such, 
does not need to put his surplus 
funds into the highest grade sea- 
soned investments, as he is. more 
in a position to watch his invest- 
ments than the average investor 
and can therefore afford to take 
greater risks. It has always 
seemed to me that there is some- 
thing unsound in this argument. 
While it may apply in many cases, 
it certainly is not sound as a gen- 
eral proposition. 

The business man is supposed to 
be a person whose familiarity with 
business and financial conditions 
generally is such that he can pick 


business, a partner, an official or a 
clerk, must necessarily give the 
best of his intelligence and time to 
the thing which he is actively 
engaged in. He has not the leisure 
to study investment values and 
usually he cannot afford to divert 
himself from his main occupation, 
which is his business, to that of 
watching and analyzing the finan- 
cial markets. It has long seemed 
to me that more, almost, than any 
other class, the typical business 
nian is one who needs high grade 
investments rather than _ specu- 
lative ones. 

With the great majority of men 
in business, their main speculation 
in life is their business. Every 


yet, the same man is told 
that he should put his 
$5,000 into some bond or stock 
which is called a “business man’s 
investment” and which represents 
a small interest in some enterpris¢ 
or undertaking far away from 
home. Of course, the only com- 
pensating factor in this operation 
to him would be that perhaps there 
is an excellent market for this 
stock or bond, and he thus may 
have the possible chance of sooner 
or later selling out at a profit. 
But this is speculating and not 
investing, and business men who 
follow this general policy really 
have two speculations, one their 
own business and the other their 
so-called investments. 
Many years ago a business man 


$5,000 in a restaurant in | 
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who was at the head of a substan- 
tial commercial enterprise in New 
York City, said to me that he had 
peen taking about $10,000 a year 
irom his profits for ten years or 
more and investing these sums in 
securities as a reserve for his old 
age. He was evidently making 
from $30,000 to $50,000 a year in 
his own business. But instead of 
putting this’ $10,000 a year into 
high grade, well secured bonds, he 
was spreading it out over a large 
list of medium or low grade se- 
curities and was carrying a large 
line of more or less specu- 
lative stocks on margin. I 





than $140,000 in commissions and 
interest, 

“Now,” said he, “I have finally 
come to my senses and am invest- 
ing the moderate sum I have in 
high class bonds which are entitled 
to sound investment ratings.” 

Probably this story could be re- 
peated thousands of times among 
American business men. Perhaps 
every one with anything like a 
wide business acquaintance knows 
of cases which duplicate this one. 
An enormous number of American 
business men are constantly mak- 
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at night, can sleep. The very 
moment a business man gets hold 
of an investment which keeps him 
awake nights, it is no longer an in- 
vestment which a business man 
should have. 

It seems unnecessary to empha- 
size the fact that the first con- 
sideration that should be given full 
weight by any business man in in- 
vesting money is to confine his 
selections to securities which will 
not divert his attention from his 
business, which will not impair his 
health and which will not disturb 
his sleep. The true purpose 
of a business man’s invest- 








remarked at the time that 
I did not believe it would 
pay him in the long run 
to follow this policy and 
that in ten years’ time he 
would be much better off 
if he stuck to some plan 
of investing his money 
permanently on a 5 per 
cent. or 6 per cent. basis. 
He laughed at this, re- 
marking that he had never 
lost anything worth while 
yet and that sooner or later 
he would make a big stake 
in the market. 

Fifteen years rolled by 
and one day this man came 
into my office. He looked 
thirty years older, broken 
down physically and was 
by no means the upstand- 
ing type of man of the old 
days. He told me his story 
and prefaced it by remark- 
ing that “the advice you 
gave me fifteen years ago 
was right but I have only 
recently realized it.” 

He said that during the 
entire period of fifteen 
years he had been invest- 
ing his money in specula- 
tive securities, in stock 
market trades and in look- 
ing for his great oppor- 
tunity to make a clean-up. 

“The result has been,” ® 
he said, “that my business 
has dried up simply be- 
cause I could not give ex- 





Conceited Days 
(Specially written for “Forbes” ) 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


If clever you may think you are, 


In these conceited days, . 


The chances are that you are far 


From winning public praise. 


You may spread out an LL.D., 


And tie it to your name, 


Yet be surpassed a full degree 


By men unknown to fame! 


You may disdain perplexing verbs 


Until you start to write, 


Then find that conjugating curbs 


Your fancy in its flight. 


So when your stories fail to flow 


In measures you desire, 


You comprehend you do not know 


Just how to tune your lyre! 


You may of knowledge have a store 


As rich as virgin ground, 


But of true wisdom’s precious ore 


Own not a sterling pound. 


You may at students lightly sneer 


And thus give sore offense, 


Till they dub you as being queer, 


Or void of common sense! 


The folk of lore and solid worth, 


Boast not of what they know, 


But move serenely on the earth, 


Apart from pomp and show. 


Yet oft they hurl a thunderbolt 


That jars an ancient hill, 


And gives tradition’s fool a jolt 


That petrifies his will! 


ment should be something 
which will enable him to 
sleep better and _ not 
poorer. This implies that 
it should be something of 
exceptional security which 
does not fluctuate in a 
speculative market under 
all ordinary conditions, and 
which constantly gives him 
the feeling of having a 
secure reserve. 

Of course, I do not wish 
to imply that business men 
should confine their invest- 
ment selections exclusively 
to fixed income-bearing 
securities or to the types 
of bonds which are in the 
Aaa class. A business man 
can afford to buy many 
junior bonds of demonstra- 
ted security and also can 
afford to buy high grade 
stock issues. But no busi- 
ness man who is really ac- 
tive in business life and has 
capital at stake, can afford 
to trade aggressively in se- 
curities or buy and sell 
stocks or bonds for short 
terms and primarily for 
securing quick profits. 

On the other hand, he 
often can afford to pur- 
chase securities for the so- 
called long pull. This in- 
volves careful selection 
and exhaustive research at 
all times. If he is as intel- 
ligent in his investment 








clusive attention to it. All 








policy as he may be in his 





these years I have had to 

watch quotations and the 

stock ticker and keep track of my 
securities. This situation ultimate- 
ly affected my health and I have 
just come out of a sanitarium after 
a three years’ stay. I still have the 
bulk of my capital, but although 
fifteen years have gone by, I find 
that my average return in interest 
or dividends, after deducting losses 
and expenses, has been less than 
2 per cent. per annum. On the 
other hand, I find that in fifteen 
years’ time I have paid out to 
stock and bond brokers no less 


ing substantial money in their own 
lines of business which they know 
all about and are regularly and 
religiously dropping this same 
money in Wall Street year after 
year. Most of them never seem 
to learn very much by experience. 

There are, however, true busi- 
ness men’s investments. They are 
always high class investments. 
They are always the types of 
stocks and bonds which are so se- 
cure and so stable that the tired 
business man, when he goes to bed 


own business policy, he 

will select securities for 
long term holding only after he has 
developed sound reasons for doing 
so. In brief, he will follow the same 
mental ‘process in purchasing a 
stock issue that he follows in pur- 
chasing the type of commodity in 
which he deals. If a man is in the 
leather business, he becomes 
perhaps an expert in the leather 
market and when he makes large 
purchases he has sound reasons for 
doing so. His judgment may be 
wrong, but nevertheless he exer- 
cises his judgment and does not 
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make his purchase on mere im- 
pulse or sentiment. And he should 
make his security purchases on the 
same plan. 

I have in mind a wise business 
man who in following this policy 
for a series of years has been ex- 
’ tremely successful. Ten years ago 
he made a careful study of the 
chain store business and then made 
an intensive study of the business 
and financial condition of the 
Woolworth Company. He gave 
the same kind of intelligent 
thought to this matter that he 
would have given had he planned 
to go into the chain store business 
himself. Finally, being satisfied 
that his judgment was sound, he 
purchased a substantial block of 
Woolworth Company common at 
$120 a share, paying cash for it, 
and putting the certificates in his 
safe deposit box. During the fol- 
lowing years Woolworth stock 
fluctuated more or less widely, but 
the trend was always upward. 

The average speculative investor 
or ordinary business man would 
no doubt have sold this stock after 
a twenty or thirty-point advance, 
as the dividends were not extra- 
ordinarily high for a stock of this 
price. But this man had studied 
the business, saw its possibilities 
and continued to hold the stock as 
an investment. ‘When I last heard 
of him he still had this investment. 


Followed Conservative Policy 


Some people would say that this 
man has reaped a great speculative 
profit. He has reaped a great pro- 
fit, but his motive was not specula- 
tion; his judgment was not based 
on a speculative proposition in the 
ordinary sense, and he has more 
than doubled his capital simply be- 
cause he knew what he was buying 
and continued to have faith in it. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
successful investing for business 
men should involve the same con- 
servative and logical policies of 
sound judgment and conservatism 
that are required for all genuine 
investing. The very moment one 
steps over the line and begins to 
take chances on the theory that he 
can watch his problem closely, he 
is no longer an investor but has 
become a speculator. 

While the general statement is 
made that the American invest- 
ment field is made up, to a large 
extent, among business men, yet 
as a matter of fact it is probably 
true that only a small proportion 
of these business men investors 
are genuine investors. Most of 
them are speculators whether they 
know it or not. They are con- 
stantly being appealed to by sellers 
of semi-speculative securities on 
the theory that speculative invest- 
ments are safer in their hands 


than in the hands of the ordinary 
person. But as I have tried to 
demonstrate, this is not true. 

The only type of business man 
who can afford to take speculative 
or semi-speculative chances in his 
security selections is the man 
whose own business is not a specu- 
lation to any extent, and who is 
so entrenched with his business in- 
come, whatever it may be, that 
regardless of developments, it will 
surely go on. There are, of course, 
many such men in this country. 
There are businesses of large size 
so well founded and so strongly 
protected by exclusive rights, 
great prestige, large capital, or 
enormous goodwill, that even 
criminally poor management can 
scarcely injure them. 


All a Question of Security 


The story was once told to me 
of a certain large business in New 
York City which had been estab- 
lished fifty years or more ago but 
which had been grossly misman- 
aged and neglected for over 
twenty years. And yet, because 
of its character and secure posi- 
tion, it was still making just about 
as great a profit each year as ever. 
This business is still going on in 
the same way, and, so far as I can 
see, can run a century yet. Per- 
haps the people who own this busi- 
ness can afford to take speculative 
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chances in their outside ventures 
if they care to. But such a business 
is decidedly the exception rather 
than the rule. 

It all comes down to a question 
of security after all. The business 
man who buys either stocks or 
bonds because they are listed on 
some stock exchange and there- 
fore have apparently a wide and 
active market, is not by any means 
giving all the thought to the mat- 
ter that he should. In these days 
of the creation of new securities 
in enormous quantities, the great 
majority of which are not listed 
on exchanges, the question of ac- 
tive markets is a very different 
one from that of thirty years ago. 
It is almost as easy for one to buy 
or sell an unlisted bond of genuine 
character as it is for him to buy 
or sell Liberty bonds on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The investment banking busi- 
ness has developed so enormously 
in recent years that nowadays one 
can, in any city or substantial 
town in the United States, buy 
desirable securities across the 
counter just as he can buy a hat 
or a pair of shoes. 

Knowledge of the facts is the 
thing that usually makes a man 
successful in business, and knowl- 
edge of all investment facts is the 
main thing that makes a business 
man a successful investor. 





Twelve Tips on Success 
and Happiness 
(Continued from page 319) 


nature, no matter how wise they 
may be. 


4—-Tue Snos. The man who de- 
spises those who are beneath him. 
He is usually a toady to those 
above and an autocrat-to those be- 
low. There are not many of this 
sort in business. 


5—TuHE Brute. The man who is 
cruel to those below him. There 
are plenty of these in business life. 
They are men who want to rule, 
to dominate. They represent force 
and authority. They are often suc- 
cessful, but they are always hated. 

So, the best way to avoid being 
one of these five human misfits is 
to carry out this Tip No. 3, and 
lend a hand to those who are less 
fortunate than you. 

Life ought to make you ripe, not 
rotten. It ought to make you 
sweet, not sour. It ought to make 
you fonder of children and young 
people who are just starting out 
on their little careers. 

Give a help. Have a heart. Don’t 
expect gratitude. You'll get a lit- 
tle, not much. 

Usually, if you help a man up 
a hill, he'll forget you when he 
goes around the corner, but what 


does that matter? You have done 
him good. You have made him be- 
lieve in Goodness and Kindness. 
You have knocked the agnosticism 
out of him. Isn’t that a great thing 
to do? 

You'll be cheated—yes, many 
and many a time. If I had lost a 
hair every time I’ve been cheated, 
I’d be bald. But what then? Am 
I going to act like a pig because 
there are thieves in the world? 

“It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” That’s a business 
motto, if the poor parsons only 
knew it. It is one of the truest 
truths in the world. 

In Heaven’s name, what is the 
money for if you don’t Give a bit ot 
it? 

What is knowledge for, if you 
don’t TEACH ¢ 

What is power for, if you don’t 
HELp? 

Humanity is a rope of short 
strands. Every one of us is a 
strand. What makes a rope 
strong? Long strands and a tight 
twist. So it is with us. If you are 
a long strand, tightly twisted with 
your fellow-strands, then you are 
helping to make the rope of Hu- 
manity stronger. 

If you are only a short untwisted 
strand, you'll be blown off and 
you'll go in the dust-bin. 

Hep, Teacu, GIve. © 
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How Electricity Cuts Costs 
in Industrial Plants 


By Multiplying the Working Capacity of the Unskilled Laborer, Electric 
Industrial Trucks, Especially in the Handling of Materials, Are 
Pointing the Way to Lower Costs in Many Plants 


PPLICATION of power to 
A izissei processes invariably 
decreases production costs. It 
has been pertinently stated that man- 
power is a deceptively expensive lux- 
ury—that the American motor is in- 
comparably cheaper than the Chinese 
coolie. 
The greater the amount of power 
supplied the individual work- 
er, the greater the value of 


By Harold J. Payne 


almost an accepted fact that the num- 
ber of men of the unskilled class which 
is necessary is fixed. Consequently 
production costs reflect the increase 
in the expense of this labor that is re- 
quired for doing essential work. 
The problem of meeting keen com- 
petition is ever present. Is it not 


ployed. The methods that are fol- 
lowed in a great many plants, time 
honored but generally speaking hope- 
lessly inefficient, represent only slight 
modifications in the practice of the 
Phoenicians for doing similar work. 

Engineers and equipment manu- 
facturers have not been unaware of 


logical, therefore, to seek cuts in this situation, however, and have suc- 





the work that he can produce 
and the greater the wage that 
he can be paid. Up to within 
a few years, efforts have 
been directed primarily to- 
ward building up the capa- 
city of the skilled worker 
rather than that of the com- 
mon laborer, because the cost 
of the latter had been rela- 
tively low. 

From 1909 to 1921, for 
instance, the average value of 
the output of the industrial 
workman in the United 
States was increased from 
$3,120 to $6,270. This in- 
crease can be largely attrib- 
uted to the introduction of 
tools and machinery which, 
under the guidance of the 
skilled and semi-skilled arti- 
san, enabled him to do many 
times more work in a day 
than had been possible pre- 
viously. 

When wheelbarrow push- 
ers and hand-truckers cost 15 
to 20 cents per hour, there 
was apparently little reason 
to worry over the outlay re- 
quired for services of this 
kind. Attention was devoted 
to the harnessing of power 
to the job only where the 











Electricity Turns 
Roustabout 


6 ise Society for Electrical De- 
velopment has been investi- 
gating the application of elec- 
tricity in solving materials hand- 
ling problems with a view to 


determining definitely the econ- - 


omies thus to be gained in plants 
and factories and at ports and 
terminals. 


This article, by Mr. Payne of 
the Society’s staff, presents a 
cross section of these economies 
in several plants which use in- 
dustrial electric trucks, and 
shows how production costs have 
been reduced. Since to some ex- 
tent these savings have been 
passed along to the ultimate con- 
sumer, it may be assumed that 
the cost of living has been low- 
ered by substituting electricity 
f = common labor in roustabout 
jo 




















work, without mechanical 
assistance, was physically im- 
possible. 


The change that has taken place in 
the labor market requires no com- 
The unskilled workman now 
receives 50 to 80 cents per hour for 
his services. Immigration restrictions 
forestall prospect of a change in the 
situation. Within the plant, however, 
there is opportunity for taking meas- 
ures to meet the new conditions. In 
a large number of cases it has become 


me nt. 


manufacturing costs by bringing up 
the productive capacity of the un- 
skilled workman just as that of the 
-skilled worker has already been in- 
creased? If so, attention must be 
devoted to the handling of materials 
—interdepartment transportation— 
which has come to represent too large 
“an item of cost in the great majority 
of plants. For this work the un- 
trained worker is extensively em- 


ceeded in applying electrical 
apparatus to a multitude of 
operations formerly accom- 
plished through the exercise 
of brawn alone, especially in 
plants built during the past 
ten years. To a limited ex- 
tent this holds also for the 
more progressive concerns 
maintaining older plants. 
Gravity systems, automatic 
elevators, belt conveyors, 
cranes and hoists, telpherage 
equipment—all are being ac- 
cepted more and more 
widely. In most cases in- 
stallation of such apparatus 
requires a change in physical 
layout and occupies consider- 
able space. 

There is another unit—the 
industrial electric truck—dif- 
fering from all of this ap- 
paratus in that it is mobile 
and because of its flexibility 
it is capable of very wide ap- 
plication. The electric truck 
has not been accepted to the 
extent justified by its per- 
formance in the plants where 
it is used; only about 15,000 
are now in operation. Every 
machine of this kind that is 
in service, however, is saving 
the wages of from three to 
thirty men. 

Men thus released from 
hard labor become available 
for other useful and lighter 


work, there being many openings of 
this sort due to existing immigration 
restrictiohs and a general scarcity of 
labor in many sections. This same 
interpretation of releasing human 
labor from laborious tasks for easier 
and more desirable work must be 
placed on specific installations men- 
tioned in this article where financial 
savings have been effected due to 
mechanical equipment doing the work 
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of several men at reduced costs. 


Industrial electric trucks are “port- 
able power plants” capable of satis- 
factory operation in practically all 
quarters that can be traveled by hand 
trucks. Such a power truck moves 
in and out of a box car, for instance, 
without difficulty, handling loads up 
to three tons or even more. Con- 
sequently a means is provided for 
overcoming difficulties in plants de- 
signed before transportation was 
thought of as a major operation 
worthy of careful study and control. 
It may be accurately stated that un- 
less sufficient material is moving be- 
tween points to make possible very 
nearly continuous operation of a belt 
or similar fixed conveyor, the mobile 
means of transport—the electric 
truck—is the most economical to use. 
These sturdily built machines have 
the added advantage that they move 
quickly from one operation to 
another, thus being available for sev- 
eral different kinds of work. 


Five Esseptial Modifications 


Before describing’ specific per- 
formances of this equipment, its cost 
is worthy of consideration. Accurate 
records have been kept in several 
plants showing that the entire ex- 
pense incurred by the electric truck 
or tractor, exclusive of its operator, 
runs from $2.50 to $3.50 a day. This 
includes interest on investment, de- 
preciation, maintenance, and power. 
It is well to bear these costs in mind 
in arriving at a personal estimate of 
the savings in production costs ac- 
tually realized through its applica- 
tion. 

There are five essential modifica- 
tions in electric truck equipment for 
industrial service, namely, the low 
platform truck, the elevating plat- 





form, the tier-lift or mgn lift, the 
crane, and the tractor.Experience 
demonstrates that although maxi- 
mum returns are obtained on ma- 
chines designed and used for definite 
operations, it is possible to earn large 
dividends by using a truck on other 
work than that for which it was 
specifically intended. Invariably, 
once put into operation, such ap- 
paratus demonstrates its ability to 
cope with new and unusual trans- 
portation problems as regularly as 
they arise. 

At the plant of the De La Vergne 
Refrigerating Machine Co., two low 
platform trucks do the work formerly 
requiring twelve men, and a load- 
carrying crane truck does the work 
of six men. All these units are used 
as tractors as well as trucks, pulling 
trailers that carry castings up to five 
tons. The low platform truck is es- 
pecially serviceable in handling heavy 
parts where a high lift is difficult. 
This plant has narrow aisles and 
rough roadways—a combination that 
might seem to be hopeless. Despite 
this, because of the excellent service 
to all manufacturing departments 
thus made possible and because of the 
savings effected, estimated in the 
neighborhood of $20,000 annually, 
these machines have come to be re- 
garded just as indispensable as ma- 
chine tools. 

At another plant, handling cordage 
in large tonnage, the same type of 
truck was placed in service more than 
twelve years ago. This carrier was 
intended to transport inbound raw 
material up a 1% per cent. grade, 
900 feet long, from dock to ware- 
house. The average load consisted 
of bales weighing 3,200 pounds. A 
few weeks of trial demonstrated that 
nine men could be released by this 





$27 a day. 
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one machine. Because of the economy 
realized, a fleet of fourteen trucks of 
similar design has been built up for 
this service. If the wages of a 
stevedore are reckoned at $1,500 a 
year, the annual saving amounts to 
$189,000. During 1924, on this haul, 
freight was transferred by these 
trucks at an average cost of 40 cents 
per ton, including all labor and truck 
charges. 


Labor-Saving Possibilities 


Dump bodies can readily be placed 
on either the low platform, elevating 
platform or high lift trucks. At one 
of the plants of the Libby Owens 
Glass Co., twelve trucks thus equip- 
ped are used with cubic yard bodies 
for handling bulk materials. The 
management of this plant considers 
the investment one of the best ever 
made in mechanical equipment be- 
cause three men with one truck do 
as much as twenty-three men for- 
merly did with wheelbarrows. The 
same combination has proved to be 
of decided value in foundry practice. 
At the plant of the Thatcher Fur- 
nace Co., Garwood, N. J., for in- 
stance, a high lift with side dumping 
body keeps a forty-five-ton foundry 
clear of waste material, working six 
hours a day. Two men are able to 
do the work of twelve with wheel- 
barrows. 


The elevating platform truck lifts 
its load just far enough off the floor 
to allow safe clearance, whereas the 
high lift modification will carry its 
load up to a height of 4 to 6 feet 
without difficulty. This makes it 
possible for the latter to place loaded 
skids in freight cars, motor trucks 
or on benches well above the floor. 
Consequently this truck has demon- 
strated unusual economies for such 


Three types of portable power plants. Top—Before the electric truck was put on the job of handling tin plate, a large amount of 
labor was required for doing this work. Twenty times the load for a hand trucker is represented in each of the four 2500-pound 
bundles that are loaded and unloaded by the fork truck that acts as a trailer in this picture. Below—Self dumping hopper 
mounted on skid provides an efficient means of carrying pig from storage to cupola. Right—Formerly it was the practice to 
handle these boiler castings by hand an average distance of 500 feet. Then came the truck which has effected a net saving of 
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Above—Storage space is 
greatly increased by this 
method. Note the height 
to which the tier lift 
carries the load, in this case 
a storage bin mounted on 


skids. 


work as placing heavy dies or trim- 
mers in and out of punch presses 
and hammers. At a large New 
York freight terminal a high lift 
truck is used for carrying freight 
from bulkhead to railroad cars, load- 
ing directly in this way. Carrying 
burlap bales, fifteen to eighteen tons 
are handled per hour. By hand the 
cost is 55 cents per ton. By truck 
the cost is 36 cents per ton, including 
all truck and labor charges. The net 
hourly earning in this service, which 
represents a fair average for the 
many kinds of merchandise carried, 
amounts to $2.85. This works out 
to $22.80 a day or $6,840 a year. In 
other words after paying all carrying 
and maintenance charges, this truck 
is annually returning roughly 300 per 
cent. on original investment. Such 
instances of performance are not un- 
usual, and in many cases earnings 
run larger. Ina large wire mill such 
a truck in twenty-four-hour service 
carries 250-300 tons of wire an aver- 
age distance of 100 feet, not only 
doing away with the services of 
eleven men, but also eliminating one 
of the most disagreeable jobs pre- 
viously done by hand—because hot 
wire in 250-pound rolls is a difficult 
commodity to handle. 

The elevating platform truck with 
skids provides a means for cutting 
handling charges, aside from those 
incident to transportaiton, to an ir- 
reducible minimum. Inbound ma- 
terial may be placed on skids or plat- 
forms in the car or on the unloading 
platform, carried to storage and 
dropped. As required in process, 
the truck simply picks up the load, 
and leaves it where it is required. 
Wherever several operatons are 
necessary in manufacture it is pos- 
sible to place one loaded skid and 
one empty beside each worker. The 
finished work is placed on the empty 
as fast as completed ready for trans- 


The truck 


port to the next operator. 
itself is never tied up in service of 


this kind. In fifty-hour service at 
the grocery storage warehouse of the 
H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
two trucks of this kind handle 50,000 
cases of merchandise a week, averag- 
ing forty-four pounds apiece. It is 
estimated that without the use of 
these power trucks at least one-third 
more storage space and twelve more 
men would be required and that con- 
gestion, now absent, would be un- 
avoidable. Instances of unusual per- 
formance might be continued in- 
definitely. A convincing illustration 
is provided by the practice of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., where 
nine trucks have eliminated 225 hand 
truckers. 

Because electrics are capable of 
doing many kinds of work that is 
impossible by hand or by other equip- 


Above—This machine is used by a well known auto- 
mobile company for handling heavy parts in and out 
of presses. Left—This particular truck paid for itself 
in sixty days by carrying loads of from two to three 
tons of lead from box car to storage and again to 

















Working over a distance of 500 feet that 

includes 70 feet of 11 per cent. grade, 

this truck has been found to do the work 

of ten men without difficulty, thus saving 
close to $50 a day. 
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melting pots. 


ment now available, there is always 
a possibility that significant economies 
may be effected by modifications in 
process. This has been accomplished 
by the use of a crane truck at the 
plant of Igoe Brothers, located at 
Newark, N. J. 

The modern truck of} this type 
usually has three motors to give three 
independent motions, namely travel, 
hoist and slewing motion. Such a 
machine as this has been found, 
after a six months’ test in the Igoe 
plant, to reduce handling costs by 80 
per cent. in the wire mill of this com- 
pany. Formerly it was the custom 
to handle bundles of wire weighing 
150 pounds. With the truck no dif- 
ficulty is experienced in substituting 
300-pound bundles for the former 
size. The wire drawing equipment, 
nail machines, rivet machines, anneal- 
ing and galvanizing departments—all 
have been effected. The machines in 
these departments are practically all 
automatic in their operation. The 
only work that the operator is called _ 
on to do is to start the wire going 
through the machines and to remove 
the finished material. Therefore, by 
substituting 300-pound bundles for 
150-pound bundles the machines have 
to be charged only half as often. In 
other words the cost of charging is 
cut in half and since it takes more 
of the operator’s time to start the 
wire through the machine than it does 
to remove the product this cost is 
more than half of the labor required 
to turn out the finished merchandise. 
As machines are not shut down so 
frequently during the day, the in- 
crease in capacity isobvious. Again, 
at the plant of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., at Decatur, IIl., such 
a truck is used in piling and unpiling 
steel columns. With two men, driver 
and helper, the services of ten labor- 


ers have been dispensed with. 
(Continued on page 408) 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The worst-managed industry in America is coal. It 
needs a Judge Landis, a Will Hays. You and I have to 
pay dearly for all the mismanagement, all the overmining 
of the industry, all the unconscionable idleness of miners, 

all the upkeep of unnecessary prop- 


A JUDGE erties. Coal operatives have at their 
beck and call far more workers than 
FOR COAL they can employ regularly. Were 


the industry efficiently managed 
many thousands of these workers would be released for 
useful employment and those remaining could afford to 
work for a lower rate per ton and still earn more than 
they earn now. Many people derive satisfaction from the 
knowledge that the dictatorial unions are suffering acutely 
from the competition of non-union mines. But the trouble 
lies deeper than any mere question of union or open shop 
mines. The whole industry is on an uneconomic basis. Un- 
less the leaders find ways and means of correcting the 


situation, public opinion and the politicians will by and by 
take action which may be more drastic than wise. 
* * * 
Flee from responsibility and rewards will flee from you. 
* * * 
If your work is only negatively good it can be tersely 
expressed thus: “N. G.” 
* * * 
Vision sees through things; grit sees them through. 
* * * 
I have used the Hudson Tunnels morning and night 
for years. Not until the other morning did I ever 
receive any act of courtesy at the hands of any em- 


ployee. On this particular morning I was loaded 
| down with birthday presents, 
THIS newspapers, and other parapher- 
3 nalia which filled both arms. As 
APPRECIATED I approached the box to deposit 


my fare, I started to manipulate 
my parcels so as to stretch up my arm to the mouth 
of the box. The employee attending the box, seeing 
my plight, promptly extended his hand for my fare 
and dropped it into the box. A little act, yes; but it 
was so unusual, so unexpected and so considerate, 
that it made a most favorable impression. I have 
never felt particularly kindly towards this line, 
mainly, I suppose, because of the attitude of its em- 
ployees towards passengers. Also, I have had doubts 
as to the legitimacy of a ten-cent fare for a short 


ride. Hereafter, I probably will feel more friendly. 
* ¢ s 
Your future lies not ahead but in your head. 
* * * 


The least important take the most pains to impress you 
with their importance. 


* * * 
Whatever else you make, make friends. 


The icebox in our home having worn out, I received 
orders to order an electric one. My thought immediately 
turned, not to the makers of such iceboxes, but to the 
company that would have to supply the power to keep it 

going. In other words, I wanted to 


UTILITIES do business with the public utility 
a ARTMENT supplying the necessary current. | 
STORES had the same thought some time 


ago when we needed an electric 
washing machine. 

Does this carry a suggestion for forward-looking util- 
ity executives? Is the day coming, and coming rapidly, 
when utility companies will become the purveyors— 
directly or through competent representation—of all 
appliances using electric power? Should utility companies 
prepare to become electric department stores, so to speak? 
Are utility companies capable, or are they incapable of 
equipping themselves to supply such service better than 
other organizations? Instead of employing men trained 
only to read meters, are we approaching the time when 
it will pay utility companies to employ men trained to 
inspect all the electric machinery and devices now coming 
into vogue in the modern home? 

The New York Edison Company recently published a 
most effective advertisement illustrating the following 
list of electric appliances and giving the cost of the cur- 


rent necessary to use them: 

Violet Ray Generators Refrigerators 

Ice —— Freezers Irons 

Waffle Irons Vibrato 

Sewing Machines Heating Pads 
eee! Warmers Fireless Cookers 
roning Machines Cution teense 
oer — comme 

Radiant t 

annie all Percolators 
Dishwashers Immersion Heaters 
Hair Dryers Washing Machines 


The feeling I have and the feeling other householders 
doubtless have is that if these appliances were purchased 
direct from the utility companies supplying the current, 
the latter would have a continuing interest in furnishing 
service, at minimum cost, to keep all the juice-using 
equipment in working order. Of course it would take 
capital to carry adequate stocks and to advertise them 
properly through the communities served; but presum- 
ably utility companies could raise this capital at as low 4 
cost as others could raise it. Moreover, since a continu- 
ous profit would be derived from furnishing the current, 
the utilities would have a special incentive to develop this 
line of business. 

“You advocate the killing off of more local trades- 
people,” many may protest. Whether we like it or dislike 
it, the whole trend is towards bigness in business, towards 
integration, towards concentration. The development here 
visioned may or may not materialize. But knowing how 
I, as a buyer of electric appliances, felt and feel, I am dis- 
posed to think that it will materialize. The idea is commend- 
ed to the consideration of wide-awake utility executives. 
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Do our leading railway executives match the caliber 
of our leading industrial executives? For one thing, rela- 
tively few industrial leaders cling to the seven-day work 
evil, whereas certain classes of employees still work 
seven days a week and every week 


ARE of the year on practically all our 
een railroads. Does this indicate that 
CAPABLE? our railway executives are far- 


seeing, progressive, efficient? Then, 
consider how our railroad managers have met the new 
conditions created by the advent of motor trucks and, 
more recently, motor busses. Had our railway executives 
been men of transcendent acumen, would they not have 
contrived to readjust their operations very promptly so 
as to reap the fullest possible advantage from this evolu- 
tion instead of having done little but whimper and whine 
and protest in vain against what very early should have 
been seen was the inevitable? Well-managed industrial 
enterprises are quick to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. Can railway executives claim similar business 
statesmanship? Surely the $50,000, $75,000 and $100,- 
000-a-year men heading our principal railway systems 
should have had foresight enough to discern the coming 
revolution in transportation, and, seeing it, was it not 
their duty to move heaven and earth to devise ways and 
means of profiting from it? Excuses and protests pay no 


dividends. 
* * * 


The easiest thing to make ts trouble—but it has no 
market. 


* * * 
Self-satisfaction breeds staleness. 
* * * 


Each day brings as many seconds for you as for the 
millionaire. And time is the greatest wealth of all. 


* * * 


The United States District Court Judge in Los Angeles 
has given a decision in favor of the Federal Government 
in its suit for cancellation of the much-discussed Doheny 
Elk Hill Naval Reserve oil leases and the Pearl Harbor, 

Hawaii, fuel storage contracts. This 


THIS announcement was immediately 
aaa ae made on behalf of Doheny: “Judge 
UNPOPULAR McCormick’s decision is only pre- 


liminary to a hearing of the case 
before the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco and an ultimate hearing before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Washington.” 

This adverse decision doubtless will be accepted by 
most of the public as conclusive proof that Doheny was 
guilty of wrongdoing. For my part, I am going to sus- 
pend judgment until the final decision. I have known 
Doheny for many years, and his gift or loan of $100,000 
to his chum of the days when neither owned one hundred 
thousand cents is only typical of the generosity Doheny 
has repeatedly practiced since he became rich. Admittedly, 
the money was handed over in a way which was readily 
interpreted by the public as implying guilt. My sizing up 
of Doheny may have been wrong all along. But I shall 
continue to think of him as an absolutely honest man, an 
ardent patriot and an extremely generous giver, until the 
Supreme Court hands down its decision. 
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Wise public utility leaders will hereafter study people 
more and power plants less. Technical problems can be 
handled by engineers. It calls for business statesmanship 
to handle the public. The future progress of the electric 
light and power industry will depend 


STUDY PEOPLE more upon the success attained in 


POWRE PLANTS winning public approval than in 
LESS solving mechanical problems. Here- 


tofore utility executives have con- 
cerned themselves almost wholly with matters mechanical, 
with harnessing waters, locating power plants, improving 
machinery, expanding transmission lines, creating or cul- 
tivating diversified demands for current, etc., etc. All 
this has been important, all this has been necessary, all 
this has been profitable, all this has made for progress. 

But now the best managerial brains must turn to less 
mechanical but more vital problems; to problems not solv- 
able by studying text books or mathematics, but solvable 
only by the study of human nature, the study of public 
opinion, of mass psychology, the study not only of cus- 
tomer and community demands and desires, but of the 
preferences and prejudices of investors. 

The ambitions of those who have a vision of a nation 
completely knit together by inter-connected power cannot 
be carried out unless public opinion be carried along and 
the confidence of investors inspired. 

Valuable light on how this problem can be essayed can 
be derived from perusal of the prize-winning exhibits in 
the “Forbes” nation-wide contest to discover “The most 
constructive public relations campaign carried on by a 
light and power ompany in local territory during the past 
year.” The highest award, the Forbes Public Service 
Cup, goes to the Alabama Power Company, the second 
award to the Nebraska Power Company, and the third 
award to the Consumers Power Company of Michigan. 
An article in this issue outlines the comprehensive pro- 
gram carried out by the Alabama Power Company, under 
the direction of President Thomas W. Martin. But util- 
ity executives interested in this fundamental subject 
should examine carefully the complete prize-winning ex- 
hibits, all of them most elaborate and illuminating. These 
exhibits will be shown at the National Electric Light 
Association Convention in San Francisco this month and 
later will be available for inspection at the N. E. L. A. 
headquarters in New York. 

Looking ahead, Forses recognizes the coming im- 
portance to the whole utility industry of earning the good- 
will and co-operation of the public and investors. Conse- 
quently, this publication has regarded it as a duty to 
quicken interest in the movement and to draw out the 
best practical suggestions for solution. This duty has 
proved also a pleasure. 

* * * 
We all are—or should be public utilities. 
* * * 


Don’t impress upon people how big you are or they 
will learn how little you are. 
* * * 
A warm personality makes for a well-filled ice-box. 
* * * 
There’s little crowding on the higher rungs of the 
ladder, remember when you are pushing and elbowing 
your way at the bottom. 
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Americans agree that the nation must have an adequate 
mercantile marine to buttress its naval strength. Ship 
subsidies are in themselves undesirable. But they are less 
undesirable than would be the decay and death of our 

merchant marine. If the alternative 


SUBSIDY is a subsidy or no ships, then a sub- 
aoe oe sidy is the logical choice. After all, 
NECESSARY are not many American industries 


subsidized? Only we use a different 
term; we call it, in the case of industries, “protection.” 
If it has been adjudged wise to protect our industries on 
land, why are so many citizens opposed to protecting our 
shipping industry? Since we readily swallow the protec- 
tive elephant, why strain at the subsidy gnat? Let’s call 
it “protection for our ships.” My prediction is that Con- 
gress will before long see the light. 

* 2 3 
We all are newspapers, read every day. 


* * * 


The fellow who kicks up the most dust doesn’t usually 
make the most progress. 
x x x 


Conceit makes poor spectacles. 


* * * 


Did you ever stop to consider that customers and in- 
vestors should be regarded as part of your capital? Suc- 
cess usually involves growth. Growth usually means 
more capital and more customers. Therefore, a high 

value should be placed upon culti- 
vating new investors and new cus- 


— tomers as well as upon cultivating 
INVESTORS the steadfast loyalty of old investors 
ARE 

CAPITAL and old customers. Many a concern 


has received a shock on approach- 

ing bankers to handle an issue of 
securities. Unless the merits of an enterprise have been 
brought to the attention of prospective investors, under- 
writers know that money and effort must be spent to 
attract purchasers of the securities. Many farsighted 
companies to-day devote a generous part of their adver- 
tising appropriation to bringing themselves prominently 
and regularly to the attention of financial readers, for 
they realize that such expenditures will constitute a 


profitable investment when the time comes for raising 
additional capital. 
What about customers as capital? Herbert N. Casson 


tersely says: 


“A customer buys $25 worth of goods from you every year. 
Your net profit on his $25 is about $2.50. This is the interest, 
at 5 per cent., on $50. So, this customer is as good as $50 of 
capital to you. A customer who spends $250 a year is equal to 
$500 capital. This being a fact, and not a theory, you should 
treat your customers as capital. When you think of Mrs. John 
Smith, you should think of her as $500 of capital. If you had 
only 1,000 Mrs. John Smiths, you would have $500,000 of capital, 
paying 5 per cent. Customers are not mere buyers.. They are not 
outside people who come in to buy things. They are more impor- 
tant than the goods. They are more important than the system 
and routine of the shop. They are the very life of the business.” 


Manufacturers, merchants and others employing sales 
people should bring this truth home to them. Each cus- 
tomer lost, it should be lucidly explained, is equal to burn- 
ing a handful of the concern’s money. And only the 
most hopeless employee would wish to burn his employer’s 
money. 
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Said the head of a large organization about one of his 
men: “I don’t understand how he accomplishes so much 
with so little effort, unless it be that finishing the job 
each day is the secret.” Probably that is the secret. A 

lot of men, including a lot of execu- 
HE tives, are energetic beginners, but 


a a poor finishers. They take up one 
EACH DAY thing after another, toy with each 


for a while, divert their attention 
to something else, with the consequence that many under- 
takings are never carried through to a finish. The old 
adage, “One thing at a time and that done well, is a very 
good motto, as many can tell,” still holds good. The secret 
of achievement often is concentration. Scattered shot may 
bring down small game, but doesn’t bag big game. One 
worthwhile task carried to a successful conclusion is 
worth half-a-hundred half-finished tasks, just as the 
manufacturer’s or merchant’s profits do not come from 
goods in stock, but from goods sold and delivered. On 
the football field you cannot score a goal until you have 
forced the ball through between the posts. It is the same 
in the business field. Concentrate. Be a finisher. 

*x *x * 


Will the Supreme Court’s decisions favorable to the 
Cement Manufacturers’ Protective Association and Maple 
Floor Manufacturers’ Association prove helpful or 
harmful to business? The decisions have been hailed 

with great satisfaction. They are 


CEMENT interpreted as taking one more 
regan tooth out of the anti-trust law. But 
MAY PROVE of the anti-trust law. Bu 
INJURIOUS is there not danger that the liberty 


allowed will be used in such a way 
that discontent and trouble will be incited? A reading 
of the methods employed by cement producers arouses 
questionings as to whether the American people would 
long submit to similar treatment at the hands of all Big 
Business. We do not think it is astonishing that the 
Supreme Court was divided 4 to 3 on this case. 

Liberty carries with it responsibility. There is to-day, 
happily, a disposition on the part of public opinion to 
call a halt upon governmental interference with business, 
particularly through the instrumentality of commissions. 
Will business and financial leaders exercise such business 
statesmanship that this friendly attitude will be cultivated 


and clinched ? 
x * * 


So much is said and written in condemnation of busi- 
ness and business men that it is refreshing to come upon 
a word of commendation. E. W. Howe, the outspoken 
commentator of Potato Hill, Kansas, who has lived a 

long time with open eyes and mind, 


A GOOD makes this penetrating observation: 
jg “The more decent part of the people 
BUSINESS have created a great country here, 


without assistance from the Social- 
ists. In order to create a decent country, they have found 
it necessary to have Capital, character, industry, temper- 
ance, and some respect for the lessons of experience. If 
you can, point to anything a Socialist ever created except 
a disturbance, a book, or Ringing Speech reeking with 
unfairness. Having been beaten in the race for respecta- 
bility and success, very naturally Socialists do not admire 
those who have behaved better.” 
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Future of Light and Power 
As Leaders See It 
(Continued from page 322) 


beginning to realize that the utili- 
ties are striving in every way pos- 
sible to anticipate the needs of the 
public and to better the service. Our 
company, as well as others, is car- 
rying on extensive researches with 
the object of discovering new 
methods by which electric energy 
can be made “to save mankind 
from toil that it can be spared.” 

We are very glad to say that one 
of our recent lines of experiments, 
that of service to farmers, has been 
productive of very good results. 
We now have in operation 89.6 
miles of rural service lines, serv- 
ing a total of 1,042 customers, and 
an additional 51 miles of line are 
under construction or authorized, 
which will increase the total num- 
ber of customers to 1,846. There 
are many problems yet to be 
solved, but the experiments so far 
are proving satisfactory and this 
work and other lines of research 
will be continued. 

To the investor, the securities of 
a public utility offer an unusual op- 
portunity for an adequate and an 
assured return. Nothing contri- 
butes to this factor of safety of in- 
vestment more than the realization 
by the public that the utilities are 
a vital part of our community life, 
and that to attract the capital nec- 
essary to construct extensions to 
plants and lines to provide the con- 
veniences of urban life, the utilities 
must be fairly treated by govern- 
mental bodies. During the past five 
years, a large part of the utility 
financing has been accomplished 
through the sale of preferred stocks 
to customers and employees. Central 
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station companies render service 
over wide territories and derive their 
revenue from widely diversified 
sources, thus insuring to the investor 
a steady return; and experience has 
shown that the industry is one in 
which there is little risk of inter- 
ruption to revenue. 





Demand for Power 
Increasing 


By Thomas N. McCarter 


President, Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey. 


OR Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, per capita year- 
ly sale of electricity increased from 
203 kilowatt hours in 1920 to 270 
kilowatt hours in 1924, and in the 
same period 





yearly per capita 
sale of gas in- 
creased from 
7,000 to 8,000 
cubic feet. This 
represents 
a steadily grow- 
ing individual 











use, since per 
capita electric 
sales for 1924 were nine times 
those of 1905, and per capita gas 
sales were double. 

Owing to changed conditions an 
exact comparison of the demand 
for transit service during the pe- 
riods referred to is not possible, 
but it is true that the riding habit 
has grown and is growing as is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1924 
Public Service transportation lines 
collected more fares than in any 
year of their existence. 

Increases in individual use of 
electric, gas and transit service, 
combined with growth in popula- 
tion, in the case of public utilities 
which provide these services, amel- 
iorate the effects of fluctuations in 
general business conditions that 
are of serious moment to other in- 
dustries. This is especially true 
when, as with Public Service, the 
territory served is one of wide di- 
versity of manufacture and one in 
which economic, geographic and 
social forces combine to insure cer- 
tain expansion of population. 

Such utility companies may with 
safety, as Public Service companies 
are doing, count on a steady in- 
crease in volume of business and, 











The public utility charts used 
on pages 313, 321,322 and 342 are 
reproduced by courtesy of H. L. 
Doherty & Co. from the sales 
manual prepared by D. H. Free- 
man, educational director of the 
securities department. 
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in providing plants and equipment 
to meet demand, are assured of a 
rapidly ascending curve of sales. 

For that part of New Jersey in 
which Public Service utilities op- 
erate, the future is not in doubt, 
Numerous public and private en- 
terprises aimed at the acceleration 
of both industrial and population 
growth are under way and their 
effect is already being felt. 

The program of extension and 
improvement which Public Service 
is carrying out expresses the con- 
fidence of its directors and officers 
in the coming further development 
of the utility business, not only in 
New Jersey but in the country at 
large. . 


Give the Public 


All the Facts 
By Col. H. M. Atkinson 


Chairman, 
Georgia Railway & Power Company 


HE law regulating public utilities 
permits them to earn a fairreturn 

on the present value of their property, 
and their rates are fixed on that basis. 
So the public is thoroughly protected 
from extortionate 








rates and should 
co-operate with 
the utilities and 
see that they do 
actually earn the 
fair return the 
law fixes. This 
alone will enable 











the utilities to 
borrow the new 
capital necessary to furnish the in- 
creased service demanded by the pub- 
lic. Realization by the public of this 
simple proposition is essential to the 
(Continued on page 346) 








The enormous increase in 
the use of Gas and vapor 
as compared to the norma 
increase of population 
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Cadillac keeps young and vigorous and virile 
because it is continuously refreshed and in- 
spired by the sympathetic interest of a million 
friends. 


It renews its youth every day upon the 
generous approval of tens of thousands 
of owners and their families who take 
the time and the trouble to express their 
friendship for Cadillac—and their faith 


in its unremitting zeal to serve. 


Cadillac is gloriously young after twenty- 
three years of adherence to the one am- 
bition of remaining the Standard of the 
World—after ten years of dedication to 
the task of outstripping the world in the 
futherance of the eight-cylinder principle. 


It is splendidly young in spite of the fact 
that its traditions are old—or rather be- 
cause of the* fact that those traditions 
are so fine and high that they make 
every working day a new day of increas- 
ing zest and inspiration. 


It has been said, and it is true, that even 
if the impossible should happen and the 
directing heads of Cadillac should wish 
to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the 
ideals which have dominated Cadillac 
all these years—they would not be per- 
mitted to do so. 


They would not be permitted to do so 
because the great group of master work- 
men who are steeped in the spirit of 
surpassing excellence would go on ser- 


N ACCOUNTING 
AND A PLEDGE 


enely as before—or throw down their 
tools if asked to do anything less than 
the Cadillac best. 


Cadillac is subjected to a pressure from 
within and from without to excel itself 
—the pressure of public expectation 
and the pressure of honest craftsmanship 
which can work no way other than the 
Cadillac way. 


What is said here is in the nature of an 
accounting from Cadillac—a re-dedication 
to high service published at this moment 
because of the advent of a new, ‘young, and 
powerful executive leadership. 


The pledge is from him—and through 
him, from the solid phalanx of Cadillac 
executives and workmen who consider 
themselves servants of the most loyal 
public any industrial institution has ever 
enjoyed. 


Great things are always under way for 
Cadillac and Cadillac owners—not mere- 
ly a maintenance of the high endeavors 
of the past but a constant striving after 
things never yet attained. 


To every Cadillac owner of record the 
executive head of Cadillac will endeavor 
at the earliest moment to send a person- 
al pledge of the future. 


Meanwhile, because you and a million 
others count upon it—be certain that 
Cadillac will never fail to realize your 
highest hopes. 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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(Continued from page 342) 
continued development of public util- 
ity service in the interest of the 
public. 

There are indications that the pub- 
lic generally is gradually realizing 
this basic fundamental fact. No 
community can prosper without 
financially sound public utilities. A 
community that starves its utilities 
stops its own growth and develop- 
ment. 

Better public utility service at lower 
rates is directly dependent upon gen- 
eral public realization of the facts 
just stated and the degree of public 
co-operation with the utilities. The 
ptblic is not entitled to demand im- 
ptived service and lower rates until 
it discharges its part of the mutual 
responsibility by seeing that the utili- 
ties earn the return the law fixes. 
The public must realize that the 
authority to regulate is necessarily 
charged with the responsibility to see 
that that regulation is fair and just 
and gives assurance of security to the 
investment. The public is only be- 
ginning to realize the dual responsi- 
bility, and that regulation carries 
with it reciprocal duties of equal im- 
portance. 

Once these basic facts are thor- 
oughly realized by the public, utility 
investments will steadily grow in 
favor and stability. It is surprising 
what the public utility industry as a 
whole has accomplished under the 
severe and unusual tests of the last 
ten years. Nothing could be stronger 
evidence of the fundamental merit of 
the public utility industry as a whole. 
It is doubtful if any business has 
ever been subjected to such severe 
and trying conditions and has come 
through them so well. 

The public, understanding the facts, 
will in the end act fairly and justly 
by the utilities. That is why it is of 
vital importance to the utilities never 
to let up in furnishing the public with 
correct information. Correct infor- 
mation will bring confidence. Confi- 
dence will bring co-operation. Co- 
operation between the public and the 
utilities is essential and will accom- 
plish more than anything else. With 
it it is hard to measure the future 
development of the utilities. There 
are indications that this condition 
is not far off. 





Electric Railway Facts 

There are 900 operating compan- 
ies in the U. S. 

There are 50,000 miles of track. 

There are 105,046 units of rolling 
stock. 

There are 673 power plants. 

There are 40,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines. 

There is $6,000,000,000 capitali- 
zation. 

Sixteen billion passengers car- 
ried annually. 


Many Reasons for 
Optimism 
By Arthur Williams 


Vice-President, 
New York Edison Company 


HE outlook for the immediate 

futureof the electrical industry in 
this country strikes me as being more 
hopeful and promising than at any 
time during its history. I take this 
optimistic view 
partly because of 
the permeation 
throughout our 
membership of an 
appreciation of 
our many - sided 
obligations to the 
public; partly be- 
cause of the con- 
stantly growing 
recognition on the part of the public 
that the electrical industry accepts this 
obligation; and, finally, because of 
the extraordinary dependence upon 
electrical energy, observed in every 
phase of modern life, whether in the 
least of its conveniences or the great- 
est of its necessities. 

It is most important not to become 
over-confident, not to fail in realizing 
that electrical service to the public is 
still in its infancy, even though, in 
some respects, embodied in that serv- 
ice are the highest ideals of the pres- 
ent day. We must be ever watchful 
lest we rest upon what has been ac- 
complished, instead of regarding such 
accomplishments as mere stepping 
stones to a still greater future de- 
velopment in the public service. 

One of the great opportunities of 
the industry to-day is the further- 
ance of the policy of employee, cus- 
tomer, and public ownership of our 
utilities’ securities in the way of small 
holdings. This policy is not only the 
logical development of the principle 
that every faithful worker should be 
an owner of tangible property—“a 

















capitalist”’—but also a guaranty to. 


the industry of a high degree of pub- 
lic interest and support. 

From the technical point of view, 
the electrical industry is compara- 
tively standardized, insuring the 
highest degree of service. Commer- 
cially, there has recently been an 
amazingly rapid application of light, 
heat, and power to industrial and 
household appliances, including the 
most recent improvements in auto- 
matic refrigeration and the electric 
truck and delivery wagon. By means 
of the latter, the problem of local de- 
liveries undoubtedly will be eventu- 
ally solved. _These vehicles have 
reached a degree of perfection which 
justifies the fullest confidence in their 
commercial efficiency and prospective 
length of service, which characteris- 
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tics must inevitably bring about 
greater mass production with lower 
average costs. 

The ever-growing popularity of 
the radio is also a matter of congrat- 
ulation to the central stations and 
should be encouraged in every way. 


Utility Securities 
Highly Regarded 
By A. D. Converse 


Vice-President 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. 





N excellent illustration of the 
regard in which the securi- 

ties of electric light and power, 
gas, heat and other public utility 
companies are held, is the low yield 
basis upon which 
high grade util- 
ity obligations 
are now selling. 
For a_ great 
many years, the 
underlying and 
senior _ obliga- 
tions of the larg- 











est of the rail- 








road systems of 
this country were considered the 
safest of any of the corporate 
funded obligations. The income 
return on the bonds of this class 
moves approximately parallel to 
the rates for time money. 

The growth and stability of the 
earnings of the public utility com- 
panies, however, have been such as 
to convince not only the private 
investor but also insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and other 
financial institutions of the inherent 
strength of the securities issued 
by these companies. 

As a result, the money return 
on the higher grade utility obliga- 
tion at this time is approximately 
equal to the yield on prime railroad 
bonds. : 

In my opinion, this is particu- 
larly significant and when. it is 
considered also that the taxable 
valuation of communities satisfac- 
torily served by a utility company, 
supplying light, heat, power and 
telephone, is indirectly based upon 
the availability of these services, it 
is apparent that the utility obliga- 
tion is closely allied with the Muni- 
cipal or County bond. 





The bread of bitterness is the 
food on which men grow to their 
fullest stature; the waters of bit- 
terness are the debatable ford 
through which they reach the 
shores of wisdom; the ashes boldly 
grasped and eaten without faltering 
are the price that must be paid for 
the golden fruit of knowledge.— 
Ouida. 
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Execrrirication has helped 
to reduce railroad transpor- 
tation costs in congested 
areas, Over mountains, and 
at terminals. Notable rail- 
road electrifications made by 
Westinghouse are the Penn- 
sylvania, the Long Island, 
the Norfolk and Western, 
the Virginian, and the New 
Haven. Westinghouse has 
electrified important foreign 
roads, such as the Chilean 
State Railways, and the 
Buenos Aires Western Rail- 


way. 


Industry 
rose by 


ICTURE a nation of farmers and factured products. The railroads 
land owners, whose only indus- tapped for manufacturers the un- 
tries were household or local affairs, bounded stores of raw materials in 


and you have this country in the the prairies, the Rockies, the far 
early 1800s. Even so late as 1870 west and in the south. The rail- 





there were four people working on roads permitted manufacturers to 
the farms of the United States for | locate where they could operate 
every one employed in a factory. most economically. In short, large- 


Conteee that. with the Ulniesd scale production as it exists today, 
States today. We lead the whole is railroad large-scale production. It 
world in manufactures. The differ- is founded upon the railroads. 
ence is eloquent testimony to the 
services of the railroads. 





Prior to the coming of the locomo- 
tive, transportation costs in this coun- 








The railroads made the whole ex- try were a handicap to manufacturing 
panse of territory from the Atlantic § development. Since that time they 
to the Pacific one market for manu- have been a mighty stimulus. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities ° Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


Westinghouse 









© 1925, W. E. & M. Co. 
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Whad’ya Mean, “Business at Cost?” 


Pointers for Every Business in Old Jeff’s Warning Against 
Unprofitable Load Building in Utility Industry 


REAL salesman knows the 
A value of his goods, sells 

them on merit and gets his 
price. This is no new precept; it 
is simply a reiteration of a prin- 
ciple which any salesman would 
admit is self-evident and sound, 
but, unfortunately, in practice, one 
which he has hard work living up 
<0. 

Any one can give away his prod- 
uct, and even the dumbest sales- 
man recognizes that his employer 
cannot stay in business if his prod- 
uct is handed out without compen- 
sation, yet in the next instance, he 
may, if he has the liberty, take an 
order at prices which closely ap- 
proach manufacturing costs. This 
is not salesmanship; it is stupidity. 
Price cutting to meet imaginary 
competition or incompetent com- 
petition means demoralization and 
generally spells ruin. 

A salesman’s ability is not meas- 
ured, in the home office, by the 
number of orders he gets, but by 
the value of these orders. If the 
margin of profit on a single sale is 
zero, multiplying it by 100 does 
not get the company ahead any 
nor does it help to pay the sales- 
man’s salary or traveling ex- 
penses. Working hard to turn an 
old dollar into a new one is not a 
record of progress. It may have 
the appearance of activity, but it is 
no more productive of good than 
the buzzing of a windmill which 
is disconnected from the pump. 
Success is simply a measure of re- 
sults. If the windmill is con- 
nected with the pump and water 
is lifted out of the ground into the 
tank, then there is something to 
show for the activity. If no water 
flows, then the windmill is not a 
business success. 


Income from Appliances Small 


Salesmanship in the utility busi- 
ness is not very different from that 
in any other line of endeavor. 
What the public service company 
needs is profitable business, yet 
that does not necessarily mean the 
highest rate business. A_ well 
known utility operator once made 
the public statement that his com- 
pany “made more money on the 
two-cent current which it sold 


By W. H. Blood, Jr. 
Of Stone & Webster, Inc. ° 


than on the ten-cent current.” 
This was several years ago and at 
the time caused a good deal of 
public comment, yet most utility 
operators to-day know that in gen- 
eral the statement is true. 

It is hard to see why a utility 
salesman should spend any time 
trying to sell electric curling irons, 
electric sewing machines, electric 
coffee urns and the like which, at 
the highest rate for the energy 
which they consume, do not bring 
in to the company a gross revenue 








Get the Business, But 
Make It Pay 


HEN the president of 

the electric light and 
power company of which old 
Jeff Weston was a_hard- 
headed director wanted to 
cut the rate to a cost basis for 
a large local consumer, old 
Jeff grew indignant. 

“There isn’t any such thing 
as ‘business at cost,” he 
growled. “It’s like lifting 
yourself by your bootstraps. 
More people go broke on the 
business they do get than fail 
because of that they don’t 
| get.” 




















of more than twenty cents to a dol- 
lar a year. The income is so small 
as to be almost negligible and the 
load factor of these appliances is 
hardly measurable. On the other 
hand, the use of such appliances 
should not be discouraged; they 
are conveniences and the public 
likes them ; they help to popularize 
the service, but, as far as the util- 
ity is concerned, it is a waste of 
human energy to try to sell this 
kind of electrical energy. The 
same amount of endeavor could 
be utilized to better advantage. 
Many new-business men are so 
obsessed with the idea of building 
up an appliance business that they 
fail to realize what it costs to pro- 
duce profitable results. They will 


tell you with glee they have made 


an exhaustive study of these mat- 
ters and that they know with cer- 
tainty just when and how to start 
an electric fan campaign; they di- 
late on the best methods of adver- 
tising and pushing the sale of va- 
cuum cleaners; they assure you 
that no home is complete without 
an electric radiator; yet they fail 
to realize the unlimited energy and 
countless hours of time that they 
have expended on these non-prof- 
itable matters; all good enough in 
themselves and popular with the 
users, but which in net income to 
the company mean but little. If 
they feel that it is their duty to 
sell these popular appliances they 
should at least remember that an 
electric flatiron is worth to the 
company from ten to twenty times 
as much as these other small ap- 
pliances. Electric ranges and elec- 
tric refrigerators are good current 
consuming devices but the cost of 
selling them is an important item. 

Some new-business departments 
of our utilities seem to be lacking 
in the sense of proportion. We 
can learn much from those whose 
entire business is merchandising. 
No departmeit store manager 
would use a $300-a-month sales- 
man to dispose of pins at ten cents 
a package, even if there was 100 
per cent. profit on each sale. Such 
a man could not do a sufficient 
volume of business to earn his sal- 
ary. When the average income 
from the use of a fan motor is only 
about $2 per year, why should a 
high salaried salesman of a utility 
expend his energy in trying to 
place fan motors? While it is true 
that “many a mickle makes a 
muckle,” the question which inter- 
ests the utility is—How big is the 
muckle? 


What Is Profitable Load? 


Does the ordinary salesman 
knw what a profitable load is? 
Ar: his energies directed along the 
correct lines? Does he know what 
kind of business he should go 
after? Some managers apparently 
do not. How can the salesman 
steer his course aright if he has no 
sailing directions? 

Too frequently the salesman 
thinks that price is the sole cri- 
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UNITED STATES BUS-TRUCK 






TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 





Trade Mark 





For this transcontinental 
tour of a Reo Bus, U. S. 
Royal Cord Bus-Truck 
Tires were chosen to give 
the service, traction and 


safety needed for sucha trip 








A Substantial Contribution 
to Unfaltering Bus Service 


Bes operators have come to realize how essential 
dependable tires are to the reputation of their 
bus service. 

This fast growing method of transportation which 
brings its convenience to your very doorstep must be 
kept prompt. 

Tire trouble must be entirely eliminated. The tires 
used must give maximum cushioning and insure the 
utmost safety. 

All this demands a tire specifically designed for bus 
service—not an adapted passenger car tire. 

The preference of bus operators for U.S. Royal 
Cord Bus-Truck Tires is based on the contribution ot 
these tires to the growth of bus transportation. 

They were the first pneumatics definitely designed 
for bus service—the first to carry the word “Bus” on 
the tire. 


They are constructed of Latex-treated Web.Cord, a 
patented U.S. Rubber Company process which gives 


maximum strength and flexibility. 


The famous Royal Cord tread is safe and sure- 
footed. 


A transportation service that is becoming more and 
more common throughout the country. This large 
bus at Wilkesbarre, Pa., like thousands of others, 
is equipped with U. S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tires. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


To help bus operators get greater service from their 
tires, a group of U.S. Tire experts are making a daily 
study of bus operating conditions in every part of the 
country. You, too, get the benefit of this service. 


Look for the bus with the U. S. Royal Cord white 
stripe on the tires. 


United States Rubber Company 
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terion for getting business. He is 
more apt to get the customer’s 
viewpoint than that of the com- 
pany. The customer frequently 
has a good line of conversation and 
plausible arguments as to why the 
price is too high and will expound 
at length on the merits of his 
methods of reasoning. To combat 
successfully this line of talk the 
salesman must be informed as to 
the company’s viewpoint. Does 
the manager spend as much time 
as the customer in enlightening 
his salesman so that he can answer 
inquiries intelligently? Does the 
salesman know what the com- 
pany’s additional investment 
would be to take on a new cus- 
tomer of 1,000 horse power and 
has he any idea what the effect 
would be on the company if this 
customer failed or went out of 
business? With an _ equitable 
power rate, why is it necessary to 
treat any customer as a “special 
case” calling for a concession in 
rate? 

Perhaps the points touched upon 
above can be brought home to the 
salesman by the following ac- 
count of a meeting of the directors 
of—let’s call it the Podunk Elec- 
tric Company of New England. 


Old Jeff Takes the Floor 


After the routine business had 
been disposed of the manager 
arose, laid down his cigar, and an- 
nounced that he had a most im- 
portant matter for consideration. 
He stated that the Wentwood 
Textile Company had made a de- 
mand for a reduction in their 
power rate. Their present load, 
he reported, was about 5,000 kilo- 
watts; that they were making an 
extension to their plant which 
would increase their power re- 
quirements about 2,500 kilowatts ; 
and that this would make them 
consume about one-quarter of the 
total plant capacity of the com- 
pany. The manager admitted that 
Amos Wentwood, president of the 
textile company, had convinced 
him that unless they could get a 
substantial reduction in their 
power rate they would install their 
own steam plant. The manager 
further stated that he had made a 
study of the matter and he pre- 
sented some figures which showed 
that the electric company could 
reduce their rates approximately 
two mills per kilowatt hour, but 
he admitted that this would mean 
supplying at cost. He apologized 
for this but justified the price by 
stating that the loss of this cus- 
tomer to the electric company 
would decrease the overall effi- 
ciency of the plant and would add 
to the general overhead costs on 
the remaining business. 


He made a strong plea for tak- 
ing on this business at cost and 
the directors seemed about to 
agree and to authorize this special 
rate when old Jeff Weston, who 
had been sitting quietly in the cor- 
ner, apparently an uninterested 
spectator, made some pertinent re- 
marks. 

He said he had observed that 
many apparently prosperous con- 
cerns had eventually cluttered up 
the calendar of the bankruptcy 
courts because their managers 
thought they could do a portion 
of their business at cost. 

“There isn’t any such thing as 
‘business at cost,” he remarked 
“Its like lifting yourself by your 
bootstraps. More people go broke 
on the business they do get than 
fail because of that they don’t get.” 

He commented on the poor 
salesmenship of the company in 
permitting itself to get into such 
a frame of mind that all it could 
think of to retain its busines was 
to reduce rates. He pointed out 
that the fundamental trouble with 
the company was that it did not 
know how to sell its own product 
and did not know enough about 
Wentwood’s business. 

“What right has any salesman 
to take up my time trying to sell 
me something unless he knows 
what he has to offer will do for 
my business,” he went on. “If he 
is trying to sell me power he 
ought to know my power require- 
ments better than I do myself, 


‘otherwise why should he expect 


me to accept his advice?” 


The Tables Are Turned 


Old Jeff said he assumed that 
the company’s usual stock argu- 
ments had been gone into, but as 
he saw it, and by applying ordi- 
nary horse sense to the proposi- 
tion, he reckoned that Wentwood 
was not going to install any steam 
plant. In the first place, he 
argued, it would take over a mil- 
lion dollars of cash and the textile 
company hadn’t that to spend. 
He further figured that while on 
one hand the company would be 
allowed perhaps to earn 8 per cent. 
on its investment, he argued that 
if Wentwood could not make bet- 
ter use of $1,000,000 in his own 
business than by putting it into a 
power plant there must be some- 
thing ailing him. Wentwood said 
he could save 10 per cent. on his 
power bill. Well, he may be right, 
but he is much more likely to lose 
20 per cent. than he is to save 10 
per cent. But supposing he is 
right? What does it mean to him? 
His power bill is something less 
than 3 per cent. of the cost of the 
coarse cotton goods that he makes. 
Ten per cent. of that would be 


_vestment. 
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one-third of a cent per dollar of 
manufacturing cost. No good 
business man, and he allowed that 
Wentwood is a good business 
man, would make so large an in- 
vestment on so narrow a margin. 
As the directors seemed inter- 
ested in what Old Jeff had to say 
he continued his arguments by ob- 
serving that “any man who builds 
his own steam plant faces a con- 
stantly increasing power cost as 
the years go on and his plant be- 
comes antiquated and less efficient. 
On the other hand, the man who 
buys his power from a central sta- 
tion, if one can judge anything from 
past operations, will probably find 
that his power rates are more apt to 
be less as the years go on.” He cited 
a case where two steam stations of 
5,000 kilowatts each, one in a central 
station and the other in a mill, were 
built in the same town 15 years ago. 
At that time both stations operated 
on -about four pounds of coal per 
kw. hr. After a while the central 
station plant added another unit 
which consumed less coal per 
kw. hr. ; then later it put in another 
of still greater efficiency and now 
it is building one which will gen- 
erate current on one pound per 
kw. hr. so that the operating costs 
of the central station have been 
constantly decreasing while those 
of the private plant, which started 
in with four pounds of coal per 
kw. hr. are probably now running 
about five pounds per kw. hr. 


Saved from Unprofitable Load 


As the directors knew that these 
statements coming from Jeff were 
true, he concluded his remarks by 
saying that the mill man who puts 
in his own plant must install at 
least 50 per cent. standby capacity 
if he is going to operate contin- 
uously; the central station, how- 
ever, by reason of the diversity of 
its load, does not require so large 
a margin and consequently has a 
smaller proportional capital in- 
The central station, he 
told them, also buys its fuel 
cheaper and has more expert su- 
pervision, and the size of the units 
which it installs are larger and 
consequently the efficiency is 
higher. After again commenting 
on the poor salesmanship of the 
company he sat down but with the 
satisfaction of having convinced 
the directors that he was right. 

The directors finally authorized 
the manager to get the business 
on the standard published rates or 
to pass it up and, after pocketing 
their gold pieces, they adjourned. 

It is interesting to note that, 
ten days later, the contract was 
signed. The horse sense of one 
director had saved the company 
from taking.on an unprofitable load. 
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Four different Firms 
Four different Problems 


For detailed information on 
the application of the Na- — 
tional Accounting Machine 
to your problem, write the 
Accounting Machine Divi- 
sion, at the factory. 


The National 
Cash Register 


Dayton, Ohio 








The National Accounting Machine 
met the needs of all 


“Distribution of our sales under commodities has already saved us 
fifty per cent in actual expense and in saving of time.” 


The Continental Supply Company, 
Oil and Gas Well Supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 


“We obtain the necessary sales statistics on a National Accounting 
Machine easily, quickly and economically.” 


D. L. Ward Company, 
Wholesale Paper, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Our National Accounting Machine is used in connection with analyt- 
ical work. This analysis includes the distribution of sales by classes, 
by buyers and by states. It is being handled very satisfactorily.” 


United States Chain & Forging Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Since installing the National Accounting Machine our sales analysis 
by fifty salesmen, by departments is far better than when done by 
our previous method.” 


Krenning-Schlapp Grocery Co., 
Wholesale Grocers, St. Louis, Mo. 














Company 
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Alabama Power Wins Forbes 
Public Service Cup 


(Continued from page 325) 

has merely provided service con- 
nections and rendered the monthly 
bill. As has already been men- 
tioned the company takes great 
pains to educate the farmer in the 
economical and effective use of the 
current. 

It does the same with urban cus- 
tomers. It maintains a large staff 
of power specialists whose advice 
is available to any industrial com- 
pany using or considering the use 
of power.: It also has a corps of 
household economists and demon- 
strators who are ready and able to 
give the housewife all of the 
knowledge possible on how to re- 
duce the drudgery of housework 
by using “white coal.” These spe- 
cialists maintain instruction 
classes, cooking schools, and lec- 
ture tours. 

The sales department gives serv- 
ice without limit and sells appli- 
ances at a loss in order that its 
customers may have superior 
equipment at a minimum price. 


Keep Employees Loyal 

Some companies which spend 
large sums in trying to build good- 
will among their customers make 
the shortsighted mistake of giving 
insufficient attention to that most 
important influence—the employee. 
Disgruntled employees have a vast 
influence in spreading good or bad 
impressions about the company 
for which they work. 

Thus the following editorial 
comment by one of the few editors 
who are still opposed to the com- 
pany is particularly impressive. He 
says, “One of the factors of the 
power company’s success has been 
the excellent morale it maintains 
among its employees. There is 
associated with the industrial en- 
terprises in which the company is 
engaged an obvious loyalty among 
its personnel which is readily per- 
ceived by even the most casual ob- 
server.” 

To achieve this end the company 
utilizes most of the more usual 
tested plans that are more or less 
common among farsighted con- 
cerns, such as training courses for 
young employees, loans to employ- 
ees, bonuses for long service, edu- 
cational work, group life insurance, 
athletics, stock purchase on easy 
terms, health work, safety work, 
housing, co-operative buying. 

At some of the more isolated 
power plants where educational 
facilities for the children of the 
employees are not up to stand- 
ard, or --e non-existent, the com- 
pany co-operates with the school 
board to raise the standard, or if 
necessary carries the entire burden 
itself. 

But after all, as the company 


Two-Line 
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Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


Will Fall bring a labor scarcity? 
* * x 
Coolidge’s slogan seems to be: 
“Save till it hurts’”—taxeaters. 
’ + 2 
Summer is a good time to outclass 


competitors. 
“a 


Are our rubber users justified in 
complaining that Britain is rubbing 
it in? 

x * x 

Stocks, even public utilities, can 

go down as well as up. 
*s * 


To railway executives: Seven-day 
work is doomed—and that’s not 
maybe ! 

* * * 

If you are to need tires, buy them 
now. 

‘72 

The public wants fewer ship 
scraps and more ships scrapped. 

* *« * 


Which is it to be, more business 

morality or more restrictive laws? 
* * x 

So far, Caillaux has proved no 

financial miracle-worker. 
*¢s 

The St. Paul, like some other 
roads, has plenty of financial direc- 
tors, but no expert financial executive 
to deal with Wall Street bankers. 

* * * 

Your income tax payment will be 
published this year but is unlikely to 
be next year. 

* * x 

A likely speculation: Sugar fu- 
tures. 

x * * 


Don’t become over-bearish. 


“Stinnes’s Sons Quarrel and Part.” 


From shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves? 
* * x 


Business now classes Hoover as 
the best of all our Secretaries of 
Commerce. 

so 6 

Limiting daily grain fluctuations 
would do little harm and perhaps 
some good. 

x * x 

New York has to play second- 
fiddle to Texas not only in size but 
in exports. Texas led the whole field 


for 1924. 
* * * 


Good oil stocks will one day prove 
profitable. 


* * x 
In booze circles, the word 


“chasers” now has a new meaning. 
x ok 


Who will dominate air services, the 
railroad or the express people or in- 
dustrial entrepreneurs? Now is the 
time to enter the race. 

** 

Russia’s Communism will not last 
forever. 

x ok * 

Newspaper headline: “Keep Mouth 
Shut, Potato Growers Tell Govern- 
ment.” Paternalism apparently is 
running to seed. 

.* <6 

Chain stores are not developing 
many weak links. 

* * * 

Young Wrigley evidently doesn’t 
believe the Germans have bitten off 
more than they can chew. He is to 
build a big chewing gum factory 
there. 

* * * 

The U. S. Army is finding Cool- 

idge its hardest fighter. 








says in the exhibits which it sub- 
mitted in winning the Forses cup, 
no amount of public relations work 
will be effective if the service ren- 
dered is not reliable and if the 
current cannot be bought at a rea- 
sonable price. To achieve these 
two ends the company must use 
the most modern methods and 
equipment for generating and dis- 
tributing its power. 

To describe the equipment 
would be too technical for such 
an article as this, and understand- 
able only to an engineer. It goes 
without saying that the Alabama 
Power Company not only uses the 


most efficient and modern equip- 
ment developed anywhere but that 
its engineers are constantly devel- 
oping new and improved methods 
on their own hook. 

After carefully studying the pub- 
lic relations methods of several 
hundred public utility companies 
which entered this contest, the 
judges are of the opinion that none 
exceeds and it is doubtful if any 
have equaled the success of the 
Alabama Power Company in gain- 
ing and deserving the goodwill of 
the public it serves. Other utility 
companies could profit by adopt- 
ing some or all of these methods. 
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Longview. has all the essen- 
tials to make a city, and its 
foremost asset is Transporta- 
tion—three trans-continental 
railways, the Northern Pacif- 
ic, the Union Pacific and the 
Great Northern; the Colum- 
bia River with its ocean-go- 
ing commerce to the leading 
ports of the world; two in- 
ternationally famous paved 
highways—the Columbia 
River Highway and the Pa- 
cific Highway—and a third, 
the Ocean Beach Highway, 
now being built. Longview 
is 50 miles northwest of Port- 
land, 50 miles east of the 
Pacific Ocean and 135 miles 
south of Seattle. 


A passenger station now being 
nuilt at a cost of $75,000 


public library now being built 
at a cost of $150,000 











_ A public hospital to cost $200,000, 
the first unit of which is 
now being built 





Where Rail, Water 


Mien 


This illustration, while typically representative of 
present activities at the Longview docks, is an 
artist’s conception of the scene and is not made 


from a photograph. 


and Highway Meet= 


LONGVIEW 


“Wash ington 





Offers ten essentials of successful industry 


ONGVIEW, Washington, the new 
industrial city of the Pacific 
Northwest, has grown from nothing 
to a permanent, modern city of more 
than 7,000 population in less than 
two years’ time without the use of 
“boom methods!” From the begin- 
ning, those who founded the enter- 
prise asked nothing more of investors 
than that they make their own careful 
investigation—that they sift to the 
very bottom the facts as gathered bythe 
engineers employed by the founders. 


The results speak for themselves. In- 
vestigation of transportation facilities, 
markets and raw material, first led 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company to 
this broad valley at the confluence of 
the Columbia and the Cowlitz Rivers, 
halfway between Portland and the 
Pacific Ocean. A great lumber man- 
ufacturing plant was erected, and now, 
ten months after the first log was 
sawed, a second large unit is being 
built. 


Other great industries and investors 
saw Longview begin to grow and sent 
their engineers and transportation 
experts to investigate. Hence, the 
recent announcement by the Weyer- 





haeuser Timber Company, largest Gaedemem Please send me literature concerning the new city of Longview. I am par- 
ticalarly i d in its opp ities for: (Make a check mark in the square) 
FY ar rs t — , i (] ene Property 
Professiona mmercia ome Site nvestment 

MONTHLY PAYROLLS $800,000 { ] Suburban Acreage 

Longview’s payrolls will aggregate Name 

$800,000 a month as early as July, 

it is conservatively estimated. Address 
= 











private timber holders in the United 
States, that it, too, has selected Long- 
view as the site for one of its great 
manufacturing plants. A statement 
by a Weyerhaeuser executive says: 
“Longview affords economical water trans- 
portation as well as rail facilities not 
excelled by any other location in either 
Washington or Oregon.” 


Now comes the Fleishhacker banking inter- 
ests of San Francisco and purchases the con- 
trol of the Longview National Bank founded 
in May, 1923, and today with resources of 
$932,000. Says a Fleishhacker representa- 
tive: “The purchase is a striking evidence 
of the impression Longview has made upon 
business and financial interests in other parts 
of the country.” 


Last summer Longview had, it is estimated, 
more than 200,000 visitors. This year the 
young city expects a larger number. 
There is more to see now—a bee-hive of city 
development and building involving millions 
of dollars—the dramatic spectacle of a city 
being built before your eyes. 


Summer railroad rates of approximately one- 
half fare for the round trip to Longview and 
other Pacific Northwest cities in effect May 15. 
Stop-over privileges are easily arranged by 
consulting ticket agents or railway conductors. 


The Longview Company 
Longview, Washington 





” PLEASE USE THE COUPON IN SENDING FOR LITERATURE 7 
THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington Dept.52 


1—Transportation by river, 
by sea, by rail and by 
highway. 


2—Accessible markets, do- 
mestic and foreign. 


3—Expertly planned indus--: 
trial districts. 


4—Reasonable land prices. 
5—Raw materials. 

6—Fuel and power. 
7—Labor. 

8—Unexcelled climate. 


9—A beautiful city with all 
modern conveniences. 


10—Community spirit. 
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Mitchell, the Man Who Saves 
Millions for Investors 
(Continued from page 318) 


over one pivotal citizen, the problem 
would be solved. In other places 
several civic functionaries had to be 
given special attention. In still 
others nothing short of a public meet- 
ing, to be addressed by him, would 
set the machinery working properly. 
Each community, in short, had to be 
diagnosed before promotion work 
could be launched most effectively. 


Some towns enthusiastically ac- 
claimed the prospect of establishing 
an electric light plant. Some were 
lukewarm, and called incandescent 
lights toys. Some were immovable 
—at first. Experience, however, 
proved a wonderful teacher. Mitch- 
ell in time learned how to overcome 
every conceivable variety of obstacle. 


But the “selling” of the idea was 
only the first step. In most cases 
Mitchell had to shoulder the burden 
of raising the needed capital. This 
wasn’t always easy, by any means. 
Often he had to make heavy drafts 
upon his stock of tact. Resourceful- 
ness, ingenuity, persuasion, all had to 
be brought into play. 


Sometimes Mitchell had to agree 
to run the plant himself for a cer- 
tain minimum period, so skeptical 
were some communities of the de- 
pendability of this new and mysteri- 
ous system of illumination. There 
were times, too, when a man quali- 
fied to operate a plant was not avail- 
able. Usually he had to promise to 
act in a supervisory capacity. 

Mitchell’s life during this stage 
was suggestive of a hurdle race. He 
had to be a persuasive promoter of 
electric light installation; he had to 
become a public speaker; he had to 
turn stock salesman; he had to be- 
come a chooser of plant locations ; he 
had to become a designer of build- 
ings, buyer of machinery; superin- 
tendent of construction, drummer for 
light and power contracts, overseer 
of pole erection, franchise and rate 
diplomat, plant engineer—even stoker 
at times. He had, so to speak, to 
learn to be all things to all men and 
then Jack-of-all-trades. 


The staggering amount of work he 
did would not be a superhuman task 
in these modern times, but was one 
of unparalleled difficulty and magni- 
tude in the wilds four decades ago. 


James J. Hill found his greatest 
satisfaction in the thought that 
throughout the Northwest he had 
made two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before. Sidney Z. 
Mitchell likewise made an invalua- 
ble contribution to the Northwest by 
giving a large part of it modern light 
and modern power. It has been 
proved that trade follows light quite 
as much as it follows the flag. 


Mitchell, therefore, not merely en- 
hanced the comfort and attractive- 
ness of scores of communities, but 
potentially aided them to develop 
their resources and their industries. 
He was both benefactor and upbuild- 
er, although he would have been the 
last to claim that he was guided by 
anything more altruistic than en- 
lightened business motives. 


The original J. P. Morgan declar- 
ed that you could launch a giant ship 
only in deep water. As he entered 
his forties, Mitchell aspired to tackle 
bigger things. His eyes and his 
thoughts turned to the metropolis of 
the country. In New York was lim- 
itless capital. In New York were 
projected plans and enterprises of 
the greatest magnitude. In New 
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formed by combining the Thomson. 
Houston Electric Company and the 
Edison General Electric Company. 


The General Electric Company had 
on its hands a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of securities of electric com- 
panies. A few good ones which it had 
received for patent licenses granted to 
many of the large companies were 
marketable and were sold, but the 
bulk of the other securities were un- 
salable and had been acquired only 
because the companies issuing them 
could not pay in anything else. Many 
of the securities were the results of 
creditors’ reorganizations. 

The main mission of General Elec- 
tric being to manufacture electric 
machinery and appliances, it had no 
adequate staff to guide the finan- 




















One of the many power dams built by Mitchell’s organization 


York the ablest leaders of the elec- 
tric industry had their headquarters. 


To New York this Lochinvar 
headed. 


On looking over the situation, 
Mitchell found that all the large and 
choicest centers had been already in- 
vaded. He also found, however, that 
many other places which had turned 
out to be the opposite of choice had 
also been invaded by powerful in- 
terests. In many communities the 
Easterners had failed to accomplish 
successfully what he had been able 
to accomplish out West. Something 
of Mitchell’s remarkable achieve- 
ments in overcoming obstacles, and 
especially the financing and putting 
small properties on a sound footing, 
had drifted eastwards to the know- 
ledge of some of the alert leaders of 
the electric industry. 

Among them was C. A. Coffin, the 
foremost of them all. 

At their very first meeting these 
two were strongly drawn to each 
other. Mr. Coffin was then the hu- 
man dynamo developing the General 
Electric Company, which had been 


cial operations of the utility plants in 
which it had in many instances been 
forced to become a partner. Mr. 
Coffin saw in Mitchell the man ideal- 
ly fitted to take over many of these 
irksome responsibilities. Mitchell’s 
forte had been nursing weaklings and 
setting them firmly on their feet. 
Scores of times he had met and solved 
problems which were annoying and 
distracting the General Electric 
executives, who wanted to be free 
to devote themselves to manufac- 
turing. 


Until he met Mr. Coffin, Mitchell 
hadn’t the slightest intention of be- 
coming associated with General Elec- 
tric local company interests. He was 
so captivated, however, by Mr. Cof- 
fin’s personality and purposes and 
plans that he agreed to take charge 
of his utility stock problems. 


What the majority of these strag- 
glers needed most of all was financial 
succor. So, in February, 1905, the 
Electric Bond and Share Company 
was organized as an adjunct of Gen- 
eral Electric. Its staff consisted of 


Mr. Mitchell, a bookkeeper and a 
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**When merchants have a proper cost 


system,” writes Thomas A. Edison, “city 
deliveries will be made with electric trucks.” 


Do electric trucks wear out? 





Eager to obtain efficient 
transportation, business 
men are analyzing their 
delivery problems. It is 
due to such studies that 
electric trucks are being 
adopted. Genera] Elec- 
tricfurnishes automotive 
equipment to most elec- 
trictruckmanufacturers. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Nobody knows yet. In New York 
City alone 2044 trucks—many 
with G-E motors—have been 
faithfully serving their owners 
for ten or more years. 


A wonderfully good record, isn’t 
it? However, the reason is plain 
—electric motors stand many 
years of hard service, costing 
practically nothing for attention 
or repairs. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 









356 | 
stenographer. As Mitchell had 
learned how to make a few dollars 
go a long way, only $4,000,000 capi- 
tal was provided and practically all 
of this was represented by unripe se- 
curities which the General Electric 
could not sell. 

Then Sidney Z. Mitchell began to 
make what has proved to be public 
utility history. He reasoned that the 
only way to build up a permanently 
successful business is to keep the 
other party to the contract satisfied, 
that the only way to get money from 
the other fellow is to have him like 
you, that the only sure way to public 
favor is through courtesy and service. 
With these assured the business, he 
knew, is safe, and after that mak- 
ing money is easy—merely a question 
of getting together the right personnel 
and securing permanent investment 
capital at minimum cost, all leading 
to the one essential thing: To give 
the public maximum service at. mini- 
mum cost. 

By this time the technical side of 
electric company practices in the large 
centers was much advanced and was 
moving along right lines. Not so, 
however, with the smaller companies 
which up to that time were unable to 
support a system equipped to give 
electric service at all comparable with 
that in the large centers. 

The General Electric Company had 
accumulated against its will large 
amounts of securities of companies 
doing business in territory of this 
kind. Securities that were not salable 
and promised little for the future. 
They were far from ripe for market. 

Now, it would have been relatively 
easy for Mitchell’s new company to 
have maneuvered to obtain outright 
ownership or complete control of 
many of the poverty-stricken com- 
panies. But that was not the plan of 
operation he evolved. He decided 
that he could accomplish more in the 
long run for General Electric stock- 




















1913 to 1924, Inclusive 
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One of the many high voltage 
transmission lines built by Mitchell’s 
organization 


holders and for ,the stockholders of 
these small companies by co-operat- 
ing with them and building them up 
rather than by gobbling them up. The 
General Electric did not want to op- 
erate the public utilities but did want 
them to have good credit and expand 
the business and buy more machinery 
for cash. : 


Had Faith in Mitchell 


Briefly, Mitchell set about building 
up an organization that would rescue 
these companies by arranging neces- 
sary financing for them, by sending 
the ablest engineers, the ablest op- 
erating men, the ablest accountants, 
etc., to coach them and guide them. 
There wasn’t a single problem that 
Mitchell hadn’t had to face. himself 
in his creative and constructive work 
out West. He gradually gathered 
around him a unique force of special- 
ists and he himself worked night and 
day and also traveled hither and yon 
to carry out his plans. 

By and by some of the unseasoned 
securities were ripened for market. 
Here Mitchell’s previous record bore 
fruit. The panic of 1893 had toppled 
over many concerns in the North- 
west as well as elsewhere. Mitchell, 
because of his reputation as an up- 
builder and his reputation for probity 
and initiative, had been induced by 
New England and other investors in 
those companies to act for them to 
conserve their investments, in many 
cases through receiverships and fore- 
closure reorganizations. “Sick babies 
were laid at my doorstep,” as he 
phrased it. He doctored them and 
effected so many remarkable cures 
that the security holders came to have 
complete faith in him. 

So, when Mitchell was ready, 
through Electric Bond and Share, to 
offer utility securities he was not 
wholly without clients. Many New 
England and other investors who had 
been so well served by him in the 
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West, were eager to become inier- 
ested provided he would act as their 
trustee or advisor by undertaking to 
supervise the running of the com- 
panies. They didn’t know enough 
about the utility prospects or the 
utility securities to have faith in 
them, but they did know enough about 
Sidney Mitchell to have faith in him, 

Mitchell undertook this responsi- 
bility. 

The marketing of securities yielded 
more capital for the companies, and 


‘ also enabled Electric Bond’ and Share 


to extend its operations. Various com- 
munities, seeing the improvements 
successfully conducted by Mitchell, 
sought the services of his organiza- 
tion. Growth, at first slow, became 
rapid. 

The wisdom of Mitchell’s original 
decision not to take over utility com- 
panies lock, stock and barrel, became 
clearer and clearer. Whereas local 
pride would have caused many towns 
to resent having their utilities wholly 
owned and managed by Eastern in- 
terests, they welcomed a co-operative 
arrangement whereby management 
and to a large extent ownership were 
left in local hands. Mitchell’s pro- 
gram always was to have local com- 
panies dominated by local directors 
and as far as practicable locally 
owned. He well knew that most 
communities would rather deal with 
their own citizens than with absentee 
capitalists. He also knew _ that 
wherever practicable it would be bet- 
ter in the long run to have a ma- 
jority of the local securities owned 
locally. 

He went further. Once he got a 
company on its legs, he always made 
a compact uiuder the terms of which 
the local board of directors could 
sever the company’s connection with 
the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany on sixty days’ notice. 

“Whenever you figure that we have 
ceased to be helpful, you can dispense 

































Electric Bond and Share Company 
Miles of Transmission and Distribution Lines 
38,000 At Ead of Year 
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h The Extensive Territory Served by 


INTERSTATE POWER COMPANY 





Iowa— Minnesota—Wisconsin-— Illinois 
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ch & In the northern Mississippi valley and surrounding territory the Interstate Power Company supplies without competi- 
ld tion electric tight and power to about 150 prosperous cities and communities. A number of these are also supplied 
th 7 wich either gas, steam heating or electric railway service. 
m- ; The field of the Company’s operations covers one of the most important industrial and agricultural sections of the 
country and extends over 350 miles. The population throughout this vast territory is growing and the demand for 
: public utility service is rapidly increasing. It has been the endeavor and achievement of the management not only to 
ve meet this increased demand but to provide facilities to which further community growth could respond. 
ise 
Accordingly, the management has interconnected its properties by high tension transmission lines and thus made 
available over practically the entire service area the electric energy produced at each generating station. To aid in 
~] carrying out this super-power plan the present plant at Dubuque will be enlarged and a new super-power plant con- 
structed at Clinton, Iowa, the center of the territory served by the recently acquired Clinton Gas & Electric Co. 
For the year ended March 31, 1925, gross earnings of the Interstate Power Company and companies owned or con- 
trolled on April 29, 1925, were $3,723,362. Net earnings for the year were $1,696,546. 90% of the net income is 





derived from the sale of electric light and power. ; 


|| The Interstate Power Company has the benefit of the management of the Utilities 
|| Power & Light Corporati The d financial structure upon which it has 
| | planned its growth, its satisfactory and steadily increasing earnings, the strategic 
| | location of its properties, and the natural resources and diversified industries of 
| | the territory meget ee it among the substantial —_ utility organizations 

of the country and give to its securities an i investment position. 
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Hectric Bond and Share Company 
Associated Companies 


For Years 
1913 to 1924, Inclusive 





















































with our services,” Mitchell impressed 
upon each local board of directors. 
How fairly and squarely and satis- 
factorily Electric Bond and Share has 
always served can be deduced from 
the fact that during its twenty years’ 
operations in many States and with 
many companies, not one has ever 
had occasion to seek legal redress nor 
has one ever severed the relationship. 
To furnish these services which 
have insured this relationship the 
Electric Bond and Share has built up 
most comprehensive engineering, con- 
structing, purchasing, operating, 
financial, accounting, legal, rate, sta- 
tistical and commercial departments. 
The supervision supplied is not theo- 
retical but intensely practical. For 
example, all of the four operating 
vice-presidents, C. E. Groesbeck, H. 
C. Abell, S. R. Inch and Frank Silli- 
man, Jr., operated large properties 
before rising to their present posi- 
tions. F. B. Odlum, law depart- 
ment vice-president, formerly was in 
the operating office of a leading utility 
company. Frederick A. Farrar, 
senior vice-president in charge of the 
securities department, has sold more 
public utility securities than any other 
man who ever lived. The engineering 
force and the consulting technical 
staff include many of the leaders in 
their profession. Electric Bond and 
Share’s public utility draughting 
room is the largest in the country. 





When you enter the door the spectacle 
of row upon row of busy artists of 
the square and compass is startling. 

This organization, as requested by 
the operating companies, and in co- 
operation with the local officials and 
staffs, designs and constructs the prin- 
cipal physical property for the various 
utilities, and in addition arranges for 
financing and supervises operations. 
The closest contact is established with 
all the associated companies through 
delegating an engineering, an operat- 
ing, and an accounting “sponsor,” as 
they are called, for each. These 
“sponsors” spend much of their time 
on the properties giving personal as- 
sistance in the solving of problems 
and in inventing and installing de- 
vices for cost-cutting and better serv- 
ice practices. 

Thus the small utilities employing 
the services of the Mitchell organiza- 
tion enjoy the fruit of the brains of 
a greater aggregation of experienced 
practical utility stars than any one op- 
erating company, no matter how 
strong, could possibly afford to main- 
tain. The fees charged are regulated 
strictly according to service rendered. 
While the expense of such a large 
staff of practical men must neces- 
sarily be large in the aggregate, yet 
when spread over the great number 
of companies using this service in 
the United States and in foreign 
countries, the cost for any one com- 
pany is small indeed. This service is 
available only for its own clients, i.e., 
to’ the companies whose securities 
have been sold by the Electric Bond 
and Share Company, commonly 
known as “Associated Companies ” 


Contrary to the usual custom in 
banking circles, it does not organize 
new enterprises, sell the securities and 
then leave the undertakings to drift as 
they may, but under Mitchell’s guid- 
ance has created a wonderful staff of 
experienced men to safeguard the in- 
terests of its clients in this highly 
specialized business so long as the 
clients desire such service. It thus 
makes itself in a measure a continu- 
ing trustee for its clients, the rela- 
tion being terminable, as already told, 
at any time by either party on sixty 
days’ notice. 

Through the elaborate machinery 
thus set up, Mitchell has been able 
to play a leading part in doing on a 












Ten Years’ Earnings Growth 
Of the Group of Companies Supervised by Electric Bond and Share 


Gross Increase Net Increase 

Year Earnings Amount % Earnings Amount Yo 
1915 $20,260,346 $1,677,370 Q $9,752,747 $1,030,228 12 
1916 24,220,600 3,960,254 20 11,494,331 1,768,584 18 
1917 387 16,166,634 67 15,796,146 4,301,815 37 
1918 47852,562 7,465,328 18 17,741,053 1,944,907 12 
56,604,113 8,751,551 18 20,857,787 3,116,734 18 

71,716,214 15,112,101 27 24,109,963 3,252,176 16 

97,248,073 25,531,859 36 35,058,943 10,948,980 45 

126,424,489 29,176,416 30 46,928,412 11,869,469 34 
149,608,033 23,183,544 18 56,236,811 9,308,399 20 
169,845,965 20,237,932 14 64,822,556 8,585,745 15 
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very extensive scale exactly what he 
did more or less single-handedly on a 
smaller scale on the ' Pacific. For 
example, an invitation came in 1912 
from Texas to lend a helping hand 
there. The electric light and power 
industry had made _ unsatisfactory 
progress. Aside from the trolley 
roads there was not a mile of 
transmission line in the whole State. 
Each community, when it had any 
service at all, depended solely upon 
its small local plant, always com- 
pletely isolated, and in many cases 
furnishing na service after twelve at 
night. 

Electric Bond and Share accepted 
the invitation, took hold, co-operated 
vigorously, designed and built modern 
plants and began linking communities, 
until to-day there are over 2,000 miles 
of transmission lines and a like extent 
of distributing lines furnishing up-to- 
date facilities for a wide area, thus 
facilitating the development of agri- 
cultural, industrial, mineral, and oil 
resources. 


If, as so often claimed, the pay- 
ment of the highest wages in the 
world and the unmatched mass 
production in this country have been 
made possible mainly by the lead we 
have taken in multiplying our man- 
power by means of horsepower and 
machinery, then Sidney Z. Mitchell 
has been one of the foremost de- 
velopers of America. 

Before many years he learned the 
usefulness of the diversity and vol- 
ume obtainable only by the use of 
holding companies. Good farmers 
have always diversified their crops. 
Insurance men diversify their risks. 
Mitchell long ago adopted the same 
principles. While it was often im- 
possible to market the securities of a 
small operating company, he found 
that, by putting a number of diversi- 
fied utility securities into one pot, 
the volume reduced overhead charges 
and the diversity increased safety— 
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Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Established 1892 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


120 Broadway 74 State Street 
New York Boston . 
New Bedford Syracuse Manchester, N. H. 
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pea sepower, 67 
at 2000 R.P.M. 


Wisconsin “W,” 
4-cylinder, 4%” x 5’: 
peak horsepower, 53 
at 2000 R.P.M. 


Wisconsin “S-U,” 4- 
cylinder, 4x5”; peak 
horsepower, 50 at 2000 
R.P.M. 
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Cuts Truck 
Costs Twice 


WISCONSIN offers the truck-fleet owner 
Two Important Savings: 

First—a motor design that develops 
more power per cubic inch of piston dis- 
placement than any other type of engine. 
This means less cost per ton-mile. 
Second—a group of three super-motors 
to power a line of trucks from 1 to 5 tons 
capacity. This means lower truck prices, 
because it gives certain truck builders 
these buying advantages: 


One engine builder to do business with. 
Minimum motor inventory at the truck 
factory. : 
Motor prices that amaze the industry. 
If you have a truck, bus, car or machine 
to power, Wisconsin’s story, “Buying 
Power on a Business Basis,” will interest 
you powerfully. Yours for the asking— 
write for it. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and both attracted the investors. 
In union there was strength. 

The holding company, conse. 
quently, has played a vital part in the 
expansion of operations. While Elec. 
tric Bond and Share does not own 
stock control of a single operating or 
holding company doing a utility busi- 
ness in the United States, it does own 
in varying amounts a minor percent- 
age of the common stock of a num- 
ber of operating and also holding 
companies and owns a controlling in- 
terest in the American & Foreign 
Power Company Inc., which does a 
foreign business only. 

Following the recent segregation 
of Electric Bond and Share from 
General Electric through the dis- 
tribution of its stock to General Elec- 
tric stockholders, the line-up of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company 
can be seen by a glance at the follow- 
ing list of the principal associated 
companies; the character of service 
supplied by the operating companies 
is given within parentheses: 
American Power & Light Company 

(Holding) 

Kansas Gas and Electric Company 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Natural Gas) 

Pacific Power & Light Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light, Manufac- 
tured Gas and Water) 

Portland Gas & Coke Company (Manu- 
factured Gas) 
Nebraska Power Company (Electric 

Power and Light) 

Citizens Gas and Electric Company of 
Council Bluffs (Electric Power and 
Light and Manufactured Gas) 

Minnesota Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light) 

Great Northern Power Company 
(Electric Power and Light) 

Northern Power Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 

Northwestern Electric Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light) 

Central Arizona Light and Power Com- 
pany (Electric Power and Light 
and Manufactured Gas) 

Florida Power & Light Company (Man- 
ufactured Gas) 

Daytona Public Service Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light, Manufac- 
tured Gas and Ice) 

Miami Beach Railway Company (Street 
Railway) 

Miami Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany (Electric Power and Light) 

Miami Water Company (Water) | 

Southern Utilities Company (Electric 
Power and Light, Manufactured 
Gas, Water and Ice) 

Southwestern Power & Light Company 
(Holding) 

Fort Worth Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light) 

Texas Power & Light Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light and Manu- 
factured and Natural Gas) 

El Paso Gas Company (Manufac- 
tured Gas) 

Galveston Gas Company (Manufac- 
tured Gas) 

International Ft-—*- Campany (Elec- 
tric Power and Light) 
Oil Belt Power Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 
Oil Cities Electric Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light and Ice) 
Texas Public Utilities Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light and Ice) 
West Texas Electric Company (Elec- 

tric Power and Light) 
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Bonbright & Company 


INCORPORATED 


have for many years 
been underwriters of 


securities of the 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


and of many of its 
Associated Companies 
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Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
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New light from 
the Golden Gate 


OMING to San Francisco for 
new light on its problems, 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual con- 
vention from June 15th to 19th. 


The delegates will not only 
meet for discussion but they will 
also profit by a personal inspec- 
tion of the great electrical de- 


velopments of which the Pacific 
coast can justly be proud. 


This is a great get-together of 
electrical men from all over the 
country. It is a meeting in the 
interest of better public service. 
It gives the light and power men 
of one section an opportunity to 
study the methods of every other. 


This exchange of ideas is one 
reason why America has cheap 
and abundant electric service. 
During the coming year homes 
will be the brighter for this new 
light from the Golden Gate. 










estern Efsectric 
Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 
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Wichita Falls [Electric Company 
(Electric Power and Light) 
*American Gas and Electric Company 

(Holding) 

Atlantic City Electric Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light) 

Appalachian Power Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 

Appalachian Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light) 

Benton Harbor-St. Joe Railway & Light 
Company (Electric Power and 
Light and Street and Interurban 
Railway) 

Indiana General Service Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light) 

Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 

(Electric Power and Light) 

Kentucky and West Virginia Power 
Company, Inc. (Electric Power and 
Light) 

North Western Ohio Light Company 
(The) (Electric Power and Light) 

Ohio Power Company (The) (Electric 
Power and Light) 

Ohio Service Company (The) (Electric 
Power and Light and Street Rail- 


way 

Portsmouth Public Service Company 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Street Railway) 

Rockford Electric Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 

Scranton Electric Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 

West Virginia Water & Electric Com- 
pany (Electric Power and Light and 
Water ) 

Wheeling Electric Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 

American Electric Power Company 

_ (Holding) 
American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 
(Holding) 

Compania Cubana de Electricidad, Inc. 
(Electric Power and Light, Water 
and Ice) 

Compania Electria de Alumbrado y 
Traccion de Santiago (Street Rail- 
way) - 

Compania de Servicios Publicos Matan- 
zas, S. A. (Electric Power and 
Light and Street Railway) 

Compania Electrica Oriente, S. A. (Elec- 
tric Power and Light) 

Compania Electrica de Cienfuegos, S. A. 
(Electric Power and Light) 

Compania de Electricidad de Cardenas, 
S. A. (Electric Power and Light) 

Compania de Servicios Publicos “Mad- 
razo” S. A. (Electric Power and 
Light, Water and Ice} 

Camaguey Electric Company, S. A. 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Street Railway) 

Guantanamo Electric Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 

Oriente Interurban Electric Company, 
Inc. (Electric Power and Light) 

Panama Power & Light Corporation 

(Holding) 

Compania Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz 
(Electric Power and Light and Ice) 

Compania Panamefia de Telefonos 
(Telephone) : 

Panama Electric Company (Electric 
Power and Light and Street Rwy.) 

Empresa Guatemalteca de Electricidad, 

Inc. (Electric Power and Light) 

Empresa de Luz y Fuerza Electrica, S. 

A. (Electric Power and Light and 

Street Railway) ; 

Carolina Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light, Manu- 
factured Gas and Street Railway ; also 
Holding) : 

Asheville Power and Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light, Manu- 
factured Gas and Street Railway) 

Yadkin River Power Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light) 

North Carolina Electrical Power Com- 
pany (Electric Power and Light) 

Electric Power & Light Corp. (Holding) 


FOR: 
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Ceaseless Demand for Conservative 


Electric Light and 
Power Securities 


HE investment in electric light and power properties in the United 
States is estimated to aggregate more than $6,000,000,000. This 
capital is represented, in the main, by mortgage bonds, debenture 
bonds, short-term notes and preferred and common stocks issued by 
various companies engaged in the industry. 





Among the holders of these securities are 
institutional investors, executors and trus- 
tees, men and women in all walks of life, 
and company customers and employees. 
This extensive ownership clearly evidences 























E& wr ‘ 
ELESTRIC ES widespread public endorsement of conserv- 
ts RI tila ; 
: wares ative investments of this class and the 
> 


favorable outlook for quick absorption of 
attractive offerings. 


We have been actively identified with the 
progress of the electric light and power 
industry practically since its inception, de- 
signing and building power plants, both 
steam and hydro-electric; planning and in- 
stalling transmission and distribution sys- 
tems, and financing numerous well-known 
companies, many of which have been under 
our executive management upwards of 
twenty-five years. 





This 108 page manual will be 
mailed cn request to investors 
in public utility securities. 


Our recommendations of electric light and power and other public utility 
securities comprise high-grade mortgage bonds, investment preferred stocks 
and attractive dividend-paying common stocks. 


We invite your inquiries and shall be pleased to make specific recommendations 
of securities for which you may have a preference. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
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ANACONDA CopPER 
BRASS 42 fayo BRONZE 


The eecstlitines and manufacture of 
copper and copper alloy products has 
kept pace with the wonderful develop- 
ment of the electrical industry. 


Electric Light and Power Companies 
the world over rely on the depend- 
able service of the world’s largest 
Copper organization for their copper 
and brass requirements. 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment 
and appliances likewise depend on 
the unexcelled quality of Anaconda 
products to safeguard the quality of 
their finished products. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
New York, Chicago, Boston Mills and Factories: 


Philadelvhia, Providence, Pittsburgh AN acon pA Ansonia,Conn., =‘ Torrington, Conn. 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati from mine to ates Waterbury,Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN ll LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 














(1) Discusses money, crop, railroad, 
industrial and other fundamental 


Our Monthly 


Economic conditions and their bearing on 
and security prices. 
Financial (2) Presents a diversified list of in- 
6 vestment offerings with full 
Review descriptions. 


Copies mailed regularly on request 
HARVEY FISK & SONS 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway - - - New York City 
Branch Offices, 255 West 57th Street 
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New Orleans Public Service Ine. 
(Electric Power and Light, Manu- 
factured Gas and Street Railway) 

Utah Power & Light Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light and Manufac- 
tured Gas) 

Utah Light and Traction Company 
(Street Railway) 

Power Securities Corporation (Hold- 
ing ) 
lake Power Company (Electric 
Power and Light) 

Dallas Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light) 

Dallas Railway Company (Street 
Railway ) 

Texas Interurban Railway (Interur- 
ban Railway) 

Lehigh Power Securities Corporation 

(Holding) 

Lehigh Valley Transit Company 
(Street and Interurban Railway) 
Easton Consolidated Electric Com- 
pany (Street Railway) 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Manufactured Gas) 

East Penn Electric Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light, Manufactured 
Gas and Street and Interurban Rail- 
way) 
Hagerstown Light and Heat Com- 
pany of Washington County (Manu- 
factured Gas) 

National Power & Light Company 

(Holding) 

Arkansas Central Power Company 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Street Railway) 

Birmingham Electric Company (Elec- 
tric Power and Light, Manufactured 
Gas and Street Railway) 

Houston Lighting & Power Company 
(Electric Power and Light) 

Jackson Railway and Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Street Railway) 

Knoxville Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Street Railway) 

Memphis Power & Light Company 
(Electric Power and Light and 
Manufactured Gas) 

Memphis Street Railway Company 
(The) (Street Railway) 

*This group financed but not supervised 
by the Electric Bond and Share Company. 

The accompanying tables and 
charts show the growth in the last ten 
years of the group of companies 
whose financing or operating matters 
or both have been under the super- 
vision of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company. 

In addition to the associated com- 
panies for which Mitchell’s staff 
renders its clients service and whose 
earnings are tabulated above, the com- 
pany’s bond and stock department 
deals in securities of electric com- 
panies generally and usually holds for 
this purpose securities of a number 
of other companies with which it has 
no relation other than as an ordinary 
investor. Securities of this class, 
and also the senior securities of the 
associated companies, are constantly 
changing, as they are merely held as 
temporary investments or for trading 
purposes. It is the policy of the com- 
pany not to sell its minority holdings 
of the common stocks of the asso- 
ciated companies, i.e., those for which 
it renders a clientele or supervisory 
service. 


Thus it will be seen that the acorn 
planted by Mr. Coffin and Mr. 
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Mitchell has grown into a giant oak 
—as has the friendship existing be- 
tween them. From a basketful of 
unripe securities and nominal earn- 
ings, Electric Bond and Share has 
been instrumental in bringing into be- 
ing investment securities totaling 
more than $800,000,000; it now 
sponsors over $100,000,000 new se- 
curity issues every year; and its op- 
erations now extend to thirty-three 
states and four foreign countries. 

In their announcement of the segre- 
gation, at New Year, Chairman Owen 
D. Young and President Gerard 
Swope of the General Electric Com- 
pany, said : 

“The administration of the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company will 
continue under the presidency of S. 
Z. Mitchell, to whose able, alert, and 
resourceful leadership its conspicuous 
success and prosperity is in great 
measure due.” 

I asked one of Mr. Mitchell’s 
closest associates to sit down and 
write out, very briefly, the chief 
qualities which had enabled him to 
develop the “able, alert and resource- 
ful leadership” referred to by the 
General Electric heads. Here is his 
terse analysis: 

“Mr. Mitchell has great physical 
strength and mental vigor. He lived 
out-of-doors and worked out-of-doors 
a large part of his life before com- 
ing to New York. That has helped 
him to carry the load during all these 
years. 

“His memory is prodigious. His 
eye memory is conspicuously good. 
I never knew him to forget anything 
that he ever saw. He can visualize 
to-day and relate with a great deal of 
local flavor a multitude of incidents 
in his earlier life, many of them of 
the kind that most men quickly for- 
get. His eye memory often is a source 
of embarrassment to managers in the 
field who cannot recall some features 
of the properties they are operating. 

“Mr. Mitchell has unusual vision. 
No man in the utility business, in my 
opinion, has been able to look so far 
in advance as he has. As a result, 
the physical properties of the com- 
panies associated with the Electric 
Bond and Share Company have been 
built up to provide for the future, 
and their capital structures have been 
made so elastic as to permit of the 
necessary financing, no matter how 
great, to provide for future public 
needs. He has fought against tying 
companies down to rigid financial set- 
ups that meet requirements only for 
the present or immediate future. 

“He has been particularly helpful 
to the industry in pressing for the 
gcucra: adoption of the open-end 
bond mortgage, first used by Samuel 
Insull in Chicago, and has also spread 
the sound doctrine that capitalization 
and plant facilities to.serve the public 
are synonymous. 
Population and in increased require- 
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An army of 3,000,000 L.B.Cards 


can daily be thrown into the battle 
against office inefficiency 


HE clock ticks—an hour passes. 

By the hundreds of thousands 
Library Bureau Record cards go forth 
to serve the business world. 


The clock ticks on—a day has 
passed. At full capacity, over 3,000,- 
000 L. B. Cards—a pile of cards 3 
times as high as the Washington 
Monument—have been made to sup- 
ply the country’s needs. 


The days go by—a year has passed. 
Over a billion recruits join the huge 
army of L. B. Cards that is battling 
time-waste and inefficiency in busi- 
ness records. 


Cards of every conceivable kind 
and size—a veritable blizzard of 
cards, the largest production of rec- 
ord cards in the world and grade 
for grade the cheapest you can buy. 


What created and developed this 
demand for over a billion L. B. Cards 
a year? These three extra values 
which you get at no extra cost when 


you purchase L. B. Record cards: 


Exclusive formulas —L.B. Cards 
have been made according to our 
own stock formulas for the last 35 
years. This assures uniformity in 
quality, and an excellent working 
surface even on a low-priced card. 


Rotary-cut edges—So firm and 
smooth that they respond instantly 
to the operator’s touch. No fuzzy 
edges to cause cards to stick together 
or become lost in the file. 


Micrometric accuracy of size—Mi- 
crometric gauges insure precision. 
L. B. Cards do not vary in size. No 
“shorts” to hide—no “longs” to 
slow up searching fingers. 


Stop at the nearest of our sales- 
rooms in the 54 principal cities. Get 
samples and prices of L. B. Cards 
suited to your needs. Or mail us 
samples of either plain or special 
printed cards you now use. We will 
gladly send you samples and prices. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, England 
and France. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, and London, England 
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Since the inception of our business we have 
| specialized in the securities of 


Electric Bond & Share 
Company 
and supervised properties 


E have on hand at all times a 

widely diversified selection of 

bonds, preferred stocks, and common 

stocks of power and light companies 

supervised by Electric Bond & Share 

WV Company. Nocompany under Electric 

Bond & Share Company supervision 

has ever defaulted on bond interest 

or principal nor passed or even reduced 

a tividend on a preferred or common 

stock outstanding in the hands of the 

public. Latest earnings statements and 

statistical data on any of these prop- 

erties may be obtained at any time 

3 /e upon application to our statistical de- 
’ q SLs partment. 
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ments for modern service require 
steadily more and better facilities and 
a steady flow of new capital. There- 
fore, the old factory idea of amortiz- 
ing investments of electric power and 
light companies is unworkable. The 
rates allowed by the commissions 
yield only a current fair return on the 
investment and wisely do not provide 
for the very high rates which would 
otherwise be necessary to force the 
present generation to amortize these 
daily increasing investments in order 
that a future generation may get 
something for nothing. 

“Mitchell was the originator of the 
now popular practice of substituting 
bonds with separate stock purchase 
option warrants for the formerly is- 
sued convertible bonds, and his or- 
ganization has also done much of the 
work to legalize and bring into gen- 
eral use ‘no par value’ stocks. Mitch- 
ell believes that in attempting to give 
par values to stocks no good purpose 
is served and that in the end par 
value stocks will probably disappear. 

“Department stores plan to have 
merchandise of sufficient variety to 
meet the ideas and needs of all kinds 
of people. Mitchell has applied the 
department store idea in his business 
with the view of meeting the require- 
ments and wishes of every potential 
investor in public service securities— 
all to the end that the people served 
can obtain the maximum investment 
capital with the least difficulty and at 
lowest cost. 


Outstanding Qualities 


“His organization is imbued with 
his spirit of helpfulness to the com- 
munities served by the associated 
companies, and with their pride of 
performance has come pride in the 
safety and the rating of securities 
which his company puts out to the 
public with its stamp of approval. 
Any one doubting their success has 
only to inquire in investment circles 
as to the standing of the securities 
bearing the Electric Bond and Share 
Company’s hall mark. 

“Mr. Mitchell is a tireless worker 
and has always set a hard pace for all 
those working with him. The hour 
of the day or night means nothing to 
him. 

“He has the faculty of getting peo- 
ple to work with him. He is con- 
ciliatory, although always insistent on 
his rights. His negotiations are al- 
ways friendly. Always he gives the 
other side a square deal, and above 
all, he is a good partner. 

“Summed up, I should say that 
Mr. Mitchell is unique in having to 
an amazing extent: 

“Physical strength. 

“Mental vigor. 

“Memory. 

“Ability to work indefinitely. 

“Vision. 

“Ability to get people to work with 
him.” 
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“Electric Bond and Share 






Company Properties” 


For many years we have been identified with the financing of companies under 
the supervision of the Electric Bond and Share Company. The following 
companies are among those with which we have been identified through the 
purchase and sale of either their bonds or of their Cumulative Preferred Stocks. 





American Power & Light Company 
Arkansas Central Power Company 
Asheville Power & Light Company 
Birmingham Electric Company 
Carolina Power & Light Company 
Dallas Power & Light Company 
Fort Worth Power & Light Co. 


Idaho Power Company 


Kansas Gas & Electric Company 
Knoxville Power & Light Company 
Nebraska Power Company 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Southwestern Power & Light Co. 
Texas Power & Light Company 
Utah Power & Light Company 


Yadkin River Power Company 





WC Langley & Co. 


Investments 


115 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 


MEMBERS NEWYORK STOCK EXCHANGE: 
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Public Utility Financing 


During the last forty years we have taken a prominent part in the bond financing of a great 
many of the important electric light and power companies in the United States. Among the 
issues now outstanding which we have marketed, alone or with associates, are the follow- 
ing securities of companies which are now identified with the 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Dallas Power and Light Company Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds First and Refunding Mtge. Gold Bonds 
Series A 6s due 1949 Series = Pe oo 
“  B7¥%s due 1949 s due 
“ Cc — >. 1952 xi C 6s due 1953 
“  D 5% due 1954 D & Gn 955 : 
Idaho Power Company ' 
Nebraska Power Company First Mtge. 5% Gold Bonds, due 1947 ; 
First Mortgage 30-Year Gold Bonds 
Series A 5s due 1949 Arkansas Central Power Company 
“ B 6s due 1949 First Lien and Ref. Mtge. Gold Bonds 
6% Series due 1948 
Portiand Gas & Coke Company Little Rock Railway and Electric Co. 
First and Ref. Mtge. 5% Gold Bonds, due 1940 First Mtge. 30-Year 5% Gold Bonds, due 1933 
First Lien and General Mtge. Gold Bonds, 
Series of “7s due 1940” Birmingham Electric Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 


Texas Power and Light Company 6% Series due 1954 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, due 1937 Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Company q 
General and Refunding Mortgage 444% Goid : 

‘ Bonds, due 1954 ; 

Ft. Worth Power and Light Company 


First Mtge. 20-Year 5% Gold Bonds, due 1931 Appalachian Power Company 


First Mtge. 5% Sink. Fd. Gold Bonds, due 1941 
Memphis Power & Light Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds Ohio Light and Power Company 
Series A 5s due 1948 First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, due 1944 
= B 6s due 1948 
Memphis Light & Power Company Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, due 1931 First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, due 1957 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 

7 , 5% Series due 1955 

Memphis Street Railway Company ” 
Equipment Trust Series of 1923 6% Gold Certif., 


due serially 1924-1933 Scranton Electric Company 


First and Refunding (now First) Mortgage 
; ; 5% Gold Bonds, due 1937 
Utah Light and Traction Company 
First and Refunding Mtge. 5% Bonds, due 1944 Edison Electric Co. of New Orleans 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, due 1929 
Utah Power and Light Company 


First Mtge. 5% Gold Bonds, due 1944 Minnesota Power and Light Company 
First Lien and Gen. Mtge. Gold Bonds First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Series of 7s due 1941 6% Series due 1950 
“ of 6s due 1944 5% ™ “ 1955 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, corner William, New York 


Harris, Forbes & Company Harris, Forbes & Company Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Incorporated Limited Bond Department 
Boston Montreal Chicago 
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The Electric Bond and Share’s 
associated companies, though large in 
number, constitute in the aggregate 
only a small percentage of the public 
utility business of the United States. 
The relationship is largely pro- 
fessional, like that of a lawyer or 
doctor, and is not founded on stock 
or other control. It is based on 
service rendered and_ confidence. 
(hrough the public service commis- 
,ions all the companies are regulated 
as to rates and service by the people 
themselves. 

The following incident is com- 
mended to those who raise the 
political cry of “Trust.” A few 
years ago the Electric Bond and 
Share Company was engaged in con- 
solidating as an inter-connected unit 
a number of poorly constructed and 
isolated companies in one of the Wes- 
tern States. They were welcomed by 
the local people. The public officials 
were thoroughly conversant with 
every step taken and the results being 
accomplished. The story is related 
that when one of the Washington 
alarmists approached the Governor of 
the State with the warning that the 
utility business of his State was 
largely passing into the hands of a 
“Trust,” he replied: 

“Tf Mr. Mitchell and Electric Bond 
& Share Company are giving us a 
sample of a ‘Trust,’ then we are for 
the ‘Trusts.’ They have decreased 
cur costs and for the first time we 
now have plenty of high-grade serv- 
ice even in the small towns and vil- 
lages. We want more of such peo- 
ple in this State.” 

Sidney Z. Mitchell’s greatest satis- 
faction, like that of all great builders, 
is derived from the contribution he 
has made toward the results accom- 
plished in the development of elec- 
tric service in the United States 
rather than from the rewards that 
have come to him. He is proud of 
the part he has played throughout the 
country in helping to fulfill the world- 
old injunction, “Let there be light.” 

Do you blame him? 





Commerce 


OMMERCE is a game of skill, 

which every man can not play, 
which few men can play well. The 
right merchant is one who has the 
just average of faculties we call 
commonsense; a man of strong 
affinity for facts, who makes up his 
decision on what he has seen. He 
is thoroughly persuaded of the 
truths in the man, for his good or 
bad fortune; and so, in making 
money. Men talk as if there were 
some magic about this, and believe 
in magic in all parts of life. He 
knows that all goes on the old 
Toad, pound for pound, cent for 
cent and that good luck is an- 
other name for tenacity of purpose. 
—Emerson. 


Modern Smoke Consum- 
ing Apparatus for 
Boilers Avoids Smoke 
from the District Steam 
Heating Plant. 








This One Boiler Plant 


Heats All These Buildings 





Type of Underground 
Steam Line designed by 
ADSCO for low pres- 
sure. Wood = casing 
serves both as an in- 
sulation and conduit. 

Ilions of pounds of 
steam are efficiently 
delivered thru this tyre 
of construction each 
heating season. 





A high pressure steam 
line carrying 150 pounds 
with 100° super-heat. 
Designed and installed 
by experienced ADS'CO 
Engineers. Special 
ADSCO Equipment was 
used, 


Gentlemen: 


03. The 





éasepicass DisTRICT STEAM COMPANY FM-2 | 
Send me information on DISTRICT STEAM HEATING for con- 1! 
sumer [} operator [] particularly about: ] 
(0 1. A company organized solely for [}4. A community Steam Heating ! 
. of generating and : 
C2. The MEmitctric Co. generating (15. A Central Plant for institu- 4 
electricity with steam and selling ' 

the exhaust and surplus steam. ' 
municipal Electric Light os t 

Plant with steam plant—selling 7 : 
exhaust and surplus steam. H 
LEE FEO MPR oincks0cohonsshendssseaas Oe 


Name... ... 


The steam is delivered to each 
building through well insulated 
underground pipe lines : : : 


As in over 400 cities in the United States and 
Canada, where DISTRICT STEAM HEATING is 
bringing comfort and convenience to thousands 
of residences and business places, this section of 
Kansas City, Mo., is without the annoying, aggra- 
vating and damaging smoke nuisance. The noisy, 
dirt-stirring and street-wrecking coal and ash 
wagons and trucks are kept off the streets. 


The basements in these buildings have been 
converted into useful, valuable and pleasant stor- 
age or business space. 


For the consumer DISTRICT STEAM HEAT- 
ING is another step upward in the standard of 
living. For the operator it presents a promising, 
stable and profitable business. 


ADSCO Underground Steam Lines for either 
DISTRICT STEAM HEATING PLANTS, Insti- 
tutions or Industrial Plants, are efficient and 
lasting because they are designed and built by 
practical engineers who have the backing of 48 
years’ experience. 


Send coupon for information. 


AMERICAN |)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


NortH Tonawanna. NY. 





OFFICES: 
Chicago 










Plant for a group of residences. 


tions, municipal buildings, hos- 
Pitals, industrial plants. 


Underground steam lines in 
general. 
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cA Life ~ Saver for Busy Business CYNen. 


O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 
“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


forbes me ~ 








Labor and Wages 




















ar 





HE Supreme Court, in a recent deci- 

sion in connection with the cele- 
brated Coronado Coal Company-Mine 
Workers’ Union case, held that there 
was nothing to show that the Interna- 
tional Union was responsible for a con- 
spiracy to restrain unlawfully the cor- 
poration’s interstate trade in coal. The 
Court found that there was conclusive 
evidence that the local union had carried 
on attacks against the mines of the 
companies. The first verdict in the case 
was given in the District Court of West- 
ern Arkansas and awarded $200,000 to 
the Coronado and other companies. The 
case was taken to the Supreme Court 
which resulted in a new trial wherein 
the unions were favored. The case 
again came back to the Supreme Court 
on a writ of error. 

The National Industrial Conierence 
Board finds that labor is by far better 
paid in the United States than any- 
where else in the world. The Ameri- 
can wage earner, on the basis of what 
his pay will buy for him, is paid more 
than twice as well as the British worker 
in London, nearly three times as well 
as the wage earner in Amsteriam, over 
three times what the worker in Berlin 
receives, and nearly five times as much 
as the industrial worker in Italy. Tak- 
ing Philadelphia as a typical American 
industrial city, the average wage there, 
in terms of purchasing power, is in- 
dexed at 100, and the wage index num- 
bers for other countries, thus showing 
the percentage relation of foreign real 
wages to American real wages, with 
the following results: 





a chives nadine 0c: snei.cceecee eens 100 
BE, PNGRONIE. 6c cc cecccccscceccesteese 7 
NN Soo. 6 bio cnshaecceeseradane 69 
DE pth WeeDaerewneeneeoewsecenaeweeee 45 
Copenhagen, Denmark ............eeeee0s 41 
Olso (Christiania) Norway.......ccecocces 38 
Amsterdam, Holland 37 
Stockholm, Sweden 

Paris, France ...... 

NE inne v nnoscncecsacaqencuct 
Prague, Czechoslovakia .........-cseeeeees 29 
I I, nso nn nss.4b00-000c0cnceues 28 
I  cvccciccccececncccssscerceos 27 
PGE idee dcudndcedcsvececesececase 23 
TE, BOMBED. occcccccctscccncesecsesees 23 
WRT, POUOME oc ccccctccccceccccccecsese 23 
a SE aoe SiG ln oN 8 604 4ep cr ereveseeve 21 









It under- 


Operations have been resumed under 
the 1917 wage scale at an Ohio mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company. A 
number of miners have withdrawn from 
the United Mine Workers and peti- 
tioned the company to permit them to 
go to work under the 1917 scale. 

Charles Evans Hughes, former Secre- 
tary of State, has offered his services 
to the United Mine Workers of America 
in fighting the temporary injunction 
granted in the Federal District Court 
at Wheeling, in which peaceful persua- 
sion methods in unionization are for- 
bidden. 

The Ford Motor Company is now em- 
ploying over 161,000 persons in its vari- 
ous activities throughout the country. 
In the Detroit plants, close to 14,500 
have been added to the employment list 
since March. 











Prices 

















Index Numbers 
Junei,’25 May1,’25 Junel,’24 
00ss0beeseee 195.165 193.281 183.821 
‘ve general trend of average prices 
during recent weeks has been up- 
ward. The Irving Fisher index for May 
is 156.9, but in the early part of June it 
advanced to 158.0. 

The upward trend in crude rubber prices 
continues in effect. The price is now con- 
siderably above 70 cents a pound and is 
the highest since 1917. 

The price of anthracite coal has been 
advanced 10 cents a ton at the mines. The 
companies making the advance include 
Reading, Lehigh Valley, Delaware & Hud- 
son, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre, Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation, and Erie. Some dealers in 
Philadelphia have advanced the retail price 
25 cents a ton following the last advance, 
having made no change when the mine 
price was raised 10 cents on May 1. 

Further decreases in the price of pig 
iron and certain steel products have taken 
place. Chicago quotes $18.50 for foundry 
pig iron, the lowest since September 1916. 

An advance of 1 cent in tank wagon gas- 
oline has taken place throughout the East 
and South. Dow, Jones & Company esti- 


ng News. 


a. 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


mates the average price for 30 representa- 
tive cities as now being 18.2 cents a gal- 
lon. This compares with a low of 12.52 
for 1924. The Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana has advanced Smackover heavy 
crude 10 cents a barrel to 80 cents. 

The prices of leading commodities at 
this time, two weeks ago and a year ago 
are shown in the following table. 


Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red... 1.96% 2.10% 1.21 
Corn, No. 2 yellow. 1.32 1.34% 9614 
Oats, No. 2 white... .58%4 55% -58 
PM 46 Gua bimaainae 8.60 8.50 6.50 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio... .20% 16% 14% 
SUGEE, SEER. cvccces .0570 -0570 .068 
Reed, MGW. <<cecss 17.02 16.25 11.05 
i oe 37.50 37.00 27.00 
Beef, family ....... 23.00 20.00 23.00 
ivon, 2= Phila..... 22.00 23.00 23.50 
Sheed, PHS, «.0000.0d0e 35.50 40.00 
See 8.25 7.00 
ee 13.55 12.70 
Cotton, mid 22.65 32.20 
Print cloths 06% 06% 











Money and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 

















Latest 2Whks. Ago Year Ago 

Gold Reserve. .$2,838,011 $2,853,515 $3,117,813 

Bills Disctd... 413,999 38,722 429,600 

Earn. Assets.. 1,054,376 1,013,585 850,193 

Notes cin Cir.. 1,670,635 1,676,204 1,891,147 

. Deposits 2,201,874 2,200,030 1,997,440 
Ratio 77.0% 77.2% 82.7% 


HE latest Federal Reserve System 

statement shows a further loss in 
gold holdings of a little over $15,000,000. 
Bills discounted increased sharply over 
the preceding two weeks, che increase 
amounting to $75,000,000. ‘The ratio re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

The money market during the first part 
of June retained its easy undertone and 
interest rates were practically unchanged 
from those ruling throughout the month 
of May. The month-end requirements 
caused a slight upturn in call money rates. 
Call money during May had an average 
renewal rate of 3.821 per cent., against 
an average renewal rate of 3.857 per cent. 
in April, and 3.966 per cent. in March. 
Time money was available throughout the 
month at 334 per cent., although a frac- 
tionally higher price was asked when the 
loan was to run for longer than the usual 
periods. The volume of commercial paper 
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and bankers’ 
large, amounting to about $805,000,000 
each. 

Interest rates in New York during the 
last two weeks fluctuated as follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low Last 

Percent Percent. Percent. 
gat csscaneamese 414 % % 
Time, 60-90 days.. 334-4 334-4 3%-4 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mos 4 4 4 
Bankers’ Accept.. 3% 3% 3% 
Rediscount Rate.. 34% 3% 3% 


June financing by the Government will 
take the form of a relatively small amount 
of «ash securities probably not over $200,- 
000,00 in treasury certificates. This is- 
sue concludes the final financing for the 
fiscal year 1925. The total of Govern- 
ment security issues of the fiscal year is 
approximately $1,774,000,000, including the 
June offering. 

England will pay a premium for gold 
actually withdrawn from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York under the $200,- 
000,000 revolving credit established in con- 
nection with Great Britain’s resumption 
of specie payments. The rate of interest 
will be 1 per cent. above the New York 
Reserve Bank’s discount rate, up to 6 
per cent. 

The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank and the Board 
of Directors of the Pacific Bank have an- 
nounced approval of plans to consolidate 
under the name of the American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank. The com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
will amount to about $20,000,000. 








| Railroads 


OMPILATION of reports of earn- 
[; ings for 72 carriers for April showed 
aggregate gross revenues of $435,755,000, 
as compared with $438,293,000 in April, 
1924, a decrease of slightly over 0.5 
per cent. In March gross declined 3.7 
per cent. for all the railroads, as com- 
pared with a year ago, and the better 
showing for April is accepted as a re- 
flection of increased car loadings. Net 
operating income for the roads that 
have reported so far for April totaled 
$61,044,000, against $58,683,000 for the 
same roads in April, 1924, an increase of 
4 per cent. Net for the month is at the 
annual rate of 4.68 per cent. on a prop- 
erty valuation of $20,500,000,000, against 
460 per cent. in April, 1924, and 4.63 
per cent. for March this year. 

Expenditures in 1924 of the railroads 
of the United States and Canada be- 
cause of loss or damage to freight while 
in transit were the smallest for any year 
since 1917, although the volume of 
freight traffic has been constantly in- 
creasing. Of the total paid, 59 per cent. 
was due to damage to freight while in 
transit, 25 per cent. was due to loss of 
freight and 16 per cent. grew out of 
delays to freight while en route. 

During the first four months of the 
year the Class I railroads placed in serv- 
‘se 57,926 freight cars, an increase of 
11,505 over the number installed during 
the corresponding period of 1924. Of 
the total number installed, 30,319 were 
box cars, 20,704 were coal cars, 2,422 
were refrigeration cars and 2,416 stock 
cars. On May 1, there were 43,301 
freight cars on order, as compared with 
08,019 one year previously. There were 

















acceptances outstanding is - 








A Super-Power Link 





HE Power Corporation of New York 

System ranks among the foremost hy- 
dro-electric power developments of this coun- 
try. It constitutes an important link in the 
super-power system of northeastern United 
States which includes, among others, the Ni- 
agara Falls Power Co., Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power Co., Buffalo General Electric 
Co., Adirondack Power & Light Co., and the 
New England Power System. 


Water Power Resources 


controlled by the System have an ultimate 
capacity in excess of 300,000 horsepower. 


Its undeveloped po are generally recog- 
nized as the most important high-head inland 
powers of New York State. Fully developed, 
it is estimated that the annual electrical out- 
put of the System will total more than one 
billion kilowatt hours. It is the announced 
policy of the management to complete devel- 





opment as‘rapidly as the demands of the Sys- 
tem warrant. 

Territory 
The System serves directly with electric light 


‘and power fifty-five communities in northern 


and central New York, a rapidly expanding 
market for electric =nergy. In addition it sup- 
plies electric energy wholesale to public util- 
ity and industrial corporations. 


Dividend Record 


Dividends have been paid uninterruptedly 
on the Preferred Stock of The Power Corpor- 
ation of New York since organization. The 
Common Stock was recently placed on a reg- 
ular dividend basis of $1 a year. 


Northern New York Utilities, Inc., the prin- 
cipal subsidiary of the System, has paid divi- 
dends on both its Preferred and Common 
Stocks regularly since 1914. 


aN 


We specialize in the securities of 
THE Power CorPoRATION OF New York SysTEM 


F. L. CARLISLE & CoO. , Inc. 


49 Wall Street 
New York 


Telephone HaNoveER 1571 






























First—Safety 


SAFETY is by far the most important thing in 


selecting an investment. Add 6% yield—the 
average rate on Straus Bonds—and the stead- 
ily broadening outside market which they 
enjoy, and it is easy to realize why Straus 
Bonds are popular. Call or write for 


Booklet F-1511 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED1882 


STRAUS ee 
565Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


INCORPORATED 


akin BuILDING 
Michigan Ave.at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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NW more bumpy 
roads, no more 


skidding at the least 
touch of the brakes 


when you ride on Fisk 
Balloon Tires. 





Everybody can enjoy 
their comfort and 
safety, because they 
are made to fit both 
present rims and spe- 
cial wheel equipment. 




















| 
















15 Broad Street 
New York 








The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


N analysis outlining the growth and 
development of this company may 
be had upon request. 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & COMPANY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
647 Madison Ave. 

















When men come to you for advice on how to find the right 
kind of jobs, save time by handing them the book “Hew to 


Get the Job You Want’ by William L. Fletcher. $2.50. 
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installed, also, 601 locomotives during 
the first four months, compared with 
758 in the same period last year. On 
May 1 there were 340 locomotives on 
order, against 552 on May 1, 1924. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rescinded a previous ruling ordering 
Class I railroads to sell interchangeable 
mileage books at a 20 per cent. reduction 
in the regular passenger rates. The ac- 
tion ends a long legal battle between 
organizations of fraveling salesmen on 
the one hand and the railroads on the 
other. After July 15, the railroads will 
sell interchangeable mileage books in 
denominations of $15, $30 and $90 at 
the standard rate of fare for one-way 
trips. 


The sum of $4,847,000,000 was spent by 
the Class I railroads in 1924 for wages, 
materials, and supplies for improvements, 
In addition, the railroads paid $340,000, 
000 in taxes, or on the average of $929,- 
000 a day, compared with a daily average 
of $909,000 in 1923. The railroads also 
paid out $510,000,000 in interest charges 
and $310,000,000 in dividends. During the 
year the railroads purchased approxi- 
mately 26 per cent. of the total bitumin- 
ous coal production of the United States, 
5.2 per cent. of the total anthracite pro- 
duction, and over 27 per cent. of the 
total steel production. 

The receivers for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul have filed a report 
with the Federal Court at Chicago in 
which it is stated that the road will be 
unable to pay June interests. There will 
be a total of $46,931,515 principal and 
$2,063,558 interest defaulted during the 
month. 

Car loadings for the. last five weeks, 
compared with the corresponding weeks 
of the three preceding years follow: 


1925 1924 1923 1922 


April 2 ...6< 959,775 878,387 962,578 751,111 
MOG & tsces 981,711 913,550 961,617 747,200 
pe D wicswe 981,370 908,203 974,741 767,004 
HRY saassved 984,916 913,201 992,319 780,953 
EE wciaiore 986,209 918,213 1,015,532 806,877 








[ Cotton and Grain | 








N the first cotton crop forecast of 

the season, the Department of Ag- 
riculture found the condition to be 76.6 
per cent. of normal, the highest for that 
season of the year since 1918. However, 
the favorable present condition does not 
necessarily imply an equally favorable 
situation later in the season. Two fac- 
tors, the effects of which are as yet 
too little in evidence, but which may 
have a controlling influence on the crop, 
are the increased weevil emergency in 
the Southeast and the scanty subsoil 
moisture in parts of Texas. A year ago 
the condition of the crop was 65.6 per 
cent. Cotton prices broke from $1.50 
to $2.50 a bale under active selling fol- 
lowing the Government crop report. 

Revised estimates of the acreage in 
cultivation on June 25 last year was 
announced by the Government as 42,- 
641,000 acres, the area picked last year as 
41,360,000 acres, and the yield of lint 
cotton per acre is 157.4 pounds, total 
production having been 13,619,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight. 

Cotton spinning activity increased 
slightly in April as compared with 
March and was much more marked 


(Continued on Page 376) 
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Subsidiary Companies in 


—The North American System— 
| Win Leadership in Rural Service 


HE PROGRESS AND ENTERPRISE of the North American 




















y 
s System in the electrical development of great cities is well 
c known. The same efficiency which has characterized the advance- 
: ment of electricity in Cleveland, St. Louis, and Milwaukee is being 
50 applied to the farmers’ problems by North American subsidiaries. 
es 

. National leadership in rural development of electricity has recently 
» © been accredited to two North American subsidiaries in Wisconsin. 
a, 
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Excerpt from an advertisement in The Milwaukee Journal, May 10, 1925, by The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co. and Associated Utilities. 


| Taking Kilowatts to the 
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"| Ows in Wisconsin 

. Our most interesting task is indicated by the caption, “Taking Kilowatts to the Cows 
in Wisconsin”—the foremost dairy State in the Union. When the Pennsylvania Giant 


Power Survey canvassed the country last year to learn about the use of electricity on 
yf : farms, the largest and most advanced development was found in Waukesha county, 
Wisconsin, served by the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co. and Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co. The Survey found these companies had led the country for fout 
years in supplying regular city electric service to several hundred dairymen and stock 
raisers, at rates lower than in other States or in Ontario, with the result that this 
Waukesha county farm group uses far more energy per farm yearly, and for a much 
wider range of services, than any other farm group reported. Electric ranges, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, etc., lighten the women’s labor in these farm houses, while 
compressors, pumps, milking machines and separators, clippers, grinders, etc., cut the 
labor outlay for the men. 
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For thirty-five years The North American Company 
has contributed to developments in the production, 
distribution, and use of electricity. Gross earnings 
in 1924 amounted to $80,117,255. Total number of 
| electric customers exceeds 654,000. 


Descriptive Booklet—‘A Record of Growth and 
Achievement”—will be mailed upon request. 
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The North American Company 


60 Broadway 
New York City 
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A Word of Greeting 


The Albert Emanuel Company, Inc., represent- 
ing the public utility companies which it 
operates in Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas and Ok- 
lahoma, extends greetings to the members of 
the National Electric Light Association assem- 
bled at their Forty-Eighth Annual Convention. 
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ALBERT EMANUEL COMPANY, INC. 
61 Broadway New York 

















AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Copies of the Annual Report for 1924 of the American Power & Light Company 
are now available for distribution and will be mailed upon request. 


Included in the report is the following information: 


American Power & Light Company’s Operating Subsidiaries at the close of 1924 
were serving a total of 486 communities in the States of Arizona, Florida, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. 
The total population served was estimated at 2,387,000. 


The Operating Subsidiaries supplied electric power and light service to 440 com- 
munities, manufactured gas service to 41 communities, natural gas service to 5 com- 
munities, water service to 8 communities, railway service to 3 communities and ice 
service to 61 communities. 


The Operating Subsidiaries had a total of 557,678 consumers, of whom 363,519 
were supplied with electric power and light service. 


The properties owned by the companies included electric generating stations 
having a total installed generating capacity of 356,077 kilowatts, with 118,000 kilo- 
watts additional capacity under construction, 4,458 miles of high voltage transmis- 
sion lines and 5,954 miles of electric distributing system. 


During 1924 the electric generating station output was 1,336,495,100 kilowatt 
hours. 


| Gross earnings for 1924 of the Operating Subsidiaries aggregated $42,078,837. 
Of the total gross earnings, 72% was derived from electric power and light service, 
21% from gas service and 7% from miscellaneous service. 













71 Broadway New York 
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LLINOIS Power and Light Corpo- 

ration has found its Pictorial Review 
Supplement such a builder of improved 
Public Relations that it feels the idea 
should be passed along to its associates 
in the Public Utility field. 




















The Supplement is printed monthly 
and is inserted in the Company’s em- 
ploye magazine, “Current Topics.” It 
is an eight page “write-up,” compiled 
with the assistance of trade bodies and 
local Chambers of Commerce, and each 
issue is devoted to one or more of the 
communities served by the Company. 


















It is religiously free from all semblance 
of advertising, a fact which, of itself, 
has proved one of the best sort of ad- 
vertisements. The Supplement uses 
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= § half tones liberally, and an earnest ef- 
Me fort is made to achieve a fair and com- 
™ Es prehensive description of the commu- 
ie nity to which the issue is devoted. 


Careful attention is paid to the city’s 
industries, its home life and educa- 
tional facilities. 
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Chambers of Commerce usually order 
extra copies, and sometimes they are 
used as place cards at civic dinners. 
The cost is borne entirely by this Com- 
pany. The results have been very 
gratifying, the response being unani- 
mous. 








Illinois Power and Light Corporation 
will be glad to forward a copy of the 
Supplement to those interested as long 
as the supply lasts. 





ILLINOIs 
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Housing 
the Bell 
System 


7 
= Kelieh alate teatntee | 2 


ORE than 1900 buildings—many more than the 

structures in New York City officially designated 

office buildings— are owned by the Bell System—the 
A.T. &T. and Associated Companies. 


Together with the land on which they stand, they repre- 
sent an investment of $221,000,000. They furnish space 
for switchboards, other telephone facilities, and a 
numerous personnel. To investors they are visible evi- 
dence of the vast physical facilities required for the 
country’s nation-wide telephone system. 

The property of the Bell System, whose book cost on 
Dec. 31, 1924 was $2,266,923,466, and a service co-ex- 
tensive with the nation, underlie Bell System securities. 
The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T.& T., parent company of the 


Bell System, is 9%. This investment stock can be bought in the open mar- 
ket to yield a good return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.’ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 
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(Continued from page 372) 

than in April a year ago. Spinning 
activity reached 100 per cent. of singie- 
shift basis capacity for the first time 
since June, 1923. Active spindle hours 
for April totaled 8,513,142,398, or an 
average of 225 per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 8,599,440,113, or an average 
of 227 for March. Spindles in place 
April 30 numbered 37,804,654, of which 
33,412,650 were active at some time 
during the month. 

Progress is being made by the British 
Dominions in their campaign to raise 
their cotton output to the point where 
it will be a real factor in the interna- 
tional market. For the 1924-25 season, 
the aggregate will be about 350,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each, against 169,000 
bales in the 1922-23 season. 

Widespread rains giving relief from 
drought, resulted in a selling movement 
in corn on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Wheat prices also have been affected 
by the better weather conditions and 
other grains are lower in sympathy. 

Spring wheat acreage is placed at 
19,928,000 acres, the condition being 
87.2 per cent., and an indicated crop 
of 239,000,000 bushels by private esti- 
mates. 

The carryover of old wheat in the 
United States on July 1, together with 
the Winter wheat crop to be harvested, 
will amount to 191,000,000 bushels less 
than last year, from present estimates. 
The caryover will be between 54,000,000 
and 60,000,000 bushels. 

Secretary of Agriculture, William N. 
Jardine, has called for a house-clean- 
ing for the Chicago Board of Trade 
to be conducted by the Board itself. 
Secretary Jardine recently visited Chi- 
cago and held several conferences with 
officials of the Board of Trade and of 
the Grain Market Corporation. 
















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


HEDGING 


Have you had the unpleasant 
experience of losing money in a 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 























Investment Suggestions 











A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 



























































bull market by selecting a poor 
stock? Varied conditions in dif- 
ferentindustries make this result 
quite common, especially at this 
time. The good stocks go up 
while the poor ones go down. 
An excellent method is to 
“hedge”—buy a good stock and 
sell a poor one at the same time. 
We have just published an inter- 
esting pamphlet on this subject, 
and we issue a Special Letter 
each week suggesting one or 
more definite hedges. Ask for 
this pamphlet, with samples and 
reports. 


THE SELDEN SERVICE 


Room 326, 138 Pearl St., New York 
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A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make. 





Shipping and Trade 


HE sale of the first installment of sur- 

plus Government tonnage to be dis- 
posed of for scrapping will be accom- 
plished during June. The first lot will 
include 200 ships, and as soon as these 
are disposed of, it is believed an addition- 
al lot will be offered. The 200 vessels have 
a total of 817,130 dead weight tons and 
include 50 oil burners and 67 lake-type 
vessels. 

It is reported that the six vessels, in- 
cluding the Leviathan, America, George 
Washington, Republic, President Harding 
and President Roosevelt, now operated 
by the United States Lines will 
be sold. These lines operated last 
year at a loss of more than $3,000,- 
000. Two firms are believed to be in- 
terested in purchasing these vessels, reports 
in shipping circles indicating the firms of 
Moore & McCormack and W. A. Har- 
riman & Company. 

California interests, headed by Herbert 
Fleishhacker, have offered to purchase the 
entire capital stock of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company at $10.50 a share. 
Fifty per cent. of the 300,000 shares is 
owned by W. R. Grace & Company, and 
the American International Corporation 
owns 92,794 shares. Since the purchase 
of this company’s passenger vessels by 
the Dollar interests, it has been consider- 
ing winding up its affairs. 

American vessels carried 44 per cent., 
or 40,400,000 tons of the foreign com- 
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Vour MONEY 


savesMONEY 
EASIER thanYOU can 


What Makes $50 A Month Grow To 
$26,000.00 


This 24-page illustrated booklet, “Putting Power 
Behind Your Savings,” treats the subject of com- 
pounding investment income in a new, clear, in- 
teresting way. Every investor needs the data and 
charts it contains, as a guide to more profitable in- 
vestments in western hydro-electric securities. 


The Great Western Power Company of California, 
one of the largest hydro-electric power companies 
on the Pacific Coast, will be pleased to send a copy 
of this booklet to readers of Forbes Magazine upon 
request. Just clip and mail the coupon below. 


GREAT WESTERN 


of CALIFORNIA 


—S—_—— = — — — — — eS SS SS Se ee ee eee oor 
\ 


Great Western Power Company 
of California, (Dept. FM) 
( Mail to nearest address ) 
347 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
1700 Broadway, Oakland 
1024 K Street, Sacramento 


Please send me your new booklet, 
“Putting Power Behind Your Savings” 
and information about Great Western 
Power 7% Preferred Stock. 
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this free booklet 
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What Stocks To Buy? 


Seldom has the stock market situation been so 
mixed. Discrimination is vital. 


The IRON WHAT TO BUY and 
COAL & WHAT TO AVOID? 
NATIONAL 
This question is answered, and specific recom- 
BANK mendations made, in an analysis of the mixed 
° stock market conditions existing just prepared for 

of the City of New York our clients. 
A few copies are available for FREE distribution. 


Sympathetic to every need— sptpiehame claire 
faithful to every trust. 
OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Personal Servcie Headquarters 





































“Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 
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merce of the United States during the 
fiscal year, 1924. The total, imports and 
exports combined, was nearly 92,000,000 
tons. Of the import movement of 43, 
000,000 tons, 56 per cent. was carried by 
American vessels, this favorable showing 
being due to the activities of the Ameri- 
can tankers which handled 12,000,000 tons, 
or nearly 79 per cent. of the Mexican crude 
oil imports. The total export cargo ton- 
nage was 49,000,000 tons, of which 34 per 
cent. was handled by American ships. 
Attention is called to the special article 
on the condition of foreign trade by Dr. 
Julius Klein, appearing on. page 389, 








| Washington 








UDGE McCORMICK, in the United 

States District Court at Los An- 
geles, handed down a decision in the 
case of the Government against the 
lessees of the Elk Hills No. 1 naval 
oil reserve in which it is found that 
fraud and conspiracy existed, and the 
contract can be cancelled.| The defend- 
ants in the case were Edward L. Do- 
heny and the Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Company. The contract 
with the same oil interests for the con- 
struction of oil storage vessels for the 
navy at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, also is 
to be cancelled. The decision stated that 
the payment of $100,000 by Edward 
L. Doheny to Albert B. Fall in 1922, 
when the latter was Secretary of the 
Interior, constituted a fraud upon the 
United States. The counsel for the Do- 
heny interests states that the case will 
be taken before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco, 
and ultimately the case will reach the 
Supreme Court. 

Albert B. Fall, Edward L. Doheny 
and Harry F. Sinclair have been rein- 
dicted in Washington on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in the leases of Teapot Dome and Elk 
Hills naval oil reserves to the Doheny 
and Sinclair interests. The new indict- 
ments allege that Mr. Sinclair gave 
$230,500 in liberty bonds to Mr. Fall. 

The Supreme Court has unanimously 
declared, in a recent decision, that 
Congress meant to abandon the policy 
of keeping the amount of income taxes 
paid and the names of the taxpayers 
secret, and newspapers are at liberty 
to publish these without fear of violat- 
ing the law. The opinion reverses the 
decision of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue that the publication 
of names and amounts last year was 
illegal. The decision was made in the 
case of the Government against the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post. The case against 
the Baltimore Post was decided in the 
same way. The treasury Department 
has decided to urge upon Congress a 
repeal of the provisions in the Revenue 
Law calling for publicity of income tax 
statements. As Congress does not meet 
until December, no action can be taken 
until after the payments made in 1925 
are given to the newspapers. This will 
probably be done some time in the 
Autumn. ; 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Chicago has decided in favor 
of the Government in its fight against 
51 oil companies, including the Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana and the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, on charges of violating 
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60,000 VOLT TRANSMISSION LINES | 

—eetetntntntntetetee 30,000 VOLT TRANSMISSION LINES | 

—CL—1— primary DISTRIBUTING LINES 

— ——— — Z2Q00V0LT PROPOSED TRANS. LINE 
Aq AREA SHOWN IN LARGE 
i PICTORIAL MAP OUTLINED 


HERE IN RELATION TO 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 





‘Southern California 
EDISON 


| Company 
_Los Angeles, Cal. 
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STATISTICS 


Based on 1925 Calendar Year 










Investment -$246,000,000 
Gross Earnings $25,300,000 
Plant Capacity 681,600 H. P. | 
Output 2,063,000,000 K.W.H. 
Connected Load 1,150,000 H. P. 
Number of Consumers 330,000 
Number of Stockholders 80,000 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 
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Saving Money 
in Foreign 
Financing 


AT the present time, with fluc- 
tuating exchange in the different 
markets of the world, economy 
in financing foreign transactions 
depends most of all upon the 
calibre of men in charge of 
a bank’s foreign activities. The 
Chemical’s Foreign Department 
may be able to show you econ- 
omies hitherto foreign to you! 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 

















Babson’s 
REPORTS 


Bankers 











THE Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 





Basson Park, Mass. 





THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 





























Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 


This class of investment is an in- 
strumentality of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and is exempt from Normal 
Federal Income and local taxes. 
Information gladly furnished 
upon request. 


BLOCK & CO. 


20 Broad Street, New York 
Tel. Hanover 2495 
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the Sherman anti-trust laws in connec- 
tion with contracts covering the oil 
“cracking” process employed by various 
refiners. |The Government can now pre- 
sent evidence in an effort to prove the 
patents invalid. The Government will 
now try to show that the patents coy- 
ering the process are obsolete and that 
the companies have pooled a number of 
patents covering unimportant improve- 
ments on the original patent, and that 
they are seeking to extort huge sums 
from manufacturers of gasoline in the 
form of royalties. 

Internal revenue collections from all 
sources in the first 10 months of the 
current fiscal year were $2,035,485,362, 
only $235,493,562 less than in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year, 
despite the reduced rates of taxation, 
Income tax receipts totaled $1,343,817,- 
862, as compared with $1,465,129,582 
last year. With the installment due 
June 15, the Treasury estimates the 
total income tax receipts for the year 
will reach $1,660,000,000. 

The Italian Ambassador has called 
upon Secretary Mellon in connection 
with the beginning of negotiations for 
a debt funding settlement. It is ex- 
pected that later a commission from 
Rome will visit the Treasury when con- 
crete terms will be submitted. | While 
the law makes no difference in the 
character of the debts owed this coun- 
try by foreign nations, President Cool- 
idge is of the opinion that there might 
be a distinction between the debts in- 
curred as war obligations and those in- 
curred for relief work following the 
war. Both France and Belgium wish 
some differentiation of the debts. 

The Supreme Court has decided that 
trade associations do not violate the 
Sherman anti-trust laws by preparing 
and using “costs lists” and circulating 
statistical data. Twenty-two firms, con- 
stituting the Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association, are relieved of a 
charge of acting in restraint of trade 
in exchanging information regarding 
transportation charges by this decision. 
The Cement Manufacturers’ Protective 
Associaton, consisting of 19 concerns, 
is also freed of the same charge. 

The Supreme Court has handed down 
a decision in favor of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills incorporated against the 
City of Portland, Oregon, in which the 
question whether it was the right of 
an incorporated city to tax salesmen of 
outside manufacturers, merchants, pub- 
lishers and other organizations seeking 
to do business through local solicitors or 
traveling salesmen direct to consumers. 
The court’s decision nullifies the or- 
dinance of 480 cities. These cities do 
not have authority to levy a tax affect- 
ing interstate business. 








| Other Important Items | 


—_— 














HE Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington, in its report covering the 
month of April, states that there was no 
depression in the production of basic in- 
dustries and factory employment. There 
was a decline in wholesale prices, but 
distribution of commodities was maintained 
at higher levels than a year ago. 
One of the most active industries in 
the country is the motor car. Registration 
(Continued on page 384) 
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of Eleventh Annual Report of the Directors—For the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1925 
re 
at 
ns 
he Columbus, Ohio, May 1, 1925. 
To the Shareholders: 
ee Herewith is submitted the Eleventh Annual Report of The Pure Oil Company for the year ended March 31, 1925. 
2 The outstanding Common Stock of the Company has been increased in the amount of $1,413,475.00—of which $1,225,150.00 was issued 
? in exchange for the stock of the Oklahoma Producing & Refining Corporation of America, the remainder, $188,325.00, having been disposed 
de j of to employees of The Pure Oil Company. All of the properties of the Oklahoma Producing & Refining Corporation have been merged with 
ir, j The Pure Oil Company as of June 30, 1924. 
n, The funded indebtedness of the Company has been reduced from $28,055,000.00, as of one year ago, by $7,241,500.00 on account of serial 
i maturities, to a net amount at the present time of $20,813,500.00. 
82 ; An amount of $3,848,802.17 was carried to surplus after the payment of dividends on the Preferred Stock and six per cent of $1.50 per 
1e share on the Common Stock. This indicates an earning of $2.84 per share on the Common Stock after the payment of all previous charges. 
ne The properties of the Company are particularly well balanced for the operation of a complete cycle in the oil industry, from well to 
ar ; consumer. While there has been a condition of over-production of. crude oil during a portion of the past year, The Pure Oil Company, 
owing to the fact that it is well fortified in all its departments, did not suffer from any temporary disturbance of the proper balance in the 
margins between the producing, refining or marketing phases of the business. Its margin for operation is dependent upon the one factor of 
ed the difference between the cost of production and the price to the ultimate consumer. 
on Shortly after the close of the fiscal year the Company purchased the producing properties of the Humphreys-Boyd Oil Company in the 
or Wortham field in Texas, almost directly adjoining other production which the Company owns at Mexia and Powell. The purchase of this 
x- property is not reflected in this report. 
m : Through the Orinoco Oil Company, The Pure Oil Company has large holdings in Venezuela in the Lake Maracaibo region, the develop- 
n- 4 ment of which is just being entered upon. 
le : All of the properties of the Company are in satisfactory operating condition and no unusual or major developments or construction 
he ; seem, at the present time, to be required, except that an expenditure of approximately $1,450,000.00 for additional refining capacity at 
te principal eastern refinery of the Company at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, is contemplated. 
1. ’ HENRY M. DAWES, President 
ht 
n- 
n- CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT MARCH 31, 1925. 
ne : 
; j . ASSETS . LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
: Property, Plant and Equipment.............sessceccceeee - -$178,246,437.62 Capital Stock Outstanding: 
: Stele Gh TARR MI 5 oo..ei6.oic.0 5:0:5500:5.50505040660s.00000000 ase 16,000.00 Common ....... PEG ERKESO RAE abuse bu me~e $71,504,900.00 
at ¢ Other Investments ...........-sccecscsscccccccccsecccces ee  2,987,927.24 PECTCTTED ecccccceccsccccsesccsecscccecescces 23,000,000.00 
Fa Current Assets: Pref’d—The Moore Oil Refining Co........ 800,000.00 
1€ Fs I enc chara wcewccccnsevduaunmes $ 3,198,614.13 ———— $95,304,900.00 
ig i Miastsetabite SecwrGties ...cccccccccscvcccces 19,331.28 Funded Debt: 
a Accounts Receivable ..............cceeeeee . 5,192,618.95 Sinking Fund Gold Notes..............s0005 00 
1g Notes and Trade Accept’ces Receivable... 456,427.12 Purchase Money Gold Notes...........+.++. 000.00 
n- 4 Stocks of Finished Oils................ee-0. 8,055,506.12 Equipment Trust Certificates 250,000.00 
.. 3 Stocks GF Crile ONG... ec cccccccsscscccecss . 14,088,370.85 Serial Notes—Pure Oil Steamship Co...... 525,000.00 
F Materials and Supplies.............ces.se0 - 3,578,591.36 . —————_ 20,813,500.00 
a zi ————_ 34, 589,459.81 Current Liabilities: 
le 3 De TRIE ask 6 iis 562 sncnddninscdcoseees cicaneebenl -  1,670,123.13 POORER TAPRED 60.0 ccsccosiccscvecccccsed $ 2,841,778.22 
EE ii ods co ocasansincscascoen anaes 9,100,000.00 
ig § PI IO i eins 255.515:s's40s's.0040550000a0a% 460,668.26 
m i Or rt er errr 355,239.83 
¥ —————_ 12,757,686.31 
ve ‘ Surplus and Reserves: 
Ss & Compensation and Liability Insurance.....$ 166,549.72 
’ ¥ Depreciation and Depletion................. 35,585,093.71 
: Ser eee 53,677.04 
m i RENE) San seasnwuwccenesensnc<ceucnmatesiines 53,128,541.02 
Ik 5 ————_ 88,933 861.49 
he # TE DARE is icacnicsecdnetsiedasscoss pucbeumeese eer $217,809,947.80 Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus.................6+ $217 ,809,947.80 
ne —— 
of M 
of 
b- ' CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1925. 
1 # ‘ 
g y Gross Earnings ...0.....- RATE Te te eecescceees o0ccceccglOt,397,000.49 Surplus April 1, 1924......ccccccccscccccccccces $49,279,738.85 
or A Cost and Operating Expenses Including Taxes.......... 84,441,312.76 Less Surplus Adjustments..............00 771,576.55 
rs. 4 ——— ————_ 48, 508, 162.30 
. £ Net Operating Earnings..........s.:csse000 seseeeeess$ 19,955,990.73 Siien cement 
Deduct: : $59,061 ,022.61 
Jo Interest and Discount on Notes........... - -$1,671,018.96 
t- E, Federal Taxes ...ccccccccccce canine mewninbe 255,082. 
; ; | 1,926,101.59 
# | Net Income Available for Reserves and Surplus.....$ 18,029,889.14 Deduct Cash Dividends: ; 
“ Deduct: ; DERE cituposaaeouncea@aasesesanccacusaan $1,668,890.00 
| Abandonment of Leases and Reserves for Depreciation RPMI, ob chocicessuntsssudasecdeace nao ances 4,263,591.59 
NE TGRIETIER 00cc0ccecevcesceccsaccece peccaues Sacaeoken «- 7,477,028.83 ————__ 5,932,481.59 
| Balance to Surplus.......... i:dtibasddnoaseeeanambenbinn 10,552,860.31 SS Gk TRO, Bh TI oii siknacstcsendcsinnsseon 53,128,541.02 
| ee 
| 
h- | 
he £ We have audited the Balance Sheets of The Pure Oil Company and of its Subsidiary Companies for the fiscal year March 31, 1925, and 
no Y certify that the attached Consolidated Balance Sheet is in accord with the books and in our opinion correctly shows the condition of the 
affairs of the Company and of its Subsidiaries at that date. 
n- 
re The Consolidated Statement of Income and Surplus in our opinion correctly shows the results from operation of The Pure Oil Company 
ast is and its Subsidiaries for the year. 
ed | Respectfully submitted, 
J. D. CLOUD AND COMPANY, 
™ | Certified Public Accountants. 
“a | Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1, 1925. 
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The Joliet station 
pictured above is 


‘amen Gross Revenues of This Company 


—_ ‘Show Constant Growth 


UBLIC SERVICE COMPANY of Northern Illinois in 
1924 did the greatest volume of business in its history. 


Gross operating revenues in 1924 were 12.42 per cent 
greater than in 1923 and after interest charges were met 
there was available for payment of dividends the sum of 
$3,205,961, an increase of 31.69 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 


A study of the company’s gross revenues, year by year, re- 
flects in a graphic way careful management and stability. 


Year Gross Revenue Year Gross Revenue 
ss $6,354,775 1920 ..........$11,415,087 
1916 ...........:... 7,015,559 a 12,213,315 
1917 ................ 7,876,873 ,: «ae 13,712,094 
| a 8,424,502 ee 16,014,342 
1919... 9,086,226 ee 18,003,904 


The increase in the volume of business and the greater efficiency in 
operation enabled the company to show the substantial gains in both 
its gross and net revenues as set forth above. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 





Write for copy of the 
1925 Year Book 
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Partial List of 
Cities Service Companies 
in America 





Arkansas Valley Gas Compa 
Sanat City Kan 
hens Gas Li; 2 & Peak Oe. 
Athens Gas Ligh ae on 
Bartl _ cnt oo 
artheevi Bartlesville and Bovey. - Oke 
Bristol i... z Electric Compa: 
Bristol. Ve Yienn 
Brush Electric Co., Galveston. Tex 
Capit A Goa & Electric Ce. 
sai Topeka and Oakland, Kansas 
1 Ohio Gas & Electric Co., 
anata ee Central. Ohio 
ities Fuel & Power Co. 
en Kansas and Oklahoma 
Cities Service Oil Company (five sepa- 
rate companies): 
Operating in Ohio, Indiana, Texas. 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Illinois, Michigan and 
Canada. 


Cities Service Refining Co. 
om Operating in New: England 


Cities Service Transportation Co., 
Operating fleet of tank ships 


ity Light & Traction Company, 
— Sedalia, Mo 
City Light & Water so Rnanl 
Amarill 





lo. Texas 

—— 
Poteet SA 
Compania de Gas y Combustible, 
“Imperio’ Mexico 


Crew Levick Co. 
Pennsylvania, New Jerse: 
New York and Massachusetts 
Cumberland & bere gi Electric 
Ry Co., Cumberland, } 
and 17 vA communities 
pe and Bethel Gas & Electric 
Light Co.. Danbury, Bethel 
Pos. Brookfield. Conn 
D 





Gas 
Weskneek and numerous other 
communities in Ontario 
Durham Public Service omaeny, 
Durham Cc 
Empire District Electric Company, 
Serves a region of 1,000 square miles 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missoun 
including the City of Joplin 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company (Del.), 
Kansas, Texas and Okiahome 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. (Colo 
Operating in — 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. (Maine), 
Operating in Texas 
Empire Refining Co., 
Refineries in Oklahoma and Texas 
Fremont Gas. Electric Light & Power 
10. 


"Fremont and Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 
Kansas Natural Gas ee es 
nom and Missouri 
Knoxville Gas Compa: 
Knoxville. Park City and 
Gakwood. Tenn 


Lebanon Gas & Fuel Co., 
Lebanon Pa., and 4 other 
‘communities 
Ohio Public Service Co., 
Alliance. Lorain, Elyria, Massillon, 
Warren Mansficld and 22 other 
communities in Ohio 
Public Service Company of Colorado, 
Colorado and yoring. including 
the City of Denver 
Pueblo Gas & Fuel Co.. 
Pueblo. Colo 
Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Northwestern New York State 
so Ry.. Light. Heat & Power 
0. 


St Joseph and Savannah, Mo. 
and 7 other communities 
Southern Ontario Gas Co., Ltd., 
Ontario. Canada 
Spokane Gas & Fuel Co., 
Spokane. Wash 
Summit County Power Co, 
Dillon and Montezuma. Colo 
Toledo Bann Light & Power Co. 
Toledo Edison Co.. Toledo. Ohio 
Union ree Service Co., 
uthern Kansas and Northern 
Oklahoma 
Watauga omer Com 
Hydro Electite Generating 
Company in Tennessee 
Western Distributing Co 
Twenty-four communities in Kansas 
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Serving a Nation 





Visualization of the properties of Cities Service Company in North America, excluding branches in 
Europe, Australia, South America and the Far East 


‘NITIES SERVICE COMPANY typifies American growth and 


development. 


Because of the essential nature of its business 


the Company expands in proportion to the growth of the hundreds 


of cities it serves. 


The organization includes more than 100 subsidiary companies 
engaged in the production and marketing of electric light and 


power, manufactured gas, heat, 


petroleum. 


These diversified enterprises are com- 
bined under one centralized manage- 
ment for efficiency and economy of 
operation. 


Activities are divided intothree groups: 
the Public Utility Division, which 
manufactures and sells over 1,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy 
and 7,100,000,000 cubic feet of manu- 
factured gas yearly; the Natural Gas 
Division, which produces and sells over 
43,600,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
yearly; and the Oil Division, which 


ice, water, natural gas and 


‘produces over 30,000 barrels of crude 


oil daily, and manufactures and sells 
finished oil products in over 1700 
cities and towns in the United States 
and in foreign countries. 


In fifteen years the Company has de- 
veloped until its assets now total over 
$550,000,000. The organization stands 
today among the first five business 
concerns of the world in the number 
of its security holders, who aggregate 
over 160,000—the population of'a good- 
sized city. 


Such is the diversity, stability and large earning power behind 
Cities Service Preferred Stock—an ideal investment, combin- 
ing safety, ready marketability and attractive yield; over 74%4 


per cent at the present market. 


Send for Preferred Circular P-16 and a copy of “Serving 


a Nation,’ 


a 48-page illustrated booklet which describes 


the activities and properties of Cities Service Company. 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FOR A QUARTER 


we have been engaged in the work of financing, constructing 
and operating public utility companies. 
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American Tar Company 

Bank Investors Trust 

Beverly Gas & Electric Company 

Catskill Power Corporation 

Concord Electric Company 

Consolidated Lighting Company 

Eastern Massachusetts Electric Company 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Company 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Company 
Hampstead Properties Trust 

Haverhill Electric Company 

Malden Electric Company 

Malden & Melrose Gas Light Company 
Montpelier & Barre Light & Power Company 
New England Compressed Gas Company 
Newburyport Gas & Electric Company 
North Boston Lighting Properties 
Orange County Public Service Company, Inc. 
People’s Gas & Electric Company 
Plaistow Electric Light & Power Company 
Radnor Properties Trust 

Rockland Light & Power Company 
Rockland Electric Company 

Salem Terminal Corporation 

Salem Electric Lighting Company 
Springfield Gas Light Company 

Suburban Gas & Electric Company 

Teneco Sales Corporation 

The Bristol & Plainville Electric Company 
Vermont Power & Light Company 
Waterbury Light & Power Company 


OF A CENTURY 
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(Continued from page 382) 

of automobiles in the United States in the 
first four months of the year showed an 
increase of 13.6 per cent. over the regis. 
tration for the first four months of 1924, 
according to an official report prepared 
by the “Oil & Gas Journal.” The num. 
ber of passenger automobiles registered 
from January 1 to May 1 totalled 13,301, 
802, while the number of motor trucks 
was 1,872,446. The automobile industry 
turned out 384,902 passenger cars and 45. 
534 trucks in April, both marks being new 
highs. The increase over April a year 
ago is 14 per cent. The United States 
exported 178,730 cars and trucks, valued 
at $131,735,983, during 1924, and led all 
other nations in that field. 

The prices to which crude rubber has 
gone has resulted in an investigation by 
the Commerce Department. American 
buyers consume over 70 per cent. of the 
world supply, and a new purchasing policy 
must be adopted whereby orders can be 
placed sufficiently far ahead to enable pro- 
ducers to operate at a higher level. The 
1925 demand in this country is estimated 
at 110 per cent. of the 1924 consumption, 
which amounted to 370,000 tons. Imports 
of crude rubber last year cost $185,000,- 
000, but at this year’s prices the total will 
probably run to $400,000,000. March ship- 
ments of balloon tires totaled 1,168,297, 
against 764,874 in February and 141,272 
in March a year ago. There are now 
over 9,000,000 balloon tires in use. 

Business failures in May, according to 
“Dun’s Review,” totaled 1,767, with lia- 
bilities of $37,026,552, compared with 
1,939, for $37,188,622 in April, and 1,816, 
involving $36,590,905, in May, 1924. 

Transactions in stocks on the New York 






We shall be glad to discuss with anyone interested the service 
which our trained organization is prepared to furnish to public 


utility companies. 
Charles H. Tenney & Company shares, against 555,036 last year. 
Orders for steel placed during May 
Boston were on a larger scale than in April, but 
the aggregate was not sufficient to equal 
total shipments. Operations for the in- 
dustry as a whole are in about 70 per 
cent. of capacity. 


| derestional | 


Canada—Seeding of both wheat and 
course grains is practically completed 
in the western provinces. Rains have 
been ample, and the ground is in good 
condition. Manitoba is likely to show 












Stock Exchange during May totaled 37,- 
076,400 shares, an increase of 23,200,500 
shares over May a year ago. Daily aver- 
age trading was at the rate of 1,483,056 

















Productive Investments 

















The Superheater Company 





One of the most successful and ably-managed cor- 






porations in the manufacture of cost-saving equip- 
ment for locomotive and stationary engines. Divi- 
dends in 1924, $16 per share. No bonds or preferred 


a decrease in wheat area, but this will 
be offset by a gain in coarse grain 
acreage. There has been no crop cur- 











stock tailment propaganda and farmers look 

; for substantial continuance of Euro- 

pean buying of barley, rye and oats. 

The merger of the Union Bank of 

Canada with the Royal Bank has re- 

sulted in a new banking combination 

having 813 branches throughout the 

Dominion. There will also be a num- 

J. K. RICE, JP, & co. ber of branches in Cuba and South 

America. The head office is at Winni- 

120 Broadway peg. Total assets of the new bank are 
$720,844,345. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 

48.7 per cent. of Canada’s foreign trade 

° P ° was with the United States. In the 

Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you preceding year, the proportion was 53.4 

are bound to become bigger. Read ‘Men Who Are Making ¢*. cent. Last year, imports from the 


°. 99 United States were reduced $91,000,000 
America by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. and exports to the United States de- 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Descriptive Circular on Request 





Equitable Building Rector 9030 
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; The generation of superheated steam and its 
proper application demand engineering knowl- 
edge and experience second to none in the 
power field to cope with the more exhaustive 
studies of boiler design, methods of combustion 
and heat balance which is demanded by the 
higher temperatures and higher pressures. 


There is an ever increasing number of boiler 
manufacturers, consulting engineers and steam 
power plant engineers in the industrial and 
central station fields of this country and abroad 
who present their problems to The Superheater 
Company and its affiliations for advice and 
designs. 


To what extent our recommendations have 
proven successful is exemplified in the fact 
that we have equipped nearly 100,000,000 h.p. 
with Elesco superheaters in the United States 
alone, covering all styles of boilers, and for 
process work, for experimental use, etc. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


17 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 
New York LeSey Chisago 


Canada: The Superheater Company Limited, Montreal. 














Cross Drum Boiler with Elesco Superheater. 
There is a bulletin illustrating and describing 
Elesco Superheaters in the boiler you are now 
using. Send for your copy today. 
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thirst. 























6,000,000 
a day 


In fact, Coca-Cola has an 
average sale of more than six 
million drinks a day. 
popularity is a result of the 
purity and goodness of the 
product and Coca-Cola’s far- 
flung distribution system of 
cool and cheerful places 
where millions may quench 


This 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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creased $13,000,000. Total exports to 
the United States were $417,000,000, o§ 
which the principal product was paper 
and wood products amounting to $183. 
000,000. 

Great Britain—Sir Esme Howard 
British ambassador to the United States, 
speaking before the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, said: 

“We intend—we are absolutely de. 
termined—to meet our just debts, but 
there may come a time when, unless 
the world situation changes for the bet- 
ter, unless we can return to something 
like pre-war conditions of credit and 
trade, it will be impossible both to 
make heavy purchases of raw materials 
from the United States and to pay the 
interest on our debt. The main and 
gretest factor on which we have to rely 
is the re-establishment of permanent 
peace in Europe and the increase of 
purchasing power in foreign markets,” 

British overseas trade for April was 
somewhat disappointing. Imports 
shrank by £2,500,000, exports by 
£2,000,000 and re-exports were £300,000 
below those of the previous month. 

There has been acute depression in 
the coal trade, many pits being closed, 
and over 139,000 miners are idle. There 
are prospects of some labor trouble in 
the mining industry when the wage 
agreements expire this month. 

France—It is believed that Finance 
Minister Caillaux will propose to stabi- 
lize the franc on a gold basis at 25 cen- 
times, or one-quarter of its former value, 
In other words, this plan would amount 
to a revalorization of the franc. On this 
basis, the franc would be worth 100 to 
the pound sterling and about 20.5 to the 
dollar. 

The Finance Minister has introduced 
a bill into the Chamber of Deputies, 
asking for an increase in taxation of 
3,500,000,000 francs. The new taxes are 
proposed along the same lines as the 
present, the percentage simply being ‘n- 
creased. Income taxes have not yet 
been established on an extensive basis. 
About 450,000,000 francs mere will be 
raised from tobacco and cigarette sales 
and the increased revenues from posts 
and telegraphs will amount to about 
150,000,000. 


Germany—German foreign trade iig- 
ures for April show that imports ag- 
gregated 1,080,940,000 reichmarks, as 
against 1,110,540,000 in March, and ex- 
ports were 672,380,000, against 711,170,000. 
The unfavorable trade balance for the 
month was 408,560,000 marks, compared 
with 399,370,000 in the preceding month. 
During the first four months of the 
year, imports exceeded exports by 1,968,- 
355,000 marks. 


Italy—A consortium of Italian banks 
of issue, headed by the Bank of Italy, 
has been granted a credit of $50,000,000 
by J. P. Morgan & Company, of New 
York. Part or all of this sum will be 
used as occasion arises to check fluctu- 
ations in Italian exchange. At the same 
time, the bank rediscount rate has been 
raised from 6 to 6% per cent., and in- 
terest on treasury bonds from 4 to AY, 
per cent. A connection between this 
action and the conversations in Wash- 
ington between the Italian Ambassador 
and the Secretary of the Treasury 's 
seen and is taken to indicate a prelim- 
inary step in the funding of Italy’s debt 
to the United States. It is improbable 
that any very large amount of the new 
credit will be used, but it offers a safe- 
guard in case of emergency. 
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Exports Reach 


New High Levels 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


XPORT activity continues through- 

out the country with apparently un- 
abated vigor. Advance reports on the 
total overseas sales for April show about 
$400,000,000, which is the highest that 
has ever been recorded for that month 
in any year excepting the post-war boom. 
It is interesting to notice that there is 
a general expansion of export interests 
in trade and industrial centers of the 
inland and gulf states; the old concen- 
tration of foreign trade activity in the 
Atlantic seaboard seems to be steadily 
minimizing. 

According to the figures announced by 
the Department of Commerce on June 
1, Texas is the leading export state 
with a total for 1924 of $737,000,000 ship- 
ments overseas, exceeding New York by 
$5,600,000. Incidentally these two states 
alone account for nearly 34 per cent. of 
our total export values though it should 
be noted, of course, that a good propor- 
tion of the merchandise credited to them 
is of inland origin. The predominance 
of the great gulf state is accounted for 
almost entirely by the shipment of raw 
materials, and it should be noted also 
that the figures do not, and for obvious 
reasons can not, indicate the original 
source of large quantities of exports 
which pass through the various processes 
of reassembling and transshipment at 
coastal points before they leave the 
country. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that export interest is rapidly 
climbing in such inland centers as De- 
troit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Memphis, Chicago, and St. Louis. The 
foreign trade inquiries now being 
directed to the Department of Com- 
merce from those points are showing a 
considerable increase. 


More Manufactured Products 

A further feature of our export sit- 
uation and outlook is the continued in- 
crease in the proportion of overseas 
sales made up of fabricated wares. For 
the month of April nearly 44 per cent. 
of our total exports were under the 
group described as finished manufac- 
tures, and if we include the semi-manu- 
factures the total of wholly or partly 
fabricated wares amounts to 60 per cent. 
of our total sales abroad. This is near- 
ly double the proportion of two decades 
ago and indicates the significant trans- 
formation in our whole industrial and 
commercial life: the consumption of 
more of our raw materials and food 
prodrcts at home and the increasing pro- 
ducti rity of our industries, so as to put 
them in a position to supply a greater 
Propcrtion of the needs of the outside 
world. 

The trade situation overseas in gen- 
eral may be described with few excep- 
tions as dull but with a hopeful outlook 
for gradual betterment. Great Britain 
is anxiously awaiting the expected im- 
Provement of conditions as the result 
of new measures just inaugurated or 

(Continued on page 392) 
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RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY 
and INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
Entire Issues Bought and Sold 
Wholesale and Retail Offerings 


ROGER B. WILLIAMS,JR.& @ 


Investment Bonds 


67 Wall Street New York 
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A New 
| Bull Market ? 


Security prices 
covered from the _ sharp 
break in March and ap- 
parently are headed for new 
high levels. 


Are New High 
Prices Ahead? 


Is this recent strength indic- 
ative of further advances, 
or is the market in a danger 
zone where holders of stocks 
should liquidate at once? 















have re- 


Our current bulletin should 
be read by every investor. 
Use the coupon. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me bulletin S-88 Free 
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First Mortgage Bonds 
of Cuban Sugar 
Producing Companies 


are free from some of the 
speculative risks that are 
frequently found in many 
industrial issues. 


We are recommending an 


attractive issue yielding 
over 714%, backed by ex- 
ceptional security value 


and attractive earnings. 


We shall be glad to send 
upon request a booklet de- 
scriptive of the sugar in- 
dustry 


Bauer, Pond Pond & & Vivian, is 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE — 5 —— NEWYORK 


TELEPHONE - BROAD S260 
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P. G. Gossler, president of the Col- 
umbia Gas & Electric Company, in a 
recent discussion of the value of service, 
emphasized the view that the interests 


of Public Utility 
Companies and the 
people of the com- 
munities they serve 
are mutual and not 





antagonistic. Rec- 
ognizing the desir- 
ability of public 


regulation of utili- 
ties, whose opera- 
tions are most effi- 














P. G. Gossler cient when they 
have a monopoly 
of the services in their respective 


communities, he pointed out that “Pub- 
lic control should be exercised in the fix- 
ing of rates which should take into ac- 
count as a prime essential the value to 
each community of having good service, 
recognizing that low rates cannot prop- 
erly compensate the consumers in any 
community for being denied the. value 
to them of adequate and proper service.” 


Mr. Gossler deplored the impression 
prevalent in the public mind that it is 
the duty of the public bodies controlling 
rates to fix “the lowest possible rate 
which can be enforced upon the com- 
pany,” probably due to the fact that 
“when rate cases are brought into the 
courts they are decided upon the point 
as to whether the proposed rates are 
confiscatory in point of law,” whereas, 
the proper “spirit and intent of rate 
regulation, outside of court litigation, is 
that rates should be fixed which are be- 
munerative and reasonable. 

“If the value of good service to the 
public is ignored, and rates are fixed 
upon the basis of the lowest possible 
return which can be enforced, there is 
no margin permitted to the Company as 
an encouragement to giving good service. 

“Rates which are too low are against 
the real public interest just as truly 
as they are injurious to the company, 
and rates which are too high are just 
as truly injurious to the company as 
they are to the disadvantage of -the 
public.” 


H. P. Wilson, president of the Wes- 
tern Power Corporation, in an _ inter- 
view with a representative of “Forbes,” 
stated that his company and affiliated 
concerns in California have a construc- 
tion program covering the next 15 years 
which involves the expenditure of $350,- 
000,000. In 1925 alone, the company will 
expend $9,000,000. The company is rais- 
ing certain of its impounding dams and 
when completed the reservoirs will have 
a larger water capacity than all of the 
combined reservoirs of the State, in- 
cluding the municipalities. The San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation 
which was acquired in January, is build- 
ing a hydroelectric plant with the high- 
est head development in the United 
States, the water falling 2,480 feet. The 
growth of demand for electricity in Cali- 
fornia has been so rapid that Mr. Wil- 
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) WHAT THE 
mp LEADERS SAY 


son sees no prospect of the power and 
light industry being overdeveloped jp 
that State. 


Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, finds 
that business conditions are proceeding 
satisfactorily on a sound, normal basis, 
with every indication the present stabil. 
ity will make possible a wholesome de- 
velopment in all lines of commercial and 
industrial activity. “Credits are easy, the 
retail and wholesale sale volume shows 
a healthy increase, and the fundamen- 
tal industries of the country are prac- 
tically normal in their operations. Of 
course, industries are naturally subject 
to more or less frequent changes, but 
on the whole, the industrial situation 
is well stabilized,” he said. 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, is of the 
Opinion that taxes are much too high, 
whether levied by national, State, muni- 
cipal, or in fact, any public organization 
possessing the power to levy and collect 
taxes. 

“Taxes have become a terribly heavy 
burden in the United States. They have 
almost become chronic. We know by 
personal experience or at least by state- 
ments of reliable business men, that 
business activities have been decreased 
and not infrequently abandoned as a 
result of the heavy burdens of taxation.” 


W. H. Hodge, president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, and 
manger of the advertising department 
of the Byllesby Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, in discussing public 
utility advertising, said: 

“There is no more possibility of mak- 
ing a success out of the utility business 
in this age minus expert advertising 
than there is in trying to get along with- 
out good engineers, capable accountants 
and auditors, salesmen and _ trained 
workers. When the same grade of ad- 
vertising ability is employed as in the 
other activities of the business, waste 
is cut down sharply, efficiency is ad- 
vanced and a wholesome effect is ap- 
parent in business, earnings and public 
goodwill. Any operative who has placed 
advertising on the proper plane in his 
organization will corroborate these 
statements. The waste in expertly con- 
ducted utilities adverising nowadays is 
negligible.” 


L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, states that his 
company continues to establish new 
records. In May, the number of freight 
cars loaded on line and received from 
connection was 6.8 per cent. larger than 
in the same months a year ago. Mis- 
souri Pacific has established a world 
record in an operating more than 11,000 
passenger trains a month with an aver- 
age of better than 98 per cent. on-time 
performance. 
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Hydro Electric Development 
In The Pacific Coast States 


and the name of this bank are in- 
separably linked in the annals of 
western business. In every Pacific 
Coast state public interest and 
private enterprise have been the 
beneficiaries of this institution’s ad- 
herence to the belief that only 
through the development of its 
vast water resources can the West 
fully realize its commercial and in- 
dustrial possibilities. 

















THE ANGLO & LONDON PARIS NATIONAL BANK 


of San Francisco 
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Preventing Preventable Fires! 


The following is an excerpt from a letter written to us on 
October 31st, 1924, by Mr. Beattie, Treasurer of the Robert 
Gair Company, manufacturers of paper boxes: 


“The fire which destroyed our stock sheds at our plant in Pier- 
mont, New York, on October 24th, would in all probability have 
occasioned a disastrous loss to our mill property had it not been 
for our full compliance with the practical recommendations of 
your Engineering Department. The wisdom of these recommen- 
dations, made for the purpose of safeguarding our main plant 
from the fire exposure hazards formerly threatened by our stock 
sheds, has thus been fully demonstrated. 

“In expressing our appreciation for the service rendered by you, 
we desire to add that your co-operation and assistance have un- 
doubtedly been the means of effecting material savings to us.” 


A big fire loss averted through skilful fire preven- 
tion work! Are you not interested in protecting 


your property? 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK.N.Y. 


’ sz, CASH GAPITAL i, 
ERNEST STURM, \ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


of the Board President 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 








PAUL L. HAID, 




















“Beating the Stock Market” 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director McNeel’s Financial Service and 
One of the foremost financial authorities of the ceuntry. 


Reveals the only method by which 
» money can be made in speculation 


“More Honest-to-God wisdom and 
counsel has been compressed into 
‘Beating the Stock Market’ than 
has'ever before been put in such 
compact and practical shape. Those 
who shall now follow the course 
charted by Mr. McNeel will be 
much richer in a year or two.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 





? 


“It shows that money can be made 
by speculating and sets forth with 
relentless candor the reasons why 
most people quit losers.”,— Com- 
merce & Finance (Theo. H. Price, 
Editor.) 


“A book that should be in every 
investor’s library ."—San Francisco 


Examiner. 
$2.00 


Order Direct from Author. 








McNeel’s Financial Service, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for copy of ‘‘Beating the Stock Market” te be sent to 
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Exports Reach New High 
Levels 


(Continued from page 389) 


about to be introduced by the Baldwip 
government such as the McKenna 
duties. The new budget is in particular 
expected to provide some encouragement 
to business through lessened income tax 
burdens. On the continent the situation 
also is generally hesitant but described 
in most countries as “less pessimistic.” 
There seems to be a general lack of for- 
eign orders, evidently awaiting a further 
clearance of the international situation, 
upon which the hopes of the business 
communities are particularly dependent 
in view of the close economic interrela- 
tionships of the continental countries, 
This applies particuiarly to France and 
Germany, and consequently to their 
smaller neighbors whose trade is intim- 
ately bound up with theirs. There has 
been a slight wage increase in Germany 
during the past few weeks with a re- 
sulting improvement in buying. Italy, 
as usual, continues to report a satisfac- 
tory status with every indication of bright 
outlook both as to export orders and 
fiscal affairs. In Scandinavia, Spain and 
the Balkans, however, the situation con- 
tinues to be depressed. 


Trade in Latin America Dull 


Latin-America likewise shows in gen- 
eral a less favorable outlook than a 
month ago. The only exception to this 
being Argentina and the rubber pro- 
ducing section of Brazil, which has felt 
the stimulus of the recent price improve- 
ment in that commodity. The Argen- 
tine reports a large number of American 
salesmen on hand and decided stimula- 
tion to general import trade. Govern- 
ment finances are in an encouraging 
position owing to the recent American 
loan. Throughout the rest of Latin- 
America, however, the trade situation 
seems to be more or less in a state of 
suspense. Chilean despatches indicate 
a sharp upward trend in German trade 
competition with considerable price cut- 
ting, which also prevails in other west 
coats. trade centers. Declining sugar 
prices have hit Cuba and other West 
Indian markets. 

In the Far East, the only favorable 
prospects reported in late despatches 
are in the Dutch East Indies, British 
Malaya, and Siam, where marked im- 
provement in rubber trade has stimu- 
lated buying generally. Elsewhere in 
the Trans-Pacific markets, however, 
there is a general lull in buying. Japan 
reports an improvement in prospect 
owing to a general activity in exports 
of raw silk and textiles, but for the time 
being the import movements are suffer- 
ing from over-buying during recent 
months. 

Although the picture in the main is 
not particularly bright, this seems to 
be due, in part at least, to minor diffi- 
culties rather than to any deep seated 
industrial or commercial ills. Much still 
depends upon the recovery of European 
purchasing power in order to stimulate 
further the flow of badly needed raw 
materials. In general the situation dem- 
onstrates vividly the old axiom that the 
best index of the export outlook in 
every case ig the trend of raw stuffs 
prices. 
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What is the true relation of 
a Bond House to 
Public Utility Financing? 


F the issuance of a new security 

were a cut and dried affair — then 
the only work a Bond House could 
perform would be to bid for the issue 
and distribute it. 


But for each Company there is one 
RIGHT way to finance. So in each 
case—in your case—there are prob- 
lems to be solved. And the correct 
solution will bring advantages not to 
be had in any other way. 


So the true relation of a Bond House 
to your financing is a relation demand- 


ing constructive thinking and genuine 
service. 


Not only must present costs be con- 
sidered but your future problems must 
be anticipated. 


You can expect such service only from 
a record of experience and achievement 
of similar service rendered to others 
having problems similar to your own. 


We have been identified with the un- 
derwriting, either singly or jointly, of 
issues of the following properties: 





American Public Service Co. 
Bangor Power Company 
Central Georgia Power Co. 
Central Illinois Power Co. 
Central Indiana Gas Company 
Central Indiana Power Co. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Cincinnati Gas Transport. Co. 
Cities Service Company 
Cities Service Power & Lt. Co. 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Cumberland Co. Pow. & Lt.Co. 
Durham Public Service Co. 
East Ohio Gas Company 
Georgia Lt., Power & Rys. Co. 
Indiana Electric Corporation 
Jersey Central Pow. & Lt. Corp. 
Lincoln Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
Middle West UtilitiesCompany 
Middle West Power Company 


Michigan Light Company 
Northwestern Public Serv. Co. 
Ozark Power & Water Co. 
Portland Electric Company 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Public Service Co. of No. Ill. 
Shawinigan Water & Pow. Co. 
Union Light, Heat & Pow. Co. 
United Fuel Gas Company 
Virginian Power Company 
West Penn Power Company 


You may be able to use the experience we have gained from serving Public 
Utility companies for over 30 years. 


A preliminary conference, which will give you some idea of how we would 
proceed with your problems, will entail no obligation and may serve to show 
you how real advantages can be effected. 





A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


CHICAGO 





PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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Current Offerings 
Sent upon Request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
52 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 
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investors’ 


Book °f Booklets 
Department 

















Investor’s 


Booklet 


In convenient pocket 
form, containing cur- 
rent statistics, high and 
low prices of Stocks, 
Bonds, Cotton and 
Grain. 





Copy on Request for F-315 


CARDEN. GREEN & Ce 


Members 


Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place, New York City 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 

















For Dealers—Lilley, Blizzard & Co., 
Packard Building, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
prepared for distribution a booklet list- 
ing the bid and asked prices of unlisted 
public utility and industrial bonds. Copy 
will be sent upon request. 

Profit Possibilities of Hedging—A 
pamphlet explaining the principles of 
hedging and its advantages to the in- 
vestor will be sent upon request to The 
Selden Service, 138 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Market Letter—Newburger, Hender- 
son & Loeb, 1512 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will gladly send upon re- 
quest their regular market letter. 


Investment Information—For informa- 
tion concerning public utility and in- 
dustrial stocks, write to Bauer, Pond & 
Vivian, 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
N.. 


Fortnightly Market Letter—Carden, 
Green & Company, Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, will send their fortnightly 
market letter upon request. 


Money: The History of Barter and 
Exchange—The Coal & Iron National 
Bank, Liberty and West Streets, New 
York, N. Y., have prepared this interest- 
ing pamphlet which will be sent upon 
request, 

Florida Mortgages—The Securities 
Sales Company of Florida, 119 West 
Forsyth Street, Jacksonville, Florida, 
have prepared a booklet which describes 
Florida real estate and mortgage bonds. 
Copy will be sent upon request. 

Adair Protected Bonds—Adair Realty 
& Trust Company of Atlanta, Ga., will 
send upon request full information con- 
cerning guaranteed mortgage bonds is- 
sued by them. 

Public Utilities Securities Information 
—A. B. Leach & Co., 62 Cedar Street, 
New York, N. Y., will gladly send upon 
request information concerning public 
utilities securities. 


THE UNITED LIGHT . 
AND POWER COMPANY 


Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, IIL 


The Board of Directors of The United 
Light and Power Co. on June 1, 1925, 
declared the following dividends on the 
stocks of the Company: 

‘A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per 
share on tie Class A Preferred Stock, 
payable July 1, 1925, to stockholders of 
June 15, 1925. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
on the Class B Preferred Stock, payable 
July 1, 1925, to stockholders of record 
June 15, 1025. 

A dividend of 50 cents per share, pay- 
able in cash on August 1, 1925, to all 
holders of Class A and Class B Com- 
mon Stock of record July 15, 1925. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Chicago, June 1, 1925. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Pace Becomes Too Fast and Market Runs Into 
Corrective Reaction—What Next? 


By J. G. 


95 
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60 
55 


A° THIS is written the stock market 
is going through its first corrective 
reaction since it developed pronounced 
strength early in May. The pace had be- 
come too fast, notably in Maxwell Motors 
“B.” When the movement became violent 
in this issue, the conservatives among the 
long interest deemed it time to take a por- 
tion of their profits. 

Pressure was heaviest upon the motor 
shares, the steels, and some of the high- 
priced specialties, such as American Can 
and Mack Trucks. Sentiment on the mo- 
tors was influenced by price cuts in the 
medium and low-priced field, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether second thought 
will not favor the inference that price cuts 
will stimulate sales as the season of nor- 
mal Summer dullness approaches and that 
they have been so moderate as to be justi- 
fied by manufacturing economies. It will 
be remembered that in the case of the 
Ford Motor Company price reductions 
have always resulted in expanding sales 
sufficiently to result in a larger total of 
net profits. The two principal cuts re- 
cently announced were by Willys-Over- 
land and Hudson Motors, both large scale 
producers and both running at peak capac- 
ity and supposedly at maximum efficiency. 

Probably the drive against the ‘steels 
and high-priced specialities was largely for 
sentimental effect, and so far it has not 
been entirely successful. On the whole 
the market’s reaction appears to have 
been a natural one. 

As was pointed out in this review on 
June 1, “there seem to be many reasons 
why the market should go higher, sub- 
ject to corrective reactions whenever the 
pace becomes too fast.” 

At this time of the year Wall Street 
is prone to watch the crop situation rather 
closely and to take crop scares very seri- 
ously, and crop killers have been exceed- 
ingly busy. The crop killing gentry have 
already disposed of most of the Winter 
wheat crop and the Spring wheat crop is 
withering under the sizzling bulletins of 
drought and destruction. 

Cut, making due allowance for the en- 
thusiasm of the poor-crop prophets, Wall 


Donley 





Street still finds something to think about 
in the crop situation. There is some fear 
that our grain crops will fall considerably 
below last year’s production, and the im- 
portance of such a reduction will depend 
entirely upon the extent of the falling off 
—something which cannot be accurately 
guessed at this date. Offsetting this in- 
fluence—although likewise still in the un- 
certain stage—it seems likely that the 
Northwest may come out more fortunate- 
ly as to crops this year than other agri- 
cultural sections. The Northwest needs 
it badly, and the rest of the country needs 
to have a prosperous Northwest. 

Business in general appears to be run- 
ning about as expected, with some indus- 
tries above the line of expectations and 
others dipping below. Merchandise sales 
have been holding up well, car loadings 
have been running at top levels, steel mills 
report a slight expansion in forward busi- 
ness, lead prices have advanced and may 
pull copper up with them, while the auto- 
mobile, oil, rubber, and leather situations, 
as the writer sees them, are distinctly bul- 
lish. 

Gasoline consumption seems likely to set 
new high records this Summer, and the 
oil companies generally are in an excel- 
lent situation to profit by such a develop- 
ment, having filled their storage tanks at 
lower price levels. The higher’ prices for 
rubber are automatically bringing out 
larger supplies, and the popularity of bal- 
loons is proving to be a distinct boon to 
tire makers. The leather industry is in 
the best situation for several months, with 
stocks lowered to workable proportions 
and an export demand which is steadily 
feeling the stimulus of the distinctly more 

stable conditions in foreign exchange. 

Getting back to our old fetish—the 50- 
stock average—it is to be noted that the 
market has gone fractionally above the 
high of last March. Some difficulty in 
getting above that high in round figures 
is likely to be experienced. But the pub- 
lic has responded to rising prices by gen- 
erous participation in speculation, and un- 
less something alarming happens to the 
grain crops, look for new high averages. 
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After years of steady 
growth in stability 
public utility securities | 
have now come into | 
their own. The popu- | 
larity of this class of | 
investments is still | 
growing; great profits 
have been made in | 
many such bond and i 
stock issues. More 
profits remain to be 
made—as well as losses 
to be taken. 


There are good Public | 
Utilities and there are || 
those not so good. 
Facts, facts and more 
facts are essential as a 
basis for judgment in || | 
investing in such secu- 
rities. Careful investors 
refer to Moody’s Pub- 
lic Utility Rating Book 
for this kind of informa- 
tion, and they employ 
Moody’s Investment 

Letter Service for cur- 

| 
| 
| 





rent recommendations 
and advice. 


Let us send you descrip- 
tive material concern- 
ing the 1925 editions of 
our Rating Books and 
a copy of our special 
letter.on “Common- 
wealth Power,” just is- 
sued to subscribers of 
our Service. 








Write to 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Continental Motors 


NNOTICED by the day-to-day 

speculators who search out the 
quick movers and seldom if ever buy 
to hold for any length of time, Con- 
tinental Motors has been building up a 
substantial property and a_ substantial 
and growing earning power which 
should some day place it in the front 
rank of motor securities. 

Here are a few facts about its 
growth: production has increased from 
360 motors in 1906, to 237,000 in 1923, 
and its annual capacity in March, 1924, 
exceeded 300,000 motors; from a deficit 
of $1,276,000 in 1921, earnings im- 
proved to such an extent that net in- 
come of $1,469,944 was shown in 1922, 
$1,937,453 in 1923, and $2,532,523 in 
1924. As applied to the 1,760,845 shares 
of no-par stock, ahead of which there 
is ‘only $7,500,000 in first mortgage 
bonds due 1939, these earnings figure 
out at 73 cents a share in 1922, $1.08 
in 1923, and $1.44 in 1924—years end- 
ing October 31. Now comes the re- 
port that for the first six months of 
the current fiscal year earnings will 
amount to $1 a share, and estimates 
indicate $2 a share for the full year. 

Speculatively the most interesting 
angle is this: a plan is on foot to bring 
the outstanding stock down to work- 
able proportions by exchanging one 
new share for three or four old shares, 
and at the same time a dividend in- 
crease will likely be voted. And the 
most interesting gossip from a specula- 
tive angle is that a well-known auto- 
mobile manufacturer who is no mean 
manipulator is now one of the largest 
stockholders of Continental Motors, 
having accumulated the stock for sev- 
eral months past. The company’s plants 
are said to be the largest in the United 
States manufacturing gasoline engines 


exclusively, and manufacturing effi- 
ciency has been brought to a high 
point. 


The most interesting angle in Con- 
tinental’s earnings outlook is the pros- 
pect for large foreign orders which will 
enable the company to make full use 
of plant facilities during normally slack 
seasons in the home motor industry, 
with all that that will mean in lower 
costs and larger profits. 


Reading 


Reading is at last beginning to re- 
spond by a vigorous upward movement 
to the situation which was pointed out 
here four months ago. Reading owns 
$14,504,000 par value of Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey stock. Baltimore 
& Ohio wants that stock, and the inter- 
ests who have the say as to its dis- 
posal want Baltimore & Ohio’s hold- 
ings of Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron “rights.” Wall Street has set 
a price of $400 a share on Reading’s 
holdings of Jersey Central stock. If 
such a price were realized it would, of 
course, be a simple matter for Reading 
to retire the $23,000,000 collateral bonds 
back of which lies the Jersey Central 





stock—leaving a sufficiently large lump 
sum for the Reading treasury to make 
it a very interesting deal for Reading 
stockholders. Reading has been stead- 
ily accumulated for several months on 
the theory that this deal will eventually 
go through, and the stock is now re- 
sponding to that accumulation and the 
belief that consummaion is clote at 
hand. 


Hudson Motors 


The bears who sold Hudson short 
on the day price cuts were announced 
had to “walk up to the window’ the 
Very next day and take a beating. Hud- 
son was recommended here below 40, 
and it has now crossed 60. Earnings 
are reported to be at the rate of $15 
a share, and a dividend increase is 
bound to come sooner or later. 


White Motors 


White Motors is obviously underval- 
ved in the current market which has 
given marked preference to motor and 
truck stocks. Although earnings did not 
come up to expectations last year, 
White is a good steady earner and the 
company has worked up to an enviable 
position in the motor truck field, all 
of which should be reflected by higher 
quoted values for the stock in the long 
run. 


Paper Makes Good 


It has paid to hold International 
Paper patiently. In Forses for De- 
cember 15, 1924, it was predicted here 
that a new company to go under some 
such name as “International Power 
Company” would be formed to take 
over the paper company’s water power 
holdings. The plan has now been par- 
tially announced, and the name of the 
new company is to be the “Interna- 
tional Hydroelectric Company.” But 
no one knows yet just how valuable 
the rights to this new stock are going 
to be. 


Glidden 


A man who has long been familiar 
with investment and speculative mar- 
kets has recently made a radical change 
in his policy. His new plan is to dis- 
pose of his holdings of old-line estab- 
lished investment stocks and to replace 
them with relatively low-priced issues 
of companies which are coming to the 
front strongly. He might consider the 
Glidden Company, manufacturer of 
stains, paints, varnishes, etc., etc. For 
the six months ended April 30, 1925, 
Glidden’s net profits after all reserves 
showed an increase of more than 95 
per cent. as compared with the first six 
months of the previous fiscal year. 
Glidden’s “Ripolin” is standard ma- 
terial for some 125 railroads, and its 
new automobile finish has been adopted 
by several motor manufacturers, in- 
cluding Studebaker, Stutz, and Moon. 
Its “quick bake enamel” system is used 
by such concerns as Ford, Hudson, 
Dodge, and White. Earnings for 1925 
are estimated at $5 a share. 
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Modern Methods 


, Pulverized Fuel burned as a heavy me- 
y chanical gas. 


to Air Heaters that turn back the heat 
i usually: lost up the stack. 





C-E Fin Furnaces that cut maintenance 
cost on refractories and add active 
boiler heating surface where refracto- 
ries formerly burned. 











ng 

af This combination permits one boiler to 
e- FF 

“ do the work of three or four. Capital 
ke expenditures are reduced—space limi- 
ne tations are overcome and more steam 
~~ at less cost per pound is the result. 

ing 

liar , 

7 Where results are checked 

lis- e ~ 7 € 

ab this combination always wins 

the 

the 
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ves INTERNATIONAL End ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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ion 
its 

ted nustion in — 43 Broad Street 

in- Offices in Principal ities Throaghout rr ieee 

on. Frederick Multiple Retort Stokers Self-Contained Stokers Lopulco Pulverized Fuel Systems 

sed Type E Stokers Green Chain Grate Stokers Coxe Stokers Grieve Grates 

: Type D Stokers Green Cast Iron Hoppers Air Heaters 

on, Type K Stokers Green Pressure Waterbacks CEC Tube Scraping Device 

925 au Type H Stokers Quinn Fuel Oil Equipment Combusco Water Seal Conveyors 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Columbia Gas & Electric Company owns and operates natural gas 
fields, with compressor stations, pipe lines and other equipment in West 
Virginia; and, as a holding company, it controls the several companies of 


the Columbia System. 


The Activities of the 
17 Separate Operating Companies Comprising 


COLUMBIA SYSTEM 


Include 


The production and distribution of 
electricity, including the interconnec- 
tion of large central generating stations 
by high-voltage transmission lines—a 
definite superpower development. 


The owning, leasing and operation in 
West Virginia and Kentucky of one of 
the largest and most valuable natural 
gas holdings in existence, with com- 
pressor stations, pipe lines and other 
operating equipment; and the produc- 
tion and distribution of natural gas and 
mixed manufactured and natural gas. 


The production of gasoline, coal and 
oil. 


The operation of a street railway. 


The merchandising of gas and elec- 
trical appliances. 


The fundamentally necessary public © 


service of supplying electricity in the 
particularly active and diversified indus- 
trial territory in southwestern Ohio, and 
gas throughout the vast territory in the 
valleys of the Kanawha, Ohio and Great 
Miami Rivers, extending from Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, through Hunting- 
ton, parts of northern Kentucky, and 
Cincinnati to Dayton, Ohio. 


In addition, through wholesale con- 
tracts with other companies, indirect 
service is furnished to a still greater 
territory, extending to far distant points 
in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Indiana and Pennsylvania. 


Capy of Annual Report for Year 1924 
Sent Upon Request to 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
61 Broadway, New York City 
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HE NEW YORK EDISON COM- 


PANY is building in New York 
City the world’s largest electric gen- 
erating station. It will be in opera- 
tion by the Spring of 1926 and will have 
a capacity of 700,000 kilowatts, or ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 horsepower. It will 
exceed by 100,000 kilowatts the capacity 
of the projected power development at 
Muscle Shoals, and will cost $50,000,000. 
This one station will have a capacity 
sufficient to light at least 3,000,000 six- 
room houses. Including the other gen- 
erating stations on Manhattan Island, 
the electricity produced in New York 
City, upon completion of the new plant, 
would be sufficient to light the homes, 
factories, stores and public buildings of 
all of New York State, exclusive of New 
York City. The new station itself would 
be capable of serving any state in the 
United States outside of New York 
State. The station is designed to enable 
the company to serve the increased pop- 
ulation of New York City in 1930, and 
represents a step in the plans to serve 
a much larger population in 1950. 


A special stockholders’ meeting of the 
Commonwealth Power Corporation has 
been called for June 25, to ratify a pro- 
posal to issue new common stock on the 
basis of four shares for each one now 
‘outstanding. At the same time, stock- 
holders will act upon a proposal to ac- 
quire the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company. Stockholders of the latter 
will be offered one share of new Com- 
monwealth Power common and 35/100 
of a share of Commonwealth preferred 
for each share of Tennessee common. 
Holders of Tennessee 2nd preferred will 
be offered one share of Commonwealth 





preferred. The authorized capitalization 
under the new plan of Commonwealth 
Power will be 500,000 shares of pre- 
ferred of $100 par, and 2,000,000 shares 
of common of no par value. If all the 
Tennessee stock is exchanged, there will 
then be outstanding $37,460,000 Com- 
monwealth Power preferred, and 996,- 
000 shares of common. Thirty thou- 
sand additional shares of common stock 
will be offered to stockholders at $30 
per share. 


The Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Company recently offered 20,000 shares 
of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred at 
$95 to yield 6.32 per cent. The company 
plans to build a large water storage sys- 
tem designed to meet constantly in- 
creasing demands during the next 50 years. 


Public utility corporations of New 
Jersey will pay a gross receipts tax of 
$3,712,892.35 for 1925, it has been an- 
nounced by the State Board of Taxes 
and Assessments. The tax is in lieu of 
the levy on the personal property of 
these corporations. There are 74 util- 
ity corporations affected. The law pro- 
viding for the imposition of this tax was 
passed in 1919, and it is designated to be 
a more equitable scheme of taxing per- 
sonal property of these corporations 
than the old plan of allowing utility 
property to be valued for assessment by 
local assessors. The total gross receipts 
of the public utility corporations in the 
State last year amounted to $99,594,- 
751.19 and the tax was levied at the 
average rate for the year 1925, which 
is $3.728 per $100 of valuation. The 
public service corporation of New Jer- 
sey will pay 80 per cent. of the tax. 
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Exhibit of the General Gas & Electric Corporation at the Southern Exposition in 
New York. Under the management of W. S. Barstow & Co., 
subsidiaries are spending approximately $5,000,000 in the enlargement of electric 

transportation, water, ice and other public utility services 
which they furnish to over 61,000 customers in North Carolina, South Carolina 


light and power, gas, 


and Florida. 


the corporation’s 
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Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. 


Preferred Stock 


Company serves 
extensive manu- 
facturing and 
mining district in 
Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Earnings 
for year ended 
February 28, 1925, 
‘were over 3 times 
dividends paid on 
this Stock. 


Circular on Request 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


19 Nassau St. New York | 




















Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


Investment 


Bonds 


Our Statistical Department 
will be glad to analyze 
your present holdings 
or contemplated purchases. 


One Wall Street 
New York 


London Boston 
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According to Manufacturers’ Record “Blue Book of § As 
Southern Progress—1925 Edition,” it has been esti- Ve 
mated that in the last fifteen years more money has r 
been expended in the development of water-power in f a 
the South than has been expended in any other one rs 
class of industry, resulting in greater progress in the A 


production and use of electric power than anywhere 
else in the United States or Canada during this period. 


That’s One of the Reasons 
Industries Are Moving South 


Georgia has 958,000 horsepower of 
water-power available 50% of the 
time and 572,000 horsepower of 
water-power available ninety per 
cent of the time. 


Every day for more than a decade 
actual work has been in progress on 
additional water-power develop- 
ments. 


a incase 


Let Us Tell You Why Georgia Is the 
Ideal Field for New Industries 





GEORGIA RAILWAY €? POWER COMPANY 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


Stock Par 
Air Reduction......... No 
Allied (BRR 6. 55<s0000 No 
Allis-Chalmers «2.0.4.0 100 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... No 
Amer. Bosch Mag..... No 
Aaret: (eitlcn ioan 4c saci 100 
Amer. Car @ Fdy..... No 
Amer. Hide, pfd...... 100 
Asner. EGGcce soc sksac 100 
Amer. Linseed......... 100 
Amer. Locomotive...... No 
Amet. BOGE. .<<se050% No 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref.... 100 
Amer. Steel Fdys...... No 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 100 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 100 
Amer. W. W. & El..... 20 
Amer. Woolen......... 100 
Anaconda Cop............ 50 
Assoc. Dry Goods..... No* 
Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 100 
Atlantic Refining....... 100 
Baldwin 2060 ....<.<i00«. 100 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 100 
Bethlehem Steel....... 100 
Brook-Man. Trans..... No 
Brook, Un: Gas........ No 
Brook.-Edison ........ 100 
Butiewek  GOioecc.<0s 100 
California Pack........ No 
California Pete......... 2 
Central Leather........ 100 
Cerro GO PaS00 6.04.00. No 
Chandler Motor........ No 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 100 
Chi. Mil. & St. P., pfd. 100 
Chi. & Nor. West...... 100 
ce Se ee a. ee 100 
Chale CODE 6 s.0.<:.0:5 550: 25 
eo” ee No 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 100 
Col. Gas & Elec........ No 
Came. GRR Bie Wiss ececs No 
Corn Pro: Ret... 2040: 25 
Crucible Steel......... 100 
Cuba Cane Sug........ No 
Cuban-Amer. Sug...... 10 
Davison Chem......... No 
Del. & Hudson........ 100 
Detroit Edison......... 100 
Eastman Kodak........ No 
Endicott-Johnson ...... 50 
Pie BE. Bio occacsskaiacce 100 
Famous-Players ....... No 
Fiske BRUM UEE ss iciccieseinan No 
Freeport Texas........ No 
General Electric.......... 100 
General Motors........ No 
Goodrich,. B. Fiss..css00: No 
Goodyear Tire, pr. pfd. 100 
Great Northern........ 100 
Gulf States Steel....... 100 
Hudson & Manhat..... 100 
Hudson Motor........- No 
Illinois Central........ 100 
Interbaro, B. 1.3:.<:0:0.0. 100 
Int. Harvester......... 100 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd.... 100 
Tet, SIMMEN, ocas cscs sa 25 
eee 100 
Int. Bus. Machine...... No 
Jones Bros. Téa...<... No 
Kelly-Springfield ...... 25 
Kennecott -Copper...... No 
joe en 100 


(*) Number of shares. 
(e) Year ended October 31, 1924. 
February 28, 1925 


issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns 


000 omit 
$191* 
2,178* 
26,000 
150* 
138* 
41,233 
600* 


11,048 

7,500 

16,750 
500* 


592* 
60,998 
903* 


45,000 
917,344 
10,000 


. (k) Year ended November 30, 1923. 
year 1925, based on income for six months ended March 31, 1925. (s) 1 


Val. 


60 
69 
158 
126 
52 
205 
129 
92 
Nil 
137 
118 


37 
44 
159 


1924 
$8.48 
7.25 
8.02 
6.10° 
0.78 
20.51 
7.008 
4.13 
11.36 
0.39 
9.80 
5.00 
12.60 
5.63 
18.15 
11.31 
1.98 
Nil 
2.24 
4.95 
15.47 
6.60 
Nil 
9.19 
2.56 
3.23¢ 
1.17 
13.83 
3.60 
12.64 
2.47 
Nil 
2.92 
4.81 
16.77 
Nil 
4.20 
4.39 
2.58 
10.00 
1.05 
441 
7.43 
3.81 
4.55" 
2.86" 
6.02" 
0.28 
13.69 
12.30 
8.26 
6.94 
6.26 
20.08 
0.84¢ 
Nil 
21.13 
7.37 
10.27 
81.08 
7.18 
7.48 
3.33 
6.11 
12.41 
Nir 
11.86 
Nil® 
1.43¢ 
5.16 
14.77 
Nil 
Nil 
2.02 
40.66 


Latest Earns 
2.70, 3 m 
m—months 
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Div. 


i) 
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4 
6 
4 
7 
6 
7 
7 
8 
3 
6 
3 
9 
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‘3 
8 
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Me 


Paid 

Since 
1924 
1922 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1920 
1922 
1925 
1923 
1925 
1918 
1922 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 


1920 


1923 


1923 
1904 
1920 
1923 
1923 
1917 
1922 


1899 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1920 
1924 


1923 
1907 
1916 


1924 
1920 


1920 


1901 
1925 
1923 
1892 
1924 


1925 
1923 


1917 
1918 
1924 


1923 
1923 


(n) Year ended June 30, 1924. 
arch 31, 1925. 


Price Prices Pres. Yield 
Range 1925 Prices % 
93-30; ’21-’24111%- 38634 105 3.80 
92-34; ’20-’24 951%- 80 93 4.3¢ 
74- 8; 15-24 86%- 714 84 7.15 
108-24; ’15-’24 43 - 36% 41 9.75 
129-22; ’20-’24 541%4- 26% 35 oak 
164-22; ’15-’24194 -158% 191 3.65 
100-20; ’15-’24111%4- 9714 107 5.60 
142- 7; ’15-’24 757%- 59 73 ba 
122-37 ; ’19-’2411034- 83 107 6.55 
95-13; ’18-’24 3036- 20 28 bon 
110- 9; ’15-’241447%-104%4 124 6.45 
56-39; ’22-’24 53%%- 4534 48 6.25 
123-24; ’15-’2410654- 90% 102 5.90 
50-18; °19-’24 40 - 39 40 7.50 
148-36; °15-'24 71%- 4754 65 roe 
135-91; 715-’2413934-13054 139 6.45 
42- 1; ’21-’24 6414- 34% = 663 1.90 
170-16; ’15-’24 6434- 3434 38 i 
105-28; °16-24 48 - 35% 40 7.50 
35- 4; °19-24 5334- 427% 53 4.75 
124-75; ’10-’241277%%-116% 120 5.85 
157-78; ’20-’2411714- 951%4 108 ae 
156-27; °15-’24146 -107 119 5.90 
96-28; °15-’24 84%- 71 79 6.30 
156-38; ’17-’24 5314- 3834, 40 eae 
42- 9; ’23-’24 47%6- 35% = 47 we 
83-20; °15-’24 9154- 7514 88 4.55 
131-82; ’15-’2414054-12054 132 6.05 
40- 8; °15-’'24 2834- 17 20 eS 
106-34; °17-’24117%-100%4 117 5.60 
29- 3; 18-24 32%- 23% 29 ~#6.05 
123-10; ’15-’24 2134- 14% 19 pi 
67-23; °17-'24 551%4- 43% 51 7.85 
165-27; °19-’24 3754- 281%4 35 8.55 
98-36; ’15-’24 9914- 89% 99 4.05 
136-18; °15-’24 281%4- 7 15 Om 
135-47; °15-'24 7536- 4714 58 6.90 
50-16; °17-24 54%- 40% 47 en 
39- 8; ’15-’24 3754- 30% 35 7.40 
83-18; ’19-’24116%- 80 113 6.20 
66-20; °15-’24 48%- 32% 38 re 
48-17; ’20-24 6934- 4534 66 3.95 
80-36; °15-’24 8914- 741% 87 5.75 
44-12; ’20-’24 4154- 32% 33 6.05 
278-48; ’16-’24 7934- 64%4 69 5.80 
76- 6; ’16-’24 145%- 10% 12 is 
60-11; ’20-’24 3314- 27 30. =: 110.00 
81-20; ’20-24 4934- 277% 38 ee 
156-83; °15-’24155 -1331%4 149 6.05 
149-91; ’15-241257%-110 124 6.45 
116-49; '20"24118 -108% 108 7.40 
150-47; °19-’24 72 - 6334, 70 7.15 
46- 7; ’15-’24 34 - 2634 29 we 
123-40; ’19-’2410814- 90% 107 7.50 
48- 5; ’20-’24 17%- 10% 17 can 
64- 7; 719-24 181%4- 8 16 Pat 
322-109; ’15-'24320 -227%4 286 280 
70-32; ’21-24 79 - 6454 78 7.70 
88-17; ’20-’24 55%4- 3634 52 Sa 
108-88: ’23-'24107%-108 106 7.55 
128-51; 15-'24 71%- 60 67 7.45 
193-25; °16-'24 947%- 671% 85 5.90 
29- 4; 22-24 321%4- 214% 31 8.05 
36-20; ’23-’24 5934- 3334 59 5.10 
118-81; °15-’'2411954-111 114 6.15 
39- 9; °22-24 34%4- 131%4 23 a 
150-67; ’18-’24114%4- 96% 110 4.55 
128-19; °15-’24 5234- 3534 37 — 
57-11; ’16-’24 3034- 24% 29 ba 
92-19; '17-'24 73%- 48% 73 — 
119-24; ’20-’2412634-110 123 6.50 
63-13; ’20-’24 21%- 14 15 ke 
62-10; ’21-’24 191%4- 12% 18 7” 
64-15; °15-'24 573%4- 46% 51 eae 
475-110; ’20-24 532 -355 3y0 2.05 


(a) Partly extra. (b) None being paid, accumulation, 144%. (c) Year ended March 31, 1925. (d) Year ended April 30, 1924. 
(f) For year ended June 30, 1924. (g) Year ended September 30, 1924. (h) Year ended August 31, 1924. ( 

(1) None being a. accumulation, 

. (t) Year ended 


j) Year ended 
(p) Estimate for full 
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Public 
Utility 
Ratings 


The multiplying 
mergers and ex- 
pansions of public 
utility companies, 
and wide specula- 
tive advances in 
many of these se- 
curities emphasize 
the value at this 
time of conserva- 
tive ratings based 
on complete, up- 
to-date facts. 


All investors in pub- 
lic utility securi- 
ties should have 
for ready reference 
the Fitch Rating 
Book, to be issued 
July 15th. 


Get the detailed in- 
formation and a 
sample page by 
asking for De- 
scriptive Letter 
F.-6-2. 


Fitch Ratings 
are 
Safety Signals 


FITCH 












Jvun K.Fitcu, PRESIDENT 


























it's Dependable 


if-it’s a Fitch Rating 


PUBLISHING VY, INC. 


PUBLISHING HUUSE FITCH BUILDING 
138 PEAKL STKEET — NEW YORK 
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FORBES for June 15, 1925 


for Investors 


A Group of Electric Light and Power Bonds for 
the Conservative Investor 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


S long as the income from a high- 

grade bond remains at a higher rate 
than current quotations for money, that 
bond is in a buying position. As there 
is little prospect of higher money rates, 
and a consequent decline in bond prices, 
the investor is not likely to have an 
opportunity soon to buy first-grade 
bonds at lower than present levels, and 
it is not improbable the not distant future 
will see higher levels. The present group 
of public utility bonds has been selected 
with the thought in mind of procuring 
the highest yield possible at this time, 
consistent with high investment merits. 
All of the bonds are of leading electric 
light and power companies and are suit- 
able for those investors who make safety 
of principal and interest their first con- 
sideration. The yield in each case is in 


Power will be one of the largest public 
utility organizations in the United States, 
and will have annual gross earnings in 
excess of $40,000,000. The Common- 
wealth Power Corporation 25-year se- 
cured 6s, 1947, are outstanding in an 
amount a little over $11,000,000. The 
bonds are secured by pledge of $27,304,- 
300 par value common stocks, 50,000 
shares of no par value common stocks, 
and $5,088,500 par value preferred stocks 
of the above named operating com- 
panies. Total fixed charges were earned 
approximately twice over in 1924. 
The Detroit Edison Compay Ist & 
refunding “B” 6s, 1940, are outstanding 
in the amount of $18,319,000. Together 
with $16,665,000 series “A” 5s, the issue 
is secured by a first lien on a new 
steam yenerating station at Detroit, and 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Lowest Fitch 


Bond Due Call Price Income Yield 
Denom Rating Price 
$500 AAA Col. Gas & Elec. Ist 5s 1927 105 101 4.95% 4.43% 
100 A Common Power sec. 6s 1947 105 - 101% 591 ° 5.88 
500 AA Detroit Edison Ist 6s 1940 107% 107% 5.59 5.28 
100 A Louisville G & E 1st 5s 1952 110 97% 5.11 5.16 
100 AA Montana Power Ist 5s 1943 105 99% 5.01 5.02 
500 AAA N. Y. Edison Ist 6%s 1941 105 114% 5.66 * 639 
500 AA North States Pr. Ist 5s 1941 105 98% 5.08 5.15 
1000 AA Pc. Gas & Ele. gen. 5s 1942 105 97% 5.12 5.22 








excess of 5 per cent., with the exception 
of the first bond listed, this being added 
for those who want a short-time dispo- 
sition of their funds. All are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange where 
an active market is maintained. 

The Columbia Gas & Electric 1st 5s, 
due January 1, 1927, are outstanding in 
the amount of $11,104,500. The issue is 
secured by a first mortgage on all the 
property of the company and further 
secured by a deposit of securities of sub- 
sidiary companies. Columbia Gas carries 
its property at over $130,000,000 in its 
latest balance sheet. Total interest 
charges in 1924 were earned 5.06 times 
over. This is a very high-grade. short- 
term investment. 

The Commonwealth Power Company 
is the holding company for the Consum- 
ers’ Power Company, which furnishes 
public service throughout the peninsula 
of Michigan, with the exception of De- 
troit, the Ohio Edison Company, the 
Central Illinois Light Company, Illinois 
Power Company, the [Illinois Electric 
Power Company, and the Southern Indi- 
ana Gas & Electric Company. Common- 
wealth also controls an appliance com- 
pany and coal companies from which a 
large part of its fuel is derived. Just 
recently an offer has been made to ex- 
change preferred and common stocks for 
the 2nd preferred and common stocks 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany and this property will be added to 
the Commonwealth holdings. When this 
is completed, Commonwealth 


a lien on all other properties, subject 
to $10,600,000 underlying bonds, and by 
a seccnd lien on securities of certain 
subsidiary companies. The company 
owns four large steam plants aggregat- 
ing 403,000 kilowatts. In addition to 
furnishing electric light and power to 
the city of Detroit, the company has 
contracts with the Detroit United Rail- 
way and the Michigan Central Rail- 
road to supply current in commercial 
quantities. In 1924, total fixed charges 
were earned 2.47 times over. 

The Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany is the operating company in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and suburbs, for the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company 
which controls it through stock owner- 
ship. The Ist & refunding series “A” 
5s, 1952, are outstanding in the amount 
of $18,500,000. This issue, together with 
$3,000,000 series “B” 54s, is secured by 
mortgage on all physical properties of 
the company; including the electricity 
and gas plants. The company is earn- 
ing its total interest charges about three 
times over. : 

Tk: Montana Power Company fur- 
nishes electric light and power to the 
principal cities in Montana and also 
supplies the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway with the power to oper- 
ate about 430 miles of electricfied lines 
in Montana and Idaho. The Anaconda 
Copper Mining Compay is another large 
customer. The source of energy is 
water power, and the system is tied in 
with other power companies in the 
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Investments Backed by Success- 
ful Engineering Management 


1, Pioneers 1n 
Public Service 


Tee Byllesby Organization and its founders have been conspic- 


zi Sasa 
WV 


| 


uously identified with the development and progress of the Elec- 
trical Industry since its inception, nearly forty-three years ago. 


The organization was a pioneer in modern, progressive 
utility: management and efficient engineering and con- 
struction practice, under the group: plan~-of supervision. 


It pioneered, developed, and named the Customer Owner- 
-ship plan of equity financing, in which it has been active 
since 1915, and through which 70,000 residents in the 
territories served have become investors in the preferred 
shares of the operated companies. : 


It now is a leader in experimental efforts to bring elec- 
tricity to the farms of the Middlewest, by co-operative 
efforts with farm organizations and educational bodies. 


This organization today is responsible for the operation of twelve 
groups of utility companies in 17 states, supplying electricity or 
other services in 857 cities and towns having total estimated popu- 
lation of 2,800,000. 


There are more than 100,000 shareholders in the companies oper- 
ated by the Byllesby Organization. 


Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


TACOMA — STOCKTON — SAN DIEGO 
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Gas 


Citizens Gas and Fuel Company, 
Terre-Haute, Ind é 
Columbia Gas Company, Columbia, 


Pa. 

Houston Gas and Fuel Company, 
Houston, Tex. 

Lancaster Gas Light and Fuel Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. 

Richmond Light, Heat and Power 
Company, Richmond, Ind. 


Electric 
Berkshire Electric Company, Sinking 
Springs, Pa. 
Edison Electric Company. Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Empire Water and Power Company, 
Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 

Delta Electric Power Company, 
Delta, Pa. 

Farmers Electric Company of No. 
Lancaster County, Lancaster, Pa. 

International Power & Transmission 
Company, Lockport, N. Y. 

Lancaster Electric Light, Heat and 
Power Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Lebanon Valley Light & Power 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Tri County Electric Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

The United Electric Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Power Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


111 BROADWAY 





THE 
UNITED GAS and ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


United Gas & Electric Company 
Lancaster County Railway and Light Company 


controls directly or indirectly, through stock 
ownership the following companies: 


Electric Railways 
Conestoga Traction Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
Harrisburg & Mechanicsburg Elec- 
= Railway Company, Lemoyne, 
a. 
Lancaster, Ephrata & Lebanon Street 
Railway Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Valley Railways, Lemoyne, Pa. 


Gas and Electric 


Union Gas and Electric Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Electric and Steam Heat 
Harrisburg Light and Power Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Gas, Electric and 
Railways 


Elmira Water, Light and Railroad 
Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


Gas, Electric and 


Steam Heat 


Lockport Light, Heat and Power 
Company, Lockport, N. Y. 


Electric and Water 


Newmanstown Electric Light & Hummelstown Water and Power 


Company, Hummelstown, Pa. 


The above properties are under operating supervision of 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers Management 
Construction Appraisals 
Reports, Estimates 
and 
Specifications 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET o7 8% investments in 
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Northwest, forming one of the largest 
superpower systems in the country. The 
[st & refunding 5s, 1943, are outstand- 
ing in the amount of $26,031,500. The 
issue is secured by a lien on the entire 
properties, which are carried on the 
balance sheet at $95,000,000, and by de- 
posit of securities of subsidiary com- 
paries aggregating about $21,385,000. 
Total fixed charges in 1924 were earned 
2.62 times over. 


The New York Edison Company is the 
electric subsidiary of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York and sup- 
plies the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. In addition to commercial 
and domestic service in New York City, 
it furnishes power for the Third Avenue 
Railway Company, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
and the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad. 
The company has just announced plans 
for the building of a new plant to cost 
$50,000,000, which will have a capacity 
of approximately 1,000,000 horsepower 
and will exceed the capacity of the pro- 
jected power development at Muscle 
Shoals. When completed, it will be the 
largest electric generating station in the 
world. The Ist lien & refunding 6%s 
series “A”, 1941, are outstanding in the 
amount of $30,000,000. Together with 
$30,000,000 series “B”, the issue is se- 
cured by a direct mortgage on all phy- 
sical properties of the company and by 
$30,000,000 Ist 6%4s, 1996, of the United 
Electric Light & Power Company and 
by pledge of $5,295,900 capital stock of 
the same company. The properties at 
present represent an investment of over 
$220,000,000. Interest charges last year 
were earned approximately three times 
over. 


Northern States Power 


The Northern States Power Company 
1st & refunding 5s, 1941, are outstand- 
ing in the amount of $26,560,500. The 
issue is secured by a lien, either by di- 
rect mortgage or by deposit of the en- 
tire outstanding issues of bonds and 
stocks, on the entire system of the com- 
pany. This is comprised of electric light 
and power, gas, steam heat, or other 
utility properties serving over 400 com- 
munities located in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Iowa, including Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Interest charges are being 
earned about 2% times over. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
operates 26 hydroelectric generating 
stations with an installed capacity of 
415,000 horsepower and 4 steam plants 























MIAMI with a capacity of 173,500 horsepower. 
9 In addition, it has large gas plants and 


it idee sectinn din tn @. ehtes 06 ben Eli, ee, AEE Other forms of public ser- 
tells you why and how you can get this high rate safely through © vice, serving 38 counties in central and 
Sueetien. "tenes bald wre wens an adam reducing Miami northern California. Its business field 
will’ double your money in 9 ‘years. "Don't delay—write todsy embraces 8 of the 12 largest cities of 
for bonklet of valuable facts. the S.ate. The general and refunding 
(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 5s, 1942, are outstanding in the amount 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. of $35,822,000 and are secured by a lien 
SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. on the company’s entire property sub- 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida ject to approximately $43,778,700 prior 
liens. The appraised value of the com- 
pany’s tangible properties, as of April 
SEO ree eae, Peer ee ee re 30, 1924, is $244,134,000. Since that time 
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° ° ° considerable amounts have been ex- 
Sometimes a little homely P hilosop hy does much to help pended for additions and improvements, 


us solve our problems and worries. That's why you should i cinging the valuation up to the neigh- 
borhood of $300,000,000. 


read “Forbee Epigrams” by B. C. Forbes. Only $2.00. 
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THE 


Preferred Stocks 
f 


Public Utility 
Companies 


In our opinion, carefully 
chosen public utility pre- 
ferred stocks offer excellent 
investment opportunities. 
The demand for power, 
light, heat and other serv- 
ices supplied is constant 
and growing. Earnings are 
correspondingly steady and 
substantial .margins of 
profits available for divi- 
dends are reported. 


We should be pleased to 
submit our recommendations. 


Kelley, Drayton 
& Converse 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 
Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd St. 
Philadelphia Office: Land Title Bldg. 




















PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


of 
Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 








We have prepared a 
Special List containing 
a number of carefully 
selected issues in this 
group. The yields range 
from 7.00% to 7.50%. 


A copy of this list will 
be furnished investors 
upon request. 


| Mc DONNELL & (0; 


120 BROADWAY 
‘NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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How to Select Bonds 


Reckless Building of Highways Apt to Prove 
Costly; Railroads and Motor Busses 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


F a highway does not increase values 

of adjacent lands, then it does not 
appear to fill any public need and prob- 
ably should not be built. If this acid 
test is applied, there are thousands of 
miles of unnecessary highways being 
built to-day. Congress has authorized a 
contribution of 50 per cent. of the cost 
of highways provided the states furnish 
the balance. In order to secure this ap- 
parent gift many million dollars of state 
as well as federal tax monies are being 
wasted. 


On a recent trip through the Rocky 
Mountain country I saw highways be- 
ing constructed which will cost more 
than the adjacent railway lines which 
are being paralleled. A railway running 
through mountainous country must watch 
its right of way day and night lest small 
slides will grow and carry off the en- 
tire line. Highways are not being thus 
watched; there will be many of these 
new highways which in the course of 
the next few years will disappear and 
will then have to be replaced éxclusively 
with the taxpayers’ money. The local 
taxpayers who get no benefit from the 
through automobile traffic or from the 
joy riders, will soon tire of this proceed- 
ing. 


Bus Lines Growing 


In the meanwhile the railway lines are 
not only losing the blk of their short 
haul traffic but competition is springing 
up from private motors and bus lines on 
the long haul business. Bus lines com- 
pete with railroads for long distances in 
the prairie, mountain and Pacific states, 
where good speed can be made because 
no large towns have to be traversed. In. 
California, bus lines are actually com- 
peting for through traffic with the trunk 
lines between Los Angeles and San Fran™ 
cisco, a distance of about 500 miles. They 
are competing both as to fare and as to 
time. It seems queer that people should 
be willing to ride all night in a bus in 
preference to taking the train, but never- 
theless the busses are getting a large 
share of the business. i 


Heretofore bus lines and motor trucks 
have paid only a comparatively small 
amount of taxes for maintenance of the 
road. No doubt this will change. In 
Iowa a tax of $1,900 a year has just been 
put on busses. Quite likely this particu- 
lar tax may be held to be unconstitu- 
tional. At any rate, a new element has 
come into our transportation business 
which has to be reckoned with. The logic 
of events would indicate that in the next 
ten years the bus lines and the local 
passenger service of the railroads will 
have to be co-ordinated. Quite likely 
the progressive railroad lines will oper- 
ate bus lines, parallel to their own lines 
as well as at right angles. 


Passengers riding on motor busses 
owned or controlled by railroad compan- 
ies will be able’ to check their baggage 
which will be forwarded by regular train. 
They will therefore be dealing with 
someone responsible in case of an acci- 
dent. The Public Service Commissions 
in all the states and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in interstate traffic 
will have to take cognizance and regulate 
all bus lines owned or controlled by the 
railroad companies, which will mean 
regulate fares, etc. 


Another Traffic Problem 


At the-moment the public is paying 
very dearly for its highways and will 
have to pay very dearly hereafter for 
their upkeep. In the end it is going to 
get an additional service previously not 
conceived of. 


It is quite likely, however, that new 
problems will be developed because if 
the through traffic in passengers and 
freight is going to increase greatly on 
the highways, the people living in the 
smaller towns and villages will find it 
more difficult to cross the highway with 
the greater vehicular traffic, than in 
crossing the railroad tracks. By the time 
we have abolished railroad crossings, we 
shall be confronted with the problem of 
separating the grades at higher crossings 
for vehicles as well as passengers. 





Control of the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company has been sold by 
Frank Jay Gould to Stone & Webster, 
public utility managers and operators. 
The company has assets of about $60,- 
000,000 and does an annual business of 
$10,500,000. With this transaction, the 
Goulds pass out of the public utility 
field. Anumber of offers have been 
received for the Virginia property within 
the last year or so because of the fact 
that operations cover a wide territory 
in and about Richmond and occupy a 
strategic position in the development of 
the Atlantic Seaboard superpower 
program. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, in a supplemental brief filed 
with the Transit Commission, has re- 
peated its demands for an increased fare, 
stating the necessity for this if it would 
be required to pay a share of the cost 
of lengthening the subway station plat- 
forms, a move that has been considered 
for some time by the commission. The 
Interborough Company has neither 
available funds nor sufficient credit to 
finance the proposed work, according to 
the company’s general counsel, and an 
increased fare is the only way out, in 
his opinion. 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 
ALABAMA WINs: 
ee * IRST prize for the most comprehensive and attrac- 
“According to the stand- i mcige 
sultton the prise lieted tive exhibit of a state’s resources at the recent 
Rccord is hereby awarded Southern Exposition in New York was unanimously 


No Wonder Alabama Wins! 


- 


which h forth i 
a ee ee awarded to ALABAMA. 


re dane 

m i activities t e e e . 

state in agriculture, Alabama’s exhibit was described by the Committee on 

manufactures, ——— 

ae, sae ta awards as— 

literary and artistic 

work.” 

CHAS. H. HERTY, 

Chairman. 





vant oace” | “An outstanding contribution to 
the Welfare of the Nation” 


Alabama’s exhibit—with its visual demonstration of her great natural 
resources—explains why industries in Alabama are now operating at peak 


production and why this state is “now facing the most promising period 
since the World War.” | 








And here is another exhibit—equally 
impressive—the April records of Ala- 
bama’s leading industries: 


April pig iron production 258,351 tons— Cement plants in April making new pro- 
the peak month in eight years. duction and shipping records. 


Coal production during April—1,625,000 
tons—nearer normal than in any other 
coal field in the country. 


Fertilizer sales this Spring—the heaviest Building permits smashing all previous 
in the state’s history. records. 
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ALDRED & CO. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 





Fiscal Agents 
for Public Utilities 
































AMERICAN WATER WORKS and 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


We specialize in the mortgaged obligations of the 
various companies controlled and operated by the 


above company, and have established markets 
thereon. 


We invite inquiries on the following: 


STREET RAILWAYS 


Pgh. McKeesport & Connellsville Ry. Ist....... 5s 1931 
Pgh. McKeesport & Greensburg Ry. Ist........ 5s 1931 
Panhandle Traction Co. Ist............sseeeee: 5s 1932 
Steubenville & Wheeling Traction.............. 5s 1935 
West Penn. Railways Co. Ist..................- 5s 1931 
West Penn. Traction Ist Coll. Trust............ 5s 1960 
Wheeling Traction Co. Ist Cons................ 5s 1931 
WATER COMPANIES 
South Pittsburgh Water Co................e00- 5s 1955 
South Pittsburgh Water Co. Ist & Ref......... 5s 1960 
Monongahela Valley Water Co.............005- 5s 1931 


Moore, LEONARD & LYNCH 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway Union Trust Building 
New York Pittsburgh 
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How Electricity Cuts Costs 
in Industrial Plants 


(Continued from page 337) 


The only system remaining to be de- 
scribed is that in which trailers provide the 
vehicle and tractors the motive power, 
In several respects this is similar to the 
use of an elevating platform truck with 
skids. Obviously in both cases once the 
material is loaded it does not have to be 
rehandled. Whereas skids cannot be con- 
veniently moved by hand except with a 
hand lift truck, a loaded trailer can read- 
ily be pushed about by one or two men, 
The tractor-trailer system is especially 
suited to long-haul work where large ton- 
nages are to be moved. As with trucks 
of various types, very sharp turns in nar- 
row aislesways can be successfully traveled 
with the tractor, even when pulling a train 
of several trailers. 


In a large sugar plant, 2,000 trailers are 
used in the warehouse in which the finished 
product is stored prior to shipment. Bar- 
rels, containers, and bags are placed di- 
rectly on trailers at the points where they 
are filled and do not leave these carriers 
until they leave the plant, although an 
interval of several days may elapse. Thus 
the trucking gang required to move 1 to 
3 million pounds of sugar per day is prac- 
tically reduced to 9 tractor drivers. It 
is worth while noting that when storage 
is provided off the floor either on skids or 
trailers, a 10 per cent. reduction in in- 
surance rates is granted. In case of fire 
the contents of a warehouse can obviously 
be broken out with dispatch and also in 
the event that water is turned on, losses 
due to absorption from the floor are great- 
ly reduced. 


Cost-cutting a Necessity 


What then are the benefits to be expected 
outside of financial savings that can be 
accurately determined? In many _ cases 
the truck proves a valuable pace setter. 
It makes heavy work light, and workmen 
usually react to an added inducement to 
stick to their jobs. The expense of turn- 
over is too well appreciated to require em- 
phasis. By the use of trucks, definite re- 
duction in this loss may be anticipated. 
In many cases it is possible to carry less 
stock in inventory due to the speed at 
which materials may be handled in and 
out. A properly organized electric truck 
transportation system within the plant re- 
sults in economies at every turn. Conges- 
tion is eliminated, aisleways are kept clear, 
general improvement in working conditions 
results. Breakage in transportation may 
be reduced to the zero point. 


In the light of this summary, based on 
performance rather than hypothesis, it is 
apparent that the plant executive who has 
failed to investigate the possibility of iron- 
ing out inefficient methods of materials 
handling through the application of the 
highly developed apparatus now available, 
at relatively low cost, is likely to be miss- 
ing an apportunity for cutting his over- 
head very greatly. With competition keen, 
the necessity for paring costs to a mini- 
mum is ever present. Both the manufac- 
turer and the ultimate consumer gain 
through the elimination of unnecessary 
waste in the important operations incident 
to industrial production methods. 
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The United Gas Improvement Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Community Builder 


From New Hampshire to Florida and from New York 
to Iowa, The United Gas Improvement Company is 4 
vital agent in the upbuilding of communities. It is a 


shareholder in the following companies: 


Allentown-Bethlehem (Pa.) Gas Co. 

Burlington (Iowa) Gas Light Co. 

Charleston (S. C.) Consolidated Railway & 
Lighting Co. 

Charleston (S. C.) Consolidated Railway, 
Gas & Electric Co. 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Concord (N. H.) Gas Company 

Consumers Gas Co., Reading, Pa. 

The Counties Gas and Electric Co. (Pa.) 

Dauphin County Gas Co., Steelton, Pa. 

Des Moines (Iowa) Gas Co. 

Equitable Illuminating Gas Light Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

Fulton County Gas & Electric Co., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Georgia Railway & Electric Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Gas Company 
Manchester (N. H.) Gas Company 
Nashville (Tenn.) Gas & Heating Company 
New Gas Light Co. of Janesville, Wis. 


Northern Liberties Gas Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Pensacola (Florida) Gas Co. 

Public Service Corporation of N. J., Newark, 
N. J. 

St. Augustine (Florida) Gas & Electric 
Light Co. 


Savannah (Ga.) Gas Company 
Sioux City (Iowa) Gas & Electric Co. 
Sioux City (Iowa) Service Co. 


The Syracuse Lighting Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Adequate gas and electric service is an essential factor 
in domestic life and in the conduct of industrial enter- 


prises. 


New capital must be attracted constantly in order that 
improvements and extensions may be made to keep pace 
with growing demands of customers. Investors will 
supply this money only to companies which are operating 


successfully. 


When you treat your service companies with fairness 
and consideration, you aid in the advancement of your 
community and further your own interests. 


The United Gas Improvement Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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General 


Gas & Electric 


Corporation 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Class “B” 


(Participating and Nox-Callable) 


Annual Dividends of $7 
per share, payable quarterly 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 


Operating revenue Net 
and o income _income* 


1921 $11,619,704 $3,231,861 


1922 18,259,717 3,694,529 
1923 16,147,904 4,597,610 
1924 18,912,098 5,982,275 


* After operating expenses, taxes, 
maintenance, depreciation and rentals. 


Price per Share 
$100 and accrued dividend 


Complete descriptive circular will be 
mailed upon request. 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 
; CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
. LONDON LIVERPOOL 


























Alpine Montan 
Steel Corporation 


7% Closed First Mortgage 
30-Year Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds 


Due March 1, 1955 


PROPERTY VALUE 7% 
times amount of mortgage 
debt. 


NET QUICK ASSETS 72 
- per cent of mortgage debt. 


BI-MONTHLY compulsory 
drawings at 9 points above 
present market. Twenty-five 
bonds will be drawn August 1, 
1925. 


NET EARNINGS over last 
24 years averaged more than 7 
times interest and sinking fund 
‘requirements. 


Price 91 and accrued 
interest to yield 7.80% 
Descriptive Booklet on Application 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 
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merits of modern equipment comes 


American Express Co.—Acquired con- 
trol of Wells Fargo & Co. 

American Steel Foundries—Operating 
at about 75 per cent. of capacity with 
sufficient business on books to maintain 
this rate until end of June. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Central 
Jarnou and Central Cunagua completed 
season with combined output of 1,201,- 
364 bags, a new high record. 

American Woolen Co.—Experienced 
an improvement in business in both its 
men’s and women’s goods departments, 
according to “Journal of Commerce.” 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—De- 
clared initial dividend of 63 cents a share 
on the new no-par common, payable 
August 1. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—A deci- 
sion favoring the Rumanian Govern- 
ment in the suit brought by this com- 
pany for recovery of a balance of about 
$2,000,000 for locomotives delivered in 
1919 and 1920, was handed down by the 
tribunal hearing the case. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Operating at 
a little over 60 per cent., or 20 per cent. 
better than a year ago. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Ship- 
ments of copper and silver bullion from 
Peru have been resumed. About three 
months ago heavy rain washed out the 
tracks of the Central Railway, but did 
not damage Cerro’s properties. As a 
result, company had about three months’ 
output awaiting shipment. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. — De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1 a share 
on the common, the first payment since 
January, 1921. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—A 
plan of reorganization has been pre- 
pared, the chief provisions of which 
follow: First, reduction of fixed interest 
bearing debt from $469,521,196 to $242,- 
069,220, and a reduction in fixed charges 
of more than $10,000,000 annually; sec- 
ond, funding over $185,000,000 of obliga- 
tions maturing within the next 10 years 
into long term debt, interest charges 
upon over $130,000,000 of which will be 
contingent upon earnings; third, an as- 
sessment of $28 per share on the prefer- 
red and $32 on the common to provide 
$70,000,000 in cash for which new 5 per 
cent. mortgage bonds will be issued; 
fourth, payment of the $55,000,000 debt 
to the U. S. Government; fifth, creation 
of a new first and refunding mortgage 
ranking ahead of all other bonds issued 
in the reorganization; sixth, creation of 
two issues of mortgages which will be 
liens on the property of the new com- 
pany. 

Chicago & North Western Ry.—And 
other northwestern roads applied to the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission for permission to raise rates on 
grain and grain products to the inter- 
state level. The roads asked for an ad- 
vance of 1 cent from 12 to 13 cents per 
100 pounds on wheat for a haw of 100 
miles, and an advance of 2% cents from 
14 to 16% cents per 100 pounds for a 
200-mile haul. 
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Cities Service Co.—The entire province 
of Prince Edward Island in Canada has 
been leased on option by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., for oil prospecting. Six 
of the company’s leading geologists have 
been sent to inspect the 1,400,000 acres 
of property. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Wii!! 
begin construction at once at Times 
Square, New York, of a 29-story Para- 
mount building to cost $13,500,000. 


Ford Motor Co.—Attained half million 
mark in production of Fordson tractors. 
Henry Ford announced that he had of- 
fered to purchase 400 of the 750 idle 
steel vessels held by the United States 
Shipping Board, provided the govern- 
ment set a price he considers fair. 


General Electric Co.—Received order 
from Commonwealth Edison Company, 
of Chicago, for all the synchronous con- 
verters to be used in the seven sub-sta- 
tions being built to supply 1,500 volt di- 
rect current to the suburban electrified 
zone of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co—Is increasing 
tire production schedules after a tempo- 
rary curtailment made in order to ac- 
complish some minor readjustments in 
manufacturing procedure. Is understood 
to have on hand and committed at least 
four months’ normal requirements of 
crude rubber at prices averaging about 
half the current quotations. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Will soon 
turn out its 100,000th car for 1925. Last 
year this figure was not reached until 
late in the Summer. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.— 
Presented a memorandum to the New 
York Transit Commission asking that it 
discontinue or suspend the case of long- 
er platforms at local stations of the 
subway until the financial condition of 
the company would permit construction. 
Reiterated request for an increased fare, 
saying that is the only way out. 

International Paper Co.—Took steps 
to segregate water power properties. 
New company, to be known as the In- 
ternational Hydro-Electric Corp., will be 
a subsidiary, and the transfer, therefore, 
will not entail any distribution of In- 
ternational’s assets. Holders of Riordon 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., general mort- 
gage 6 per cent. bonds, deposited under 
the protective committee agreement, 
were practically unanimous in accepting 
the plan of International Paper for 
acquisition of their properties. 

New York Central R. R.—Authorized 
by I. C. C. to issue $10,530,000 414 per 
cent. equipment trust certificates and to 
sell them at not less than 96.89. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Complaint against 
company was dismissed by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Will redeem 
preferred stock prior to August 31, 1925, 
the redemption date, at 110 and 7 per 
cent interest at any time after June 1. 


Pierce-Arrow Mptor Car Co.—Ship- 
ments of passenger cars from Buffalo in 
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April increased 96. per cent. in dollar 
yolume over April, 1924. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
for 500 steel underframes from the 
Fruit. Growers’ Express. 

Public Service Corp. of New Jersey. 
—Directors authorized issuance of 131,-- 
200 additional no par common. stock. 
Holders of common, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent. preferred stocks of record June 
5, are offered the right to subscribe to 
the new stock at $62.50 a share in ratio 
of one share to each ten held. 

Radio Corp. of America—Contracted 
with Victor Talking Machine Company 
to supply super-heterodyne receiver to 
be installed as part of the Victrola-Ra- 
dio Corp., will continue to manufacture 
sets for the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Albert 
B. Fall, former Secretary of the In- 
terior; Edward L. Doheny and Harry 
F. Sinclair, were reindicted by a District 
of Columbia grand jury on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in the leases of the Teapot Dome and 
Elk Hills naval oil reserves to the Do- 
heny and Sinclair interests. Government, 
the court ruled, is entitled to cancella- 
tion and annulment of each of the con- 
tracts and leases in controversy. Earn- 
ings, according to H. F. Sinclair, are 
running at about $30,000,000 a year and 
probably would increase. 

Studebaker Corp—Bank balances on 
June 1 were $10,700,000, with no bank 
loans outstanding. May production was 
14,492 cars. “Demand,” says President 
Erskine; “continues to exceed produc- 
tion, and all plants are operating at ca- 
pacity, with total employees numbering 
about 21,000.” 

Texas Co.—Mexican oil exports in 
April were 60,000 barrels, against 198,- 
000 barrels in previous month. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—E. V. Hopkinson, 
vice-president, is quoted by Dow, Jones 
& Co., as stating that earnings for 1925 
should be in excess of $5 a share on the 
common. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Earned $6.47 a share on the common in 
year ended March 31, based on 2,290,089 
shares outstanding, compared with $8.98 
a share in the previous year, based 1,- 
715,529 shares. Booked about $16,000,000 
worth of new business in April and May 
orders are expected to amount to about 
the same. Outlook, according to offi- 
cials, is very satisfactory and earnings 


for 1925 are expected to be larger than 


UBSIDIARIES of Middle West 
Utilities Company supply electric- 
ity, gas, water, ice, transportation. 

They serve homes and diversified in- 
dustries in 15 states. Varied service, 
diversified demand and high operating 
efficiency insure steady earnings and 
constant growth inthisessential industry. 


The subsidiaries of the Company are 
admirably located from an investment 
standpoint to insure the broadest pos- 
sible protection from sectional depres- 
sions. In 1924, earnings wcre in excess 
of the year’s estimate. Net earnings 
were 22 per cent higher than in 1923. 


The Middle West subsidiaries num- 
ber 23 companies, serving directly or 
through operating companies more than 
543,000 customers in 915 communities. 
Electricity is wholesaled in 290 addi- 
tional communities. The business rep- 


resents an investment of 
$240,000,000. 


Securities of the Company are 
listed on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. It is suggested 
that you ask your investment 
banker about the preferred 
and prior lien issues. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 


72, W. Adams Street, Chicago 


41i 


; last year. Steam Station at Columbus, Ind. 
4 Willys-Overland Co—May earnings, Pas taade ahdiate af 
' according to President Willys, will be - Middle West Utilities Company. 


approximately same as April. First five 
months’ earnings promise to approxi- 
mate $11,000,000, before taxes and depre- 
ciation. 





Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 2 
New York June 2, 1925. 
The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock, 


payable July 15, 1925, to stockholders of 
record July 3, 1925. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 
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HE difference between 
6% and 8% amounts to 
hundreds of dollars even in 
the investment of as small a 
sum as $1,000. Study these 
three simple examples: 
$1,000 at 8% simple 
interest, 10 years - $1,800 
$1,000 at 6% simple 
interest, 10 years - 1,600 
Gain at 8% $200 
$1,000 at 8% com- 
pound interest, 10 


years - - - - - $2,191 
$1,000 at 6% com- 
pound interest, 10 
years - - - - - 1,344 


Gain at 8% $847 

$1,000 each year at 

8% compound inter- 

est, 10 years- - - $24,711 

$1,000 each year at 

6% compound inter- 

est, 10 years - - - 19,496 

Gain at 8% $5,215 

Through the Trust Company 
of Florida, investors can get 
8% First Mortgage Bonds 
plus: 

1. The time-tested safety of 

first mortgage security; 

2. Stability of value assured 

by — and development 

of Florida; 

3. The service of the Trust 

Company of Florida as trus- 

tee to supervise each mort- 

gage bond issue. 
The five definite reasons for 8% in 
Florida are plainly stated in a book- 
let sent free to investors who are 
interested in safety and 2% more 
interest. 

Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500, and $1,000 Bonds 


Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to 


"Trust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


e) FLORIDA 


I want to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 


MIAMI 





Name 





Street 





City. State 2012 























Under Government Supervision 


VIRGINIAN 
JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK 
10% STOCK 


Price $8 per share . 
to yield 6.25% 
This Bank is the twelfth largest in 
the entire System of 62 Banks and has 
total assets of over $10,000,000. We 
recommend its 


stock for security, 
high imcome, and appreciation of 
principal. 


Ask for Circular F-9 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
29 Broadway New York 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 






MONG interesting remarks made by 

Hon. W. M. Jardine, Secretary of 

Agriculture, before the Mid-West 
Transportation Conference, held in Chi- 
cago very recently, many were of the 
kind that may influence public opinion 
with regard to all the principal forms 
of public and private transportation as 
well as the construction of highways. 
At the Department of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary emphasized, the facts are sought 
out and present opinions disregarded, so 
that new opinions may be formed on a 
sound basis, all with the end constantly 
in view that the whole transportation 
system in the United States may be im- 
proved as much and as rapidly as pos- 
sible, with fairness to all interests and 
the public. 

“In Connecticut we have found that 
nearly 40 per cent of the total tonnage 
is moved less than 10 miles and nearly 
70 per cent less than 30 miles. The 
movement which runs to 100 miles and 
over by motor, is largely a movement of 
furniture and household goods in which 
promptness of delivery and a minimum 
of handling are the controlling elements. 

“Jump clear across the country to 
California and you find the same situa- 
tion. The difference is one of degree 
only. There we find that 25 per cent. 
of the total tonnage is hauled less than 
10 miles and 60 per cent. less than 30 
miles; and the tonnage that is hauled 
more than 70 miles is less than 20 per 
cent. The reasons for the greater long 
distance movement are fairly clear. 
They are the greater distance between 
cities and the less complete service af- 
forded by the railroads. 

“Come back to Cook County, Illinois, 
and you find the same story, again dif- 
fering only in small degree: 24 per cent. 
of the movement is less than 10 miles; 
75 per cent less than 30 miles; and less 


than 3 per cent. moves farther than 
100 miles. 


Facts on Truck Work 


“These are the facts in regard to the 
length of motor truck hauls in three 


typical areas in three widely separated 


sections of the United States. They are 
not armchair opinions... Our observers 
have gone out on the roads; they have 
stopped the trucks and asked the drivers 
where they were going and where they 
came from. We stand on these figures, 
and I think they prove very conclusive- 
ly that the truck is not invading the 
long-haul field. The long haul doesn’t 
pay—and truck operators know it 
doesn’t. One of the most reputable haul- 
age companies in the United States tried 
it, and kept a careful record of the 
costs, and the result is sufficiently dis- 
couraging. They operated a fleet of 35 
trucks averaging 3%4 tons capacity be- 
tween Buffalo and Erie and Erie and 
Cleveland. The distance is about a hun- 
dred miles in each case. 


BUSINESS #@ TRANSPORS. 
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“They based their rates on the railroad 
tariff—a little more for the low class 
commodities, a little less for the high 
class, but averaging fairly close to the 
railroad rates. And, on the basis of a 
year’s operation, with $200,000 gross 
revenue, their net loss was $14,000. 

“But we have not limited our investi- 
gations to the study of the length of 
haul. We have weighed the trucks as 
well as counted them, and we have found 
out a good many other things about 
them, such as the kinds of commodities 
they carry and the type of service they 
render. 

“The service is distinctly a service of 
distribution from centers. In the main it 
is a service which neither the railroads 
nor any other inflexible carrier limited 
to a fixed line of travel—whether it be 
a rail line or a water line—can render. 

“Within the short-haul limits the truck 
is taking some of this business away from 
the railroads, but it is taking it because 
it can perform better service. Nothing 
can prevent it from taking that business, 
and the railroads should be glad to see 
it go because it never has really paid 
the railroads. 


Roads and Traffic 


“There is one other popular idea I 
feel disposed to deny. That is the idea 
that the motor trucks are destroying our 
roads. I don’t know why it should need 
denial, -but apparently it does. Look 
around you. Are the roads getting bet- 
ter or worse? Have we ever before had 
such fine ones or so many of them? 
Have we ever before had fewer of them 
in a state of disrepair? Well, there 
are now as many motor trucks using 
these roads as there were of all kinds 
of motor vehicles ten years ago, but the 
cost of the roads per ton-mile of traf- 
fic is far less now than it was then. 
This has been accomplished, first, by the 
really notable improvements that have 
been made in the design of highway 
surface; second, by the building up of 
efficient administrative and engineering 
organizations; and third, by the greatly 
increasd use which far exceeds the in- 
crease in the cost of the roads. 

“Even in the State of Maine, remote 
as it is from the centers of big business 
expansion, our surveys show that high- 
way traffic doubled from 1916 to 1919; 
it doubled again from 1920 to 1924; and 
we confidently expect it to double again 
by 1930. 


“The roads we are building now are 
built to accommodate the traffic they 
will be called upon to carry, as deter- 
mined by detailed surveys such as I have 
described. And they are maintained. 
They wear out just as rails and locomo- 
tives and motor trucks wear out; but 
they are not destroyed.” 

A point made! Causes of excessive 
wear still remain of interest, though. 
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WE extend the facili- 


ties of our organization 
to those desiring infor- 
mation or reports on 
companies with which 


we are identified. 





Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 
71 Broadway New York 
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A 32 page pamphlet which public utilities should 
place in the hands of building owners, architects 


and engineers, real estate operators, as well as every 
large user of purchased steam and electricity 


Photos and illustra- 
tions of basements, 
formerly used for 
power machinery, re- 
modelled and rented 
for business pur- 
poses, such as: 
Restaurants 
Printing Plants 
Offices 


Shoe Stores 
Electro-typing 
Barber Shops 
Shipping Rooms 
Hotel Kitchens 


Area and Value of 
space saved in new 
buildings by omit- 
ting boilers and 
power plants 


Saving in cost of 
Building Construc- 
tion by omitting boil- 
ers and power gen- 
erating machinery 


Cost of boilers and 
power plants install- 
ed in large buildings 





The. R. 


Bolton Building 


Price $1.00 
Per Single Copy 
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Putting Dai 


to Mork, 











James A. McHollan 
Vice President 


Engineers 


New York City 


Tabulations of elec- 
tricity and steam 
used per year in: 


Office Buildings 
Hotels 
Department Stores 
Loft Buildings 
Apartments 

Clubs 

Churches 


Operating data from 
existing buildings 
showing the value 
and economy of pur- 
chased steam and 
purchased electricity 
as compared with pri- 
vate plant operation 


Comparative operat- 
ing costs 
Central Station 
vs 
Private Plant 


Space saved by omit- 
ting smokestacks and 
purchasing steam in 
large buildings 


P. Bolton Company 


116 East 19th Street 


Quantity Prices 


on Request 
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VERY now and then everybody who 

is called upon to investigate the 
merits of modern equipment comes 
to feel that he is batting the air. All 
merit has to be measured with strict 
reference to the actual requirements in 
a given case.. There is no such thing 
as merit in general. An article of equip- 
ment which has the merit of being appli- 
cable in very many cases may not be 
the best for any one of them. And after 
it has been decided that a certain equip- 
ment is desirable, and perhaps the most 
desirable of its kind, there are still other 
requirements also to be considered. It 
may be financially impossible to take care 
of them all. The order of proceeding 
then becomes the major issue, as the 
different requirements in one establish- 
ment are more or less closely related 
and the economic results often inter- 
woven. : 

Probably nobody really has the abil- 
ity to steer economical management to 
the best decision, and the best order of 
decisions, in any single instance where 
much still remains to be done for plac- 
ing an industrial or commercial estab- 
lishment on a par with its competitors 
so far as equipment is. concerned. 

The required ability rises to a still 
higher order where the object is to 
forge ahead of competitors through 
sheer superiority in production or mar- 
keting methods. And if the competitors 
are more strongely financed, such high 
ability frequently turns to a more spe- 
cialized production, so as to dull the 
edge of competition. 

Small nations have shown that they 
can hold their own by specializing on 
super-quality and new products. Danes 
and Swiss and Belgians are showing 
what may be done on that plan but are 
never neglecting equipment, though a 
lower wage scale and larger percentage 
of skilled workers greatly affect the 
nature of the equipment needed. As 
an example, the best grade of olive oil 
is now shipped to France, Italy, and 
Spain, from Denmark, where it is pro- 


duced from soya beans imported from 
China. 


The Master’s Mind 


America’s industrial history abounds 
in individual instances of resourcefulness 
of the same sort. Nearly every big cor- 
poration had its start from such a be- 
ginning. Some man with exceptional 
ability did it, and the large country with 
its most exceptional purchasing power 
and other favorable characteristics did 
the rest. The chances for doing like- 
wise are still abundant; probably greater 
than ever. And the two great factors 
which remain the greatest are personal 
ability and mechanical equipment. - It is 
still personal ability, more than set rules 
or stiffly technical advice, that decides 
on the equipment to be provided and on 
the order of proceeding in selecting and 
Providing it. 

It is still, first of all, the rut in which 
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all travel, that has to be avoided, if for 
any reason it is no longer a profitable 
rut. 

Realization of these trite truths makes 
everybody feel, every now and then, as 
said, that practically everything preach- 
ed or written on modern machines and 
methods is batting the air, being always 
a little beside the mark, always a little 
short of direct applicability in any in- 
dividual case, as well as far from appli- 
cable in most cases. 

There should be a moral. The need 
of the right equipment is no less urgent 
because nobody can decide, for another, 
just what it should consist in or in what 
order it should be provided. He can de- 
cide, but not with high ability in behalf 
of the other man. 


A Buyer’s Plan Wanted 


In practice, the moral is nearly al- 
ways the same in one case as in another. 
Men buy when they are tired of hesitat- 
ing, or when they are much pleased by 
some persuasive personality interested 
in making a sale, or when the financial 
question of investment is reduced to one 
on which no outsider’s consent is need- 
ed. If these three inducements come to- 
gether, and the equipment is one which 
others have bought and operated with 
satisfaction in a somewhat comparable 
situation or line of business, then a de- 
cision is reached and business is trans- 
acted. 

As this is the usual manner of getting 
things done, it follows that it is not 
one that indicates high ability. It dis- 
regards almost completely the import- 
ance of progressing gradually from 
worse to better, and in the right order, 
which few can afford to neglect. It is 
the seller’s plan with the buyer’s con- 
sent. And what is wanted is the buyer’s 
plan, one which he has given deliberate 
consideration from every point of view 
for some time. 

Thus the logic of the situation seems 
to lead to one conclusion. The buyer 
should elaborate a plan in writing and 
drawings. It should include at first 
nearly every proposition on equipment 
which he may entertain. The economi- 
cal effects of each feature in this equip- 
ment should be. estimated as closely as 
possible. And then he should proceed 
to eliminate temporarily one article of 
this imagined equipment after another 
till the possibilities have all been re- 
conciled. 

Armed against chance as well as 
against the blandishments of salesmen, 
the buyer will have the whip hand. 





A caustic reader is largely responsible 
for most of these observations. He said 
in substance: “Why don’t you just tell 
people to be intelligent? That covers 
everything. ” To which the answer was: 
“Nobody is intelligent nowadays till he 
has gathered many new facts and taken 


time to digest them. We aim to help 
the digestion.”— om 
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CITIZENS“ 


NATIONAL BANK 


BSTABLISHED IN 1890 











...ln Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
.- For 35 years these institu- 
tions have kept pace with 
the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 
been important factors in 
its development. 
. Your Pacific Coast business is invited... 


CITIZENS 


Fees i & SAVINGS BANK 











LOS ANGELES & 














Cart. be obtained 





FL ORIDA 


|F you have been holding 

your money for a chance to 
invest in High-Class First 
Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, you need hold it 
no longer, for here is just 
what you have been seeking. 

Miami offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for investors to 
take advantage of the high 
yield and unusual safety of 
First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds secured by 
centrally located new resi- 
y dences and modern income 
f producing Apartments, Hotels 
and Office Buildings. 

For over nineteen years our 
officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single 
dollar to an investor. Person- 
al supervision, including in- 
surance and payment of taxes 
» assured. Consult us about 
your investments, 

Write for our New Investment Booklet“ F. M.° 





“INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLOG... 214 N. E. 2ND AVE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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65 Words That Tell 
How to Invest Wisely 


“I found that 6% out of every 10 
new Miller Bonds are bought by old 





customers of the Miller House,”’ 
said a well known manufacturer. 
‘Repeat sales in my business are 
only 3 out of 10.” 

‘‘That was argument enough for 
me. I have purchased three times 
since the first of the year, and Miller 
Bonds now represent a substantial 
part of my bond holdings.”’ 

Write for Booklet 1% which fully 
describes Miller Bonds paying up 
to 7% interest. 

Federal Income Tax Refunded. 









3% 
50% 
23% 


° o% 
1920 1921 1922 ws 1924 


The chart above shows the Increase 
in the per cent of Miller Bonds ‘ 
bought each year by old customers of 
the House. The period covered is the 
last five years of the company’s long 
existence. 

This chart clearly shows the in- 
creasing satisfaction of Miller Bond 
holders with their investment and 
dealings with G. L. Miller & Co., Inc. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 
NO INVESTOR - EVER LOST -A-~ DOLLAR IN 


MILLER wcrrcice BONDS 





























Do You 
Own Stocks? 


Then you want to know 
the probable course of 


THE MARKET 


(1) The stocks that are in a 
strong technical posi- 
tion. 


Groups which will 
break first on a re- 
action. 


(2) 


(3) How the present com- 
pares with past Bull 


markets. 


Our SURVEY con- 
tains this valuable in- 
formation. 


(4) 


The coupon will bring a 
complimentary copy of 


TrcmahiBurveY 











— ome ame ok 


Clip this coupon now. 








Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering r 
Nottingham Bldg., F-21, Boston, Mass. 


Please send free the survey offered above. 
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| Your inquiry will never bring a salesman 
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Management-Investment Companies 
Mean Greater Service to the Public 


By John J. O’Brien 


President, Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation 


UR ~~ management - investment 
companies in the electric light 
and power industry are to- 

day among the most valuable assets of 
the United States. In them we find care- 
fully educated and experienced groups 
of men who have made the construction 
of plants, service to the public and the 
raising of capital their life work. 
Through the management-investment 
companies they are enabled to find 
something approaching commensurate 
rewards for their services and are en- 
couraged to toil and plan for the fu- 
ture. They have performed wonderful 
achievements for the men, women and 
children of our country, and will con- 
tinue to do greater things in the future 
if the industry is kept free from the 
blight of political ownership. 

The importance of proper nomencla- 
ture has increased in the development 
of rapid communication. Misleading 
terms cause an infinite amount of 
trouble and expense to the public. In 
the electric light and power industry 
the terms “holding companies” and 
“super-power” are two conspicuous ex- 
amples. Both are too far advanced in 
popular use to permit rapid elminia- 
tion. Both will have to be thoroughly 
explained and both should be substi- 
.uted with better terms by gradual, per- 
sistent effort. 


A More Descriptive Term 


In the case of public utility “holding 
companies,” the phrase “management- 
investment companies,” despite its hy- 
phenated character, would be much 
more truly descriptive. It is plain 
spoken and means a great deal to the 
uninformed man. It indicates the ap- 
plication of brains and energy on the 
one hand and financial stability on the 
other, and is liable to no such ignorant 
interpretation of purely selfish, non- 
energetic interest, as the term “holding 
companies.” 

A most dangerous misconception, if 
it is allowed to take root in the public 
mind, would be the belief that the de- 
velopment of electric properties and the 
application of energy to human and in- 
dustrial needs, are easy tasks. They 
are undertakings of extreme difficulty 
and will continue so as far ahead as we 
can conjecture. Nothing short of the 
utmost, painstaking devotion; whole- 
hearted concentration and years of ac- 
cumulated practice and experience can 
make electrical enterprises successful 
from the standpoints of engineering, 
sound economics, or public service. 
Nothing could paralyze electrical de- 
velopment as quickly or effectively as 
the chaos and waste of political admin- 
istration, whether it is by federal gov- 
ernment, states, districts or municipali- 
ties. 

The management-investment com- 
panies have already accomplished a 
great deal towards the so-called “su- 
per-power” ideal, and by doing so have 
brought first grade service at reason- 
able rates to thousands of communities 


and hamlets previously not served at 
all or poorly supplied. Organizations 
capable of functioning in limited terri- 
tories can not do this, nor can they find 
atid develop the market which must be 
had to justify the development of water 
powers and the building of large steam 
plants with their fuel-saving capabili- 
ties. By massing production and distri- 
bution and providing a wide, efficient 
economic base, the financing of gigantic 
construction projects has been made 
feasible; and also safe for investors. Re- 
move the “holding companies” from the 
scheme and there would be taken away 
the life-force which has produced our 
present day development and its ex- 
traordinary benefits to citizens. 

We should try to make plain to all, 
that in all reasonable probability, the 
benefits of electricity are only beginning; 
that its potential benefits are tremen- 
dously greater than we now compre- 
hend, and that the realization of these 
benefits depends upon permitting those 
who best understand the task to work 
unhampered on the job as long as they 
render a good account of their steward- 
ship. 

Forbes Magazine has been promi- 
nent in presenting the truth about the 
utilities to the public, in supporting and 
promoting the customer ownership 
movement and better methods of public 
relations. These services to our indus- 
try are highly valuable and greatly ap- 
preciated. 





Municipal Ownership 
gees municipal ownership cry is 

subsiding in the United States. 
Good as it is as a theory, it does 
not work out in practice. Men who are 
competent to run great enterprises are 
not in politics, and if they are hired to 
run municipal untilities they are too 
much hindered by politics. One very bad 
feature of municipal ownership is that 
newspapers seldom tell the people the 
full truth about it. One good feature of 
private operation is that newspapers will 
jump on a corporation at the least devia- 
tion from service. It is a sad condition 
when newspapers cease to be watchdogs 
of the public welfare and become silent 
accomplices of public incompetence in 
municipal operation. But, whether pri- 
vately or publicly operated, public utili- 
ties should be strictly amenable to gen- 
eral public control. Every franchise 
should stipulate that. And in municipal 
ownership, taxpayers should be informed 
how much of a deficit they are making 
up.—Henry Ford. 

* * * 


Many Miles of Marchers 


An army, marching four abreast and 
stretching out in a column that would 
circle the earth 240 times—or 6,060,606 
miles—that is the kind of an army that 
would be represented by the passengers 
carried last year by the electric street 
railways of America. Approximately 
16,000,000,000 passengers were carried. 
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The United Light & Power Company 


(Incorporated in Maryland) 


The properties now under the control of The United Light & Power 
Company serve an aggregate population of 1,725,000 with either (in some 
cases two or more) of the following Public Utility Services: Gas, Electric 
Light and Power, Electric Street and Inter-urban Railway Transportation, 
Central Station Heat, Artificial Ice, Cold Storage Facilities, and Merchandis- 
ing of Gas and Electric Appliances. 


The combined capacity of the Electrical Generating Units is in excess of - 
330,000 kilowatts, with 2,436 miles of transmission lines and over 6,230 miles 
of distribution circuits. The customers of the Electric Department are more 
than 266,000. 


The eighteen Gas Plants supply an aggregate of 90,000 customers, through 
930 miles of mains, and the annual output is in excess of 2,250,000,000 cubic 
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feet of gas. 


Kansas City, Mo., Power & Light Co. 
Lincoln, Neb., Gas & Electric Co. 

Peoples Light Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Ft. Dodge, Iowa, Gas & Electric Co. 

Iowa City, Iowa, Light & Power Co. 

La Porte, Ind., Gas & Electric Co. 
Muscatine, Iowa, Lighting Co. 
Northwestern Manufacturing Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine Ry. Co. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Gas Co. 

Iowa Service Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Maryville, Mo., Electric Light & Power Co. 
Nebraska Gas & Electric Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


The Operating Companies now under the control of this company are: 


Columbus, Ohio, Railway, Power & Light Co. 
Peoples Power Co., Moline-Rock Island, III. 
Peoples Gas & Electric Co., Mason City, Iowa. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gas Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Gas Co. 

Cadillac, Mich., Gas Light Co. 

Moline-Rock Island, IIL, Mfg. Co. 

Tri City Railway Co., of Illinois. 

Tri City Railway Co., of Iowa. 

Lee Electric Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Canada Gas & Electric Co., Brandon, Manitoba. 
Havelock, Neb., Electric Light Co. 

Cedar Rapids & Marion, Iowa, City Ry. Co. 


2 RE oe nape yf ee IS ns 


Riverside Power Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


The Consolidated Earnings Statement 
The United Light & Power Company and Subsidiary Companies 
For the Twelve Months Ended March 31, 1925 


ee eT $34,957,451.27 


Operating Expenses (including Maintenance, General and 
SECTIOEGE TOGONE TOAMOI 6 on kk occ cb esd cesecscancaswasinon 


NET EARNINGS 


Interest on bonds and notes, and dividends on Preferred and 
Common stocks of Sub Companies not owned by Company  9,052,384.93 


20,531,200.19 
$14,426,251.08 


eee e ere eee ese reese eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeos 


Pee I 2c Sc aasn ate Geass wae Sanaa s eh eadaneses $5,373,866.15 
Preferred Stock Dividends: 

CBRE, OE aso 5 vis coessedeusssebaessu $701,651.00 

be ae. ee eee 298,500.00 1,000,151.00 





Surplus Earnings available for Amortization, Depreciation and , 


and Common Stock Dividends. ........6ccecccccccceccsenes -$4,373,715.15 


CAPITALIZATION 


ee Fe ee, SN oso is enna ddavebeccdedearesadns Shares 128,700 
ime ee I, MRE nono visio icccecsctsbewdiancesen Shares 81,000 
SU Sk A MREAARTE, NEI i os 9 <6 0: win se'n 050.0 155010,0106'9S ob me baw 6 010 Shares 146,275 
ROTNE e” OUEIE,, POINT, oon. oss s.0:0:05b.0:0 6 650. 4:5100 010 tswepaes Shares 200,000 








The United Light & Power Company 


Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago, III. 
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Can a 7% Bond 


be as safe as one 
Paying only 6% ? 


HIGHER interest rate 
might indicate less 
safety. Or it might reflect 
a narrower market. But 
again it may mean that 
because of unusual de- 
mand for capital in a 
given locality borrowers 
pay a higher rate with the 
same security. How this 
applies to sound Southern 
First Mortgage Bonds and 
why they pay a liberal 
interest rate is told in the 
interesting book “What 
Determines the Interest 
Rate?” sent to any investor 
on request. 


T% First Mortgage Bonds 
© offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us 
send you the facts and figures. 


Send your 
name and 
address fora 
paca pee 0 
tary copy o 
this book. 














Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


658 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








8% The Safe, Legal Rate 
On Florida Bonds 


Get this larger earning on your savings. 
Our plan for uiring 8% Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds on easy monthly 
payments will speed you to better finan- 
rial circumstances. 


Write TODAY for booklet 
SECYRITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Investment Bankers 
119 Weet Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fila. 








EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. unneces- 
3 yright book free. Press Syndica 
1082, se Pat Mo. sins 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Town Planning for Villages as Well as Cities an 
- Advisable Policy to Consider 


By R. D. 


UCH has been said and written 

& about city planning. Hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of cities have made 
provision for planning commissions and 
have engaged planning experts to study 
and put into effect plans to overcome 
congestion and eliminate problems 


arising from unrestricted growth. There™ 


is, however, another phase of planning 
which has not -had the attention that, 
it deserves, and that is Rural Planning. 
In the aggregate there are probably 
as many individuals living in villages 
throughout the United States as there 
are in towns large enough in popula- 
tion and industrial activity to be called 
cities. 

Should villages have planning boards? 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture in an interesting bulletin en- 
titled “Rural Planning” answers in the 
affirmative. It states that almost one- 
half of our population is intimately 
affected by village conditions. One- 
fifth of the entire population lives in 
villages. 


Is it not, therefore, logical reasoning 
to believe that the approaches, arrange- 
ment, sanitation and attractiveness of 
these villages, upon which a _ healthy 
economic and social life depends, should 
be of as vital importance to the half 
of our population living in the smaller 
communities as they are to those living 
in the large metropolitan centers? 

The writer who has always been an 
advocate of civic planning, whether it 
be in large or small communities, is 
of the opinion that such planning would 
prove of great benefit to the village 
as a whole and result in a great improve- 
ment in the welfare of the individual 
inhabitants. 


Suggestions for Improvements 


The bulletin outlines briefly several 
points which might prove helpful to all 
thise interested in improving the pre- 
vailing conditions in their community. 
A few of them follow: 


“Physical layouts should be based on 


naturalness, healthfulness and conve- 
nience; housing conditions should be 
sanitary, convenient and economical; 
dwellings should be satisfactory to the 
eye and set in pleasant surroundings. 
There should be clean and well-kept 
lawns, tree bordered streets and good 
architecture. 


“Dump heaps and congested places 
should give way to open spaces; and 
public parks and playgrounds, lake 
shores, spots of natural beauty and points 
of historic interest should be set aside 
for the use and enjoyment of all. Pub- 
lic buildings should be so arranged and 
located as to facilitate business effi- 
ciency and stimulate civic pride.” 

It is, of course, impossible to insti- 
tute all these improvements at once but 
specific planning can be started and the 
betterment of conditions commenced 
gradually. The sooner these changes are 
planned the more easily they will be 
realized, even though only one improve- 


Maxwell 


ment at a time can be made. The pian 
should be flexible and the goal always 
kept in view. If this is done the growth 
of the village may easily be directed 


‘and the necessity of making it over 


under great expense will be avoided. 

The day of isolation has passed and 
villages can no longer afford to be un- 
known. Modern methods of transporta- 
tion have opened up the hidden and 
outlying places. Millions of tourists 
travel over improved highways. Euro- 
pean vilages have long realized the 
economic value of the tourist traffic 
and are prepared to take advantage of 
it. They have found that beauty pays, 
and discovered the inefficiency of the 
commonplace and the efficacy of indi- 
viduality and physical distinction in 
towns as well as people. 


Prevalence of Mortgaged Homes 


An interesting survey of the mort- 
gage field has recently been made by a 
prominent mortgage bond house. Ac- 
cording to the survey, New York State, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and North Dakota 
have the most mortgaged homes. This 
should not, paradoxical as it my seem, 
be construed as a lack of prosperity. 
On the contrary, states the report, the 
prevalence of mortgaged homes in these, 
probably the wealthiest of states, re- 
flects a progressive spirit. The residents 
find that they can use the money ob- 
tained on the mortgage in their busi- 
ness. 


All but North Dakota are states 
where congestion of population is great- 
est and where shifting trom one resi- 
dence to another is most frequent. The 
deduction from these facts is that home 
owners when they desire to sell their 
property find it easier to dispose of 
when there is at least one mortgage on 
the property. 

Taking the country as a whole, 42 
per cent. of the individually owned 
homes are mortgaged. In New York 
it is 52 per cent., in New Jersey 62 
per cent., in Connecticut 61 per cent., 
in Massachusetts 57 per cent., Rhode Is- 
land 51 per cent., and North Dakota 
53 per cent. 


In direct contrast to the attitude 
prevalent in the North is that of the 
South where it has always been, and still 
is, considered more or less of a blot on 
the family record to have a mortgage 
on the home. 





Happiness in this world, when it comes, 
comes incidentally. Make it the object 
of pursuit, and it leads us a wild-goose 
chase, and is never attained. Follow 
some other object, and very possibly we 
may find that we have caught happiness 
without dreaming of it; but likely 
enough it is gone the moment we say 
to ourselves, “Here it is!” like the chest 
of gold that treasure-seekers find.— 
Nathan Hawthorne. 
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$45,000,000 


Government of the Argentine Nation 


EXTERNAL SINKING FUND 6% GOLD BONDS 
ISSUE OF JUNE 1, 1925 


Dated June 1, 1925 Due June 1, 1959 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


Redeemable through the operation of a cumulative Sinking Fund of 1% per annum, calculated to be sufficient to 
: retire the Bonds of this issue not later than June 1, 1959. 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only. 


Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, in New 
York City at the offices either of J. P. Morgan & Co. or of The National City Bank of New York, Fiscal 
Agents for the Bonds of the Issue of June 1, 1925, without deduction for any Argentine taxes, 

present or future. 


The following statement (in which all figures originally stated in Argentine currency have been comwerted into 
United States dollars at par of exchange for the gold peso or paper peso, as the case may be) has been authorized 
by Felipe A. Espil, Esq., Charge d Affaires of the Government of the Argentine Nation at Washington, D. C. 


OBLIGATION These Bonds are to be direct external obligations of the Argentine Government. The 

Government will covenant that tf, while any of these Bonds remain outstanding, it shall 
create or issue or guarantee in accordance with the Argentine Constitution, any loan or bonds secured by 
lien on any of its revenues or assets, the Bonds of this tssue shall be secured equally and ratably with such 
other loan or bonds or such guaranty. 


PURPOSE The Argentine Government has outstanding $35,000,000 of dollar Treasury Notes pay- 

able during the current year. Of such Notes, $20,000,000 were issued in anticipation of 
the sale of these Bonds and will be retired by the proceeds thereof, the remaining $15,000,000 being dealt 
with under other powers of the Finance Ministry. The proceeds of the issue in excess of the amount re- 
quired to retire the $20,000,000 maturing notes unll be used to repay floating debt of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment as provided for by Laws 11206 and 11207 which govern this issue. 


SINKING FUND The Government will covenant to pay to the Fiscal Agents as a Sinking Fund, begin- 

ning December 1, 1925, and thereafter semi-annually on June 1 and December 1, in 
each year, an amount equal to one-half of 1% of the maximum principal amount of Bonds of the Issue of 
June 1, 1925 at any time theretofore issued plus an amount equal to the accrued and unpaid interest on 
all Bonds previously acquired through the operation of the Sinking Fund. Such Sinking Fund payments 
(which may be increased by the Executive Power if considered advisable) are to be applied to the purchase 
of Bonds below par through tenders, or, if not so obtainable, to the redemption of Bonds, called by lot, 


at par. 
GOVERNMENT The total debt of the Argentine Government as of December 31, 1924, amounted to 
= about $935,000,000, or the equivalent of about $93.50 per capita, as compared with the 


national wealth, according to the census of 1914 (the latest official figures), of $14,543,- 
000,000, or more than $1,450 per capita. Government owned properties (including revenue producing invest- 
ments of $530,000,000) had a total value in 1914, according to the same census, of $1,125,000,000, or about 
$200,000,000 more than the total government debt now outstanding. 


GOLD RESERVE A gold reserve of $63,000,000 is held against the note circulation (equivalent to $588,- 
000,000), resulting in a reserve ratio of over 78%. 


GENERAL Argentina has an area considerably greater than that part of the United States east of 

the Mississippi River, and has an estimated population of 10,000,000 persons. Agriculture 
and live-stock raising are the principal occupations of the country, which is one of the world’s chief ex- 
porters of cereals, meat, hides, wool and linseed. 


The foreign trade of Argentina is greater than that of any other Latin American country. During the 
past few years its purchases from the United States have been larger than the combined purchases of the 
three next largest South American customers of the United States. The Argentine’s merchandise exports 
in 1924 were valued at $976,000,000, its imports at $800,000,000, resulting in a favorable trade balance of 
over $176,000,000. 

The improving Argentine trade balance during the past eighteen months, has resulted in a steady rise 
in value of the Argentine paber peso, which is now quoted in New York at about 95% of par. Measures 
have recently been taken to prepare the way for a complete restoration of the gold standard which existed 
in the Argentine prior to 1914. 


Application is to be made to list the above Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO THE CONDITIONS 
STATED BELOW, AT %% AND ACCRUED INTEREST, TO YIELD OVER 625% TO MATURITY. 


Subscription books will be opened at the offices of J P. Morgan & Co. at 10 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, June 2, 
1925, and will be closed in their discretion. The right ts reserved to reject any and all applications, and also, im any 
case, to award a smaller amount than applied for. All subscriptions will be received subject to the issue and de- 
lwery to us of the Bonds as planned. 


The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York funds to 
their order, and the date of payment (on or about June 16, 1925) will be stated in the notices of allotment. Tem- 
porary Bonds, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, are to be delwered. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


New York, June 2, 1925. 
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REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 


A Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1925, for the Reorganization of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company, under which the undersigned have agreed to act as Reorganization Managers, has been 
adopted and approved by the Protective Committees named below representing respectively the Bonds herein- 
after mentioned and the Preferred and Common Stock of said Railway Company. Holders of said bonds and 
stock may become parties to the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization by depositing their securities with 
the respective depositaries or sub-depositaries specified below on or before July 15, 1925: 


DEPOSITARIES 





For Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, | For General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
and Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Series A and Series B, due 2014 


Loan_of 1910 Bonds, due_1925 GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 140 Broadway, New York City. 
55 Cedar Street, New York City. . 














For Preferred Stock 
For 444% Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932 
THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 100 Broadway, New York City. 
16 Wall Street, New York City. 














For Common Stock 
For Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


of 1909, due 1934 CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


80 Broadway, New York City. 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
22 William Street, New York City. 











DEPOSITARIES IN EUROPE 








For Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound First | For Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan 

















Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1949 of 1910 Bonds 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
45 Wall Street, New York City. Paris, France. London, England. 
SUB-DEPOSITARIES 
City For All Bonds City For All Bonds 
Boston, Mass. The National Shawmut Bank of Boston St. Paul, Minn. First National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. Girard Trust Company Minneapolis, Minn. Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Union Trust Company Milwaukee, Wis. National Exchange Bank 
Chicago, Ill. Illinois Merchants Trust Company Seattle, Wash. Seattle National Bank 
City For Preferred Stock For Common Stock 
Boston, Mass. The First National Bank of Boston Old Colony Trust. Company 
Philadelphia, Pa, Fidelity Trust Company Bank of North America and Trust Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - First National Bank The Bank of Pittsburgh, National Association 
Chicago, Ill. Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank First Trust and Savings Bank 
St. Paul, Minn. Merchants National Bank Northwestern Trust Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. Northwestern National Bank Minneapolis Trust Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. First Wisconsin Trust Company Second Ward Savings Bank 
Seattle, Wash. Dexter Horton National Bank 


National Bank of Commerce 


Coupon bonds must bear all unpaid appurtenant coupons maturing after February 1, 1925. Bonds regis- 
tered as to principal must be restored to bearer form before deposit and registered bonds must be exchanged 
for coupon bonds or registered in the name of the Depositary for such bonds. 


Stock certificates deposited must be either endorsed in blank for transfer or accompanied by proper 
— in blank duly executed and in either case proper stamps for transfer at the place of deposit must be 
affixed. 


Against the deposit of all securities certificates of de posit will be issued by the respective depositaries. 


2 = cannes that application will be made to list the certificates of deposit on the New York Stock 
xchange. 


Copies _of the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization may be obtained from any of the depositaries or 
sub-depositaries or from the Reorganization Managers. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 
Dated, New York, June 3, 1925. 





The undersigned Committees have approved and adopted the Plan and Agreement of Reorganization 


referred to in the foregoing notice and recommend to holders of the securities which said Committees respec- 
tively represent the prompt deposit of their securities. 


Committee representing 











j Committee representing Committee representing 

above mentioned Bonds Preferred Stock Common Stock 

FREDERICK H. ECKER, MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, DONALD G. GEDDES, 
Chairman. Chairman. Chairman. 

BERTRAM CUTLER, ARTHUR W. LOASBY, GEORGE W. DAVISON, 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, OLIVER C. FULLER, BAYARD DOMINICK, 
SAMUEL H. FISHER, JOHN McHUGH, STANLEY FIELD, 
JEROME J. HANAUER, HAROLD I. PRATT. 


WALTER L. JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, PERCY A. ROCKEFELLER. 
CHARLES E. MITCHELL, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, 
H. F. WHITCOMB. 


Sanrorp H. E. Freunp, Secretary, | Boyp G. Curts, Secretary, C. E. Sicter, Secretary, 
55 Wall St., New York. 100 Broadway, New York. 80 Broadway, New York. 
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What We Can Do— 
Proved by What We Have Done 


The New York Commercial, during the past year, carried out effectively, 
two of the most important publicity campaigns for sound government and 
business yet undertaken by an American newspaper: 


FIRST: The New York Commercial inaugurated and forced to a 
successful end the campaign to expose the Socialist back- 
ing of the so-called LaFollette movement. 


SECOND: The New York Commercial inaugurated and forced toa 
successful end the campaign which exposed the Socialist 
backing and purpose of the so-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 


But That Is Not All— 


The New York Commercial daily carries a department called the 
“Searchlight,” dealing with radical and subversive movements and 
activities. This feature is so arranged that each item can be daily 
clipped and filed for future reference. Leading executives, the country 
over, declare this the most valuable information that comes to their 
desks. 


And Still Further— 


Just now the New York Commercial is running a series of articles on 
industrial chemistry that has gripped the whole nation. Nothing of 
the kind has before been printed. It means a new era in business. 
Every man with a dollar invested is interested. 





The New York Commercial’s financial and industrial pages are not 
excelled in the United States. Thousands of firms buy and sell on the 
accuracy of the Commercial’s quotations. 


You Should Read the 
New York Commercial Daily 


Our Policy: ~ New York Commercial 


_PLAY UP THE CONSTRUCTIVE; 38 Park Row, New York City 
SHOW UP THE DESTRUCTIVE. Twelve Dollars the Year 
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INVESTORS 


Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 


For the convenience of 
those financially interested 
in First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we maintain 
a separate section in our 
Municipal Bond Depart- 
ment where such bonds can 
be bought—sold and ex- 
changed at Current Market 
Prices. 


Bradermann Service — as 
our Real Estate Bond Mar- 
ket is Nationally Known— 
acts as a Clearing House 
for Standard Issues of the 
better sort,—Those under- 
written by Leading Mort- 
gage Houses. 


HOLDERS—of bonds will 
find here a ready Cash Mar- 
ket. 


BUYERS — should write 
for our current List of 
bond offerings. 


GUARANTEE 


For your protection every 
bond we sell is Insured—as 
to its Validity—by the NA- 
TIONAL SURETY CO.— 
thereby Guaranteeing 
Against Loss thro’ forgery, 
theft, or other invalidating 
factor. 


M-W.BRADERMANN Co. 


60 Broadway New York 


Tel. Hanover 7644 


Soe oe MAIL TODAY’ """""™ 
Please send me your booklet, “Maintain- 
ing a National Market,” also current 
offering list showing your prices. 
NAME eeeeeeveeeeeveeeeee eee @eeeeeeeeee 


ADDRESS .......... cecccccccee eevee 











Sas eee eee ae ee 
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wage earners. 


the growth of the West. 








More than 480,000 acres of land in the fertile 
heart of Central California are irrigated by San 
Joaquin electrically operated pumps. 


More than 16,000,000 barrels of oil are pumped 
annually from the wells of four great fields by 
San Joaquin Power. 


More than 63 per cent of Prior Preferred Stock- 
holders are customers of San Joaquin Service. 


More than 61 per cent of customer owners are 


More than 80 per cent of San Joaquin Power 
employees are stockholders. 


San Joaquin Power assets and earnings keep pace in growth with 
Its stock is a sound investment. 


Address Stock Sales Department for information 
General Office, Fresno, California. 


San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
A. G. WISHON, President 


San Joaquin Light and Ys 
Power Corporation % 
PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK 
Is An Investment in the West’s Greatest 
Empire of Diversified Resources | 




















What the Second Half of 
1924 Is Likely to Bring 
(Continued from page 313) 

The recent increase in automobile 
production and sales to new high rec- 
ords certainly does not suggest wide- 

spread hard times. 

Our foreign trade has been unex- 
pectedly heavy, with every prospect, 
now that Britain is back to the gold 
standard, that foreign demand for 
American products will be maintained 
if not expanded. 

Everything points to a material re- 
duction in income and Federal taxes. 
This should prove of far-reaching bene- 
fit to business. ; 

As for the advance in stocks to new 
high quotations, it is worth remember- 
ing that capital is one of the relatively 
few things which does not bring more 
than in pre-war days. The purchasing 
power of the dividend and interest rates 
now ruling is far below what it was 
ten years ago. Is it not possible that 
this condition will gradually change, at 
least in regard to stocks? 

Surveying conditions and prospects at 
home and abroad, I cannot but feel 
that, after more or less irregularity, both 
on the Stock Exchange and in busi- 
ness, during the Summer months, the 
approach of Fall is more likely to bring 
better times than poorer times. 





We are in a position to handle your Chicago 
Business and furnish a service that ld not 
be matched unless you maintained a Chicago 
Office. Write for full particulars. J. Staehle, 
Chicago Bldg., Room 1206, 7 West Madison, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








A Successful Method 


of 
Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
SS Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents. 




















We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


voy. dugg OMPANY 
- Adams St. 4568 Broadway 
CHICAGO —— 


Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 























SALESMEN WANTED 


ae Become independent. Own your 
a » ,experience unnecessar selling our 
$7500 Accidental Death, $0 Accident, $28 Sick 

y, Benefits, $12.50 Yearly. Other amounts 
Proportionate. Guaranteed steady income from 
renewals. $250,000 Deposited Insurance Depart- 
went Universal Policy Department F., Newark 
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More than 50,000 customers were added to the books of 
NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION by the 
recent acquisition of Municipal Service Company, whose 9 sub- 
sidiary companies are located in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia 
and Ohio. 


From its 71 plants National Public Service Corporation now 
serves a population of 1,271,811 in 580 cities and towns in 12 states, 
with electricity, gas, water, ice and transportation. The value of 
the subsidiary companies approximates $100,000,000. 


The combined annual gross earnings of the properties controlled 
and operated by the National Public Service Corporation exceed 
$20,000,000. 


National Public Service Corporation’s subsidiary companies 
enjoy expert management under the supervision of the General 
Engineering & Management Corporation, the many operating and 
financial benefits accruing from Holding Company operations and 
relief from unnecessary duplication of central station operations 
caused by operation of isolated plants under independent or private 
ownership. 


PNattonal Public Service Corporation 


Fitkin Utilities 























~*- 


The securities of National Public Service Corporation have 
found a ready and attractive market among investors because 
satisfactory earnings are derived from a diversified field and 
because they are further bulwarked by unusually adequate 
property values. aa 


Circulars and other information will be sent on request. 


A. E. FITKIN & Co. 


Fiscal Agents 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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WILL BE PAID BY 


BARRON'S 


THE NATIONAL FINANCIAL WEEKLY 









For the Best Answer to the Question 


“How would you invest 


$100,000?” 


ANSWERS must be in the form of an article of not more 
than 2500 words, suitable for publication in BARRON’S. 
This opportunity is open to everyone, whether a subscriber 


to BARRON’S or not. 


The awards will be as follows: 


First Prize. . ... . . $1000 
Second Prize. ..... 500 
Third Prize ...... 250 

Five Honorable Mentions 
of $50 each .. .. ee 250 
$2000 


For full details, see current issue of BARRON’S. On sale 
If your dealer cannot supply 


at all principal newsstands. 
you write to 


BARRON’S 


44 Broad Street, New York City 
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valuable 


62 Broadway 





STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 




















140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The an- 
swer to problems of account- 
ing and record keeping for 
any business or profession. 
Send for this FREE Book today 


June 20, 1925. 




















John C. Moore Corporation 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
143rd Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividends of Two dollars 

and twenty-five cents ($2.25) per share will be 

paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1925, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on Saturday, 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





(Established 1839) 





3007 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Union Stock Yards 











: 
MOORES systems 


In Use In More Than 
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300,000 Offices 


Company. 


Swift & Company 


Dividend No. 158 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on July 1, 1925, to stockholders of record, 
June 10, 1925, as shown on the books of 


Chicago 


the 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue,and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Correct 

A teacher was explaining the meaning 
of different words and phrases used in 
connection with public buildings, but he- 
tore each explanation she would call for 
volunteer explanations from the class. 

“Does anyone know the meaning of a 
niche in a church?” 

A moment of silence was followed by 
one little lad who felt certain he had the 
correct idea offering his help. 

The teacher’s dignity received a severe 
strain when Willie said: 

“A niche in a church is the same as any 
‘itch’ but can’t be scratched.”—$5 prize 
to E. M. Hughes, Watertown, N. Y. 


* * * 


Logical 

A lady was about to engage a maid. “It 
seems to me,” she said, “that you ask 
very high wages seeing that you’ve had 
no experience.” 

“Oh, no, mum,’ answered the girl, 
earnestly, “you see, it’s much harder work 
when you don’t know how.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to H. L. Mattice, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


Knew His Man 


At a meeting of glass manufacturers a 
high pressure salesman who was a “mathe- 
maniac” manipulated his figures till he 
felt he had thoroughly convinced the asso- 
ciation. One of the members, H. Sellers 
McKee, appeared a bit skeptical, so to 
clinch the sale the salesman said: “You 
know, gentlemen, figures will not lie.” 

Quick as a flash Mr. McKee replied: 
“That’s true, but liars will figure.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to Will D. Sailer, 
Jane Lew, W. Va. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 











INVESTOR’S INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, | 
or $5 for three. Letters | 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, | 
Forbes Magazine, | 
| 





120 Fifth Avenue, New York 























